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Foreword 


Cecil John Rhodes was a Victorian colossus, the creator of a new world. 
Unlike Charles Darwin or William Ewart Gladstone — giants who in their 
own different ways set in motion the dynamism of the twentieth century — 
Rhodes has steadily diminished in reputation as moral values have changed 
and his careless, perhaps unconscious and certainly in his own world 
entirely conventional racial prejudices have become more repugnant. None 
of this can lessen Rhodes’s achievement. Mining entrepreneur, political 
leader and visionary, he perceived the transformative potential of the 
diamond mines and gold mines of South Africa, as well as the undeveloped 
grasslands of its distant central African horizon — what would become, and 
then cease to be, Rhodesia. Though it was only after his time that the 
disparate settler communities of the southern extremity of the continent 
would merge into the Union of South Africa, his vision made it the 
powerhouse of modern Africa, the generator of the wealth which would 
attract migrants of all races, from other parts of Africa, from India, and 
from Europe. The social disruption and the injustices which followed were 
not his doing, though they may have been the inevitable consequences of 
his vision. In any case, he has been made to take the blame for them. 

However, the vision of Cecil Rhodes transcended even this. His own 
version of the civilising mission of the white races involved a future 
federation of the English-speaking peoples, starting with the British Empire 
and its dominions, but eventually, he hoped, reincorporating the United 
States. Germany would perhaps be an honorary member. The 
‘Anglosphere’, in modern parlance, combining physical strength with moral 
leadership, would guide the rest of the world in the march of progress and 
civilisation. 

Rhodes was a practical man as well as a visionary, and at quite an early 
stage of his career he gathered round him a group of close friends who 
shared his enthusiasm, and who were to be entrusted after his death with the 
funds to take his plan further. The first step was the establishment of the 
Rhodes Trust and the recruitment of the first Oxford Rhodes Scholars, who, 
he believed, would be an Empire-wide fraternity and the future leaders of 


the English-speaking peoples. The Rhodes Trust is with us still, and Rhodes 
Scholars have distinguished themselves throughout and beyond the 
Anglosphere. The long shadow of Rhodes’s coterie, transformed into 
Milner’s Kindergarten and other avatars of the founder’s spirit, lies, 
arguably, over the whole twentieth century. 

In this book, Robin Brown traces the emergence of the Rhodes circle, 
interweaving it with his own experiences of travelling through Africa and 
growing up in Rhodesia. He has put together a very diverse and widely 
scattered body of evidence, from which Rhodes himself appears as a much 
quirkier and more contradictory figure than either his admirers or his 
detractors have allowed. In the following pages, with a deep knowledge of 
the many landscapes of southern Africa and a profound and sympathetic 
understanding of its various peoples, he has been able to put Rhodes’s 
turbulent life and persistent vision into a realistic context, and, further, to 
trace his surprisingly far-reaching legacy through the twentieth century into 
our own time. Not every reader, I suspect, will agree with all his inferences 
on the long reach of the Secret Society; some will doubt its coherence and 
its sense of identity; there is room for more than one view. But every reader 
who persists will find here a fascinating story and a stimulating argument 
which raises important questions, not only about the past two centuries but 
about the present time. 


JEREMY CATTO 
FORMER RHODES FELLOW AND TUTOR IN MODERN HISTORY, ORIEL COLLEGE, 
OXFORD 


Prelude 


‘There came a sudden conjunction of two meteors, perhaps in the little hut 
that Gordon had been allocated under the shadow of the northern mountains 
of what, much later, was to become Lesotho. Or, to give a romantic 
interpretation to this encounter: Rhodes and Gordon, lonely men of 
misogynist impulse, both being “absorbed in [their] gigantic dreams,” were 
delighted to find each other ... Rhodes and Gordon went on long walks 
together during what must have been a period of no more than a week ... In 
1881 Gordon wrote a letter to a young member of Parliament proposing a 
kind of secret community of men for the betterment of society ... a group of 
ombudsmen in Britain modeled on the so-called College of Censors in 

China.’ 
— Robert I. Rotberg, The Founder: Cecil Rhodes and the Pursuit of 
Power 


‘On the 19th September, 1877, this youth of 24 wrote his Last Will and 
Testament To and for the Establishment, Promotion and Development of, a 
Secret Society, the true aim and object whereof shall be the extension of 
British rule throughout the world. Much later in life Rhodes remarked to me 
that he had never deviated from the policy he then laid down in that shanty 

on the Diamond Fields.’ 
— Sir Lewis Michell, The Life and Times of the Right Honourable Cecil 
John Rhodes 1853—1902, Vol. 1 


x k OK 


The ‘conjunction’ of these two ‘meteors’ — the ‘Colossus’ of Africa, Cecil 
John Rhodes, and Charles George Gordon, also known as ‘Chinese Gordon’ 
of Khartoum — heralded a new era: it not only changed the way Britain was 
governed, but also how it fought its wars and ruled its Empire and 
Commonwealth over the next century. 

Together, Rhodes and Gordon planned to establish a secret society which 
would be ruled according to pseudo-Jesuit disciplines. In this way, the seeds 


Gordon had planted with a ‘young member of Parliament’ named Reginald 
Baliol Brett took root. For years, Gordon had corresponded with this 
courtier and royal whisperer, exchanging views about the Empire. 

After discussions with Brett in London in 1891, Rhodes paid Brett’s 
friend, newspaper magnate W.T. Stead, a huge advance to help set up the 
Secret Society. In time, W.T. Stead became Rhodes’s trustee, administering 
his vast diamond and gold fortune. He was assisted in this task by the 
former prime minister Lord Rosebery and the banker Nathan Rothschild. 

In 1885, Gordon was slain by the Mahdi’s forces after being besieged in 
Khartoum. Seven years later, in 1902, Rhodes went to his lonely grave in 
the remote hills of a country the size of France which he had named 
‘Rhodesia’. By then, however, he had entrusted the stewardship of the 
Secret Society’s affairs to a former colleague of Stead’s named Alfred 
Milner, who was a political proconsul in South Africa. As Lord Milner, he 
soon held a seat on the Queen’s Privy Council and later served as Britain’s 
minister of war, eventually developing the Secret Society into a global 
political network. 

Reginald Brett, who was by this time bonded to Milner, became the 
conduit of the Secret Society to the French Intelligence Service during the 
Great War. He was also Milner’s secret agent to the British commander-in- 
chief, General Haig, while continuing his clandestine role as royal 
whisperer, first to Edward VII and then to George V. Fearing that Britain 
was about to lose the war, Brett wrote secretly from France, ‘I feel like 
Nelson at Trafalgar,’ and when he demanded, ‘Send me Milner, Milner, 
Milner!’, Milner came. 

Through Milner’s agency, the Secret Society built a power base at the 
very heart of the British government. So influential had the Society become 
that it would eventually write the terms that ended the Great War, help to 
establish the uneasy peace that followed, and even make attempts at 
appeasement with Hitler during the Second World War. 

This Secret Society gradually evolved, establishing the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs (RIIA) as well as similar political instruments in 
countries around the world. The RIIA, known today as Chatham House, is 
widely recognised as the most influential global political think tank of our 
times. 


PART ONE 


RHODES 


The Hell Hole 


Stretching as far as the eye could see was a view to rival Dante’s 
description of hell. Into an enormous pit, hundreds of sweating diggers, 
black and white, climbed like an endless chain of ants down a rickety web 
of rough-hewn ladders linked to a cart track spiralling downwards. The 
abyss had once been a hill, Colesberg Kopje, but the diggers had long since 
carted the hill away, and the pit into which the English boy, aged just 
nineteen, now stared was hundreds of feet deep and a similar distance 
across. He should not have been here at all. 

Eighteen months previously, in 1870, Cecil John Rhodes had been sent to 
South Africa after being diagnosed — somewhat dubiously — with a heart 
problem and early signs of consumption (tuberculosis of the lungs). 
Ostensibly sent out for health reasons, it is probably closer to the truth to 
say he had been sent to Africa by a concerned and loving family who, in the 
face of these grim forecasts, hoped the African sun might delay the 
inevitable. Certainly, his family had been at a loss to know what to do with 
young Cecil. Tall, intelligent and good-looking, with a leonine head, Cecil 
John was, nevertheless, the ugly duckling in his otherwise very ordinary 
upper middle-class Victorian family. 

Rhodes’s father was the kindly curate of Bishop’s Stortford in rural 
Essex, and the family was comfortably off. Though his father was rather 
distant, his mother, Louisa, was devoted to Cecil, and he was the favourite 
of her seven living sons (she had borne eleven children, nine sons and two 
daughters). But because Cecil was ‘delicate’, his parents had arranged for 
him to be educated privately. Unlike his elder brothers who had attended 
Eton and Harrow, Cecil was not considered fit for public school, even 
though he had achieved scholarship qualifications. 

Yet here was this delicate teenager, staring into the living hell of the 
Kimberley mining camp, breathing dust-laden air into supposedly damaged 
lungs. Moreover, he was alone. Herbert, the brother he had been sent out to 


join on a cotton farm, was off elephant-hunting. It seems incomprehensible 
that Rhodes’s parents condoned this situation, and, indeed, that an elder 
brother would have led him here and then abandoned him. But this is 
merely the first of several incongruities in Rhodes’s early life, for at the 
time he was already rather grandly considering how he might change the 
world. 

Using the chaos of the pit as his model, young Rhodes stood 
contemplating how he might reorganise this disarray of men of all colours 
and creeds, with their differing degrees of affluence. Moreover, much of 
this seemingly delusional dreaming would soon become reality — a reality 
that would persist well after his death and secure him a place in history. 

In the late Victorian era, Cecil John Rhodes would have been regarded by 
the majority of his countrymen as a missionary with a benevolent vision. 
Rhodes may even have gained some missionary zeal from his upbringing in 
the manse. At the time, he was often portrayed as a serious young man, 
usually staring into space. Even at this young age, he had read the works of 
some of the great political thinkers of the ancient world. But still, it is hard 
to see how this interest progressed to a formula for the total reformation of 
the world ruled by a covert elite — a formula which, a few years hence, he 
would write down and attach to his first will. 

Precisely when Rhodes first came up with these ideas has been the 
subject of considerable debate. However, it is widely thought that they were 
triggered by early attempts to reform the diggings (the miners had 
established their own ‘republic’, in defiance of the Transvaal) and a belief 
that the yet-unnamed sprawl of tents and shacks might have a future beyond 
the ‘rush’. However, there is also evidence that the seeds of his grand 
scheme were sown much earlier than that, in 1870, while seventeen-year- 
old Rhodes was voyaging to South Africa. 

Rhodes first went out to Africa to work on a cotton farm north-east of the 
port of Durban, where he was supposed to join his elder brother, Herbert. 
The farm was extremely remote, with the nearest white neighbours twelve 
miles away. Soon after Cecil’s arrival, Herbert abandoned him, heading 
towards the newly discovered diamond fields, with some hunting along the 
way. Young Rhodes struck up a friendship with Henry Caesar Hawkins, son 
of the resident magistrate of the Umkomaas Valley, who was farming on a 
distant estate. The two boys began to make plans that were somewhat 
bizarre for lads destined to grub a living from cotton, especially since the 


crop failed over the next two years. They decided to return to England and 
to enter Oxford University — and to do so without outside assistance. 

The influence of Hawkins on Rhodes’s formative years has been 
considerably underrated.! He was Rhodes’s only close friend during his two 
years on the cotton farm, and their lonely evenings around campfires under 
the stars are likely to have stimulated wide-ranging conversations, including 
how to put the world to rights. He quit farming at about the same time as 
Rhodes and also ended up in Kimberley. Hawkins was a founder member of 
the ‘band of brothers’ and almost certainly a party to the thoughts and ideas 
exchanged, all of which led to the formation of Rhodes’s first Secret 
Society in South Africa. 

By today’s standards, Cecil Rhodes and Caesar Hawkins were two tough 
teenagers. They had survived the crash of the cotton market and were now 
toiling in the Kimberley pit. Shrieks and screams of anguish rose from the 
depths as an interminable line of diggers descended and ascended again, 
often on rotten ladders, with some crashing down as the mud walls 
collapsed. And when rain flooded the lower levels, the pit became a 
quagmire as hand-dug walls slid downwards, destroying wooden platforms 
and rudimentary paths where doomed mules pulled carts laden with soil. 

Today, with digging ceased, the Big Hole is a tranquil green lake. But 
when Rhodes first saw it, mayhem and drunkenness prevailed in a camp 
where more than forty bars and brothels battled to keep up with growing 
numbers of customers. It was like nothing that Rhodes had encountered in 
his short life. “Life on the diamond fields was no easy one,’ Lewis Michell 
wryly observes in his Life of Rhodes. He goes on: 


Camp fever [typhus] was very prevalent; there were no amenities and 
the anxieties were manifold. Early in 1874 the reef fell in continuously 
both at Colesberg Kopje and in de Beers. Thousands of tons of shale 
covered some of the claims and the value of others fluctuated 
violently. At one time there were terrible floods until hardly a brick 
house was left standing in either camp. 


In 1887 Anthony Trollope described Kimberley as ‘distasteful in the 
extreme’. The temperature was 100 degrees Fahrenheit in the shade, with 
flies so numerous ‘one hardly dares to slaughter them by ordinary means 
lest their dead bodies should be noisome ... [and] a dust cloud so thick that 


it would seem that the solid surface of the earth has risen diluted into the 
air’. 

Many myths surround Rhodes’s health. Indeed, all the early biographies 
describe a Rhodes plagued by heart attacks, bleeding from the lungs, with 
persistent pneumonia, and even atrial fibrillation caused by syphilis — which 
Rhodes, most implausibly, is rumoured to have contracted from Zulu 
maidens! Charles Rudd and Leander Starr Jameson also came to Africa on 
account of ‘bad chests’, but the truth is that all three men lived very active 
lives, undertaking arduous safaris through difficult terrain that was infested 
with lethal insects carrying malaria and sleeping sickness. In fact, Rhodes 
was tough and fairly fit up to the age of forty, when years of heavy 
drinking, eating and smoking started to take their toll. He certainly got 
colds and flu in the Oxford winters and his health was always better in 
Africa, but as the years went by the stories of these university ailments — 
like the tale of the incipient consumption brought on by a chill he had 
caught rowing while on the Isis — were woven into the fabric of the myth of 
a Rhodes knocking regularly on death’s door. 

Typical of these hagiographers, Lewis Michell, who was also Rhodes’s 
banker, claims that Rhodes consulted a specialist in London. ‘Not six 
months to live’ was the alleged entry in the doctor’s casebook — though this 
casebook has never been found. Michell elaborates, ‘This diagnosis was to 
some extent confirmed in June by a local practitioner, who said that the 
patient must not think of ever returning to England.’ 

This claim of a life-threatening medical crisis is significant since it is 
almost universally suggested that, forever afterwards, Rhodes regarded 
himself as having a bad heart and poor lungs and therefore lived his life at a 
hurried pace, fulfilling goal after goal in what was indeed a very short space 
of time. There appears to be no evidence of any such conditions, however, 
and while Rhodes may have worried about his heart, he never adapted his 
life to accommodate any weakness — quite the contrary, in fact. He 
frequently sailed to England and back, took arduous safaris with friends, 
family and the military, rode most days, survived the long siege and 
starvation of Kimberley at the turn of the century, and even invaded 
Mozambique on a river steamer. He most certainly did not pamper himself. 
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Down inside the ever-deepening hole, the sticky yellow mud gave up its 
prize — chips of a dull, semi-transparent crystalline carbon which, when 
polished and cut, were luminescent diamonds. Stones — some as large as 
237 carats — were dug up on these claims until eventually the yellow clay 
gave way to the ‘blue ground’ called kimberlite. Rhodes realised the kopje 
was just the tip of a diamond iceberg: pipes of diamonds descended 
thousands of feet into the earth, pipes that perhaps went down as far as it 
was possible to penetrate the earth’s crust. They were digging their way to 
enormous, untold, inconceivable wealth. 

They were digging their way to Hell, preached the fire-and-brimstone 
ministers of the Afrikaner kerk. The steaming abyss would surely draw 
them down, these Uitlanders who had stolen this land with its diamonds 
from the newly established Boer republic of the Transvaal, incorporating it 
into a pocket-state the British named Griqualand in 1871. This parched land 
had long been contested, but before the arrival of the Dutch Voortrekkers 
from the Cape, and the British annexation, the land was roamed by the 
nomadic San people, followed later by the warrior tribes of the African 
diaspora. 

The curate’s son from Bishop’s Stortford envisioned himself as a top dog, 
an Englishman, as he once put it, who had won the lottery of life. Filled 
with the conviction of the imperial ruling class, Cecil John Rhodes stared 
into the dusty pit with an evangelical gleam in his eye, imagining how order 
might be imposed on this rampant disorder, and how one day these 
sweating hordes might be part of an Empire federation with seats in an 
English Parliament that dominated the world. 

Domination was the key. Strength ensured peace, as history showed. 
Only one race on earth was sufficiently civilised to administer its nations in 
a benign manner: the English. They alone had the knowledge and 
experience to run an empire upon which the sun would never set. And what 
better place to enact that theory than here, in the free-for-all of southern 
Africa? 

Young Rhodes quickly recognised that Kimberley could provide the 
wealth needed to finance his dream. Here was his war chest, ready to be 
dug from the ground. Riches beyond the dreams of Croesus were produced 
daily from the depths of the earth, and though the risks were considerable, 
they would be rewarded. 


There was a difference between this delicate young man and the other 
miners — the brawny men to whom Rhodes found himself attracted: Rhodes 
dreamt not simply of owning a share of the diamonds, but of owning the 
entire pit and its valuable contents. He would do this by assembling a group 
of like-minded young men who met in secret, disciplined by rules as 
uncompromising as those of the Society of Jesus. 

The first to join this band of brothers were Alfred Beit and Charles Rudd. 
Beit, a German Jew, dealt in raw diamonds. The Englishman Rudd dabbled 
in many enterprises and was a devoted friend, and in years to come he 
would be instrumental in buying Rhodes an enormous piece of Africa as his 
private fiefdom. Both Beit and Rudd died with fortunes even larger than 
that of Rhodes. Beit left a large part of his fortune to support Rhodes’s 
Secret Society, which soon became a hydra of many different aims and 
names. The fourth member of the Society was a youthful doctor, Leander 
Starr Jameson, who joined this inner circle and would remain Rhodes’s 
intimate friend until his death. 

One of the first ventures undertaken by Rudd and Rhodes was ice-cream 
making — in the heat of Kimberley, this was hugely successful, and the two 
young men invested their ice-cream profits in mining machinery. They used 
this pumping equipment to salvage claims from the waterlogged pit, many 
of which they ended up buying. It was a start, and there would soon be no 
stopping these young men. But this is far more than a story of ice-cream 
and pumping equipment. At the tender age of nineteen, Rhodes was in the 
early stages of accumulating the largest personal fortune on earth, which he 
would use to restructure global politics. 

The telling of the story of Cecil John Rhodes has, of course, been 
influenced by shifting attitudes towards colonialism and imperialism. 
Immediately after his death there were a series of sycophantic eulogies in 
which Rhodes was portrayed in god-like terms — a ‘great and brooding 
spirit’. But as the twentieth century progressed, imperialism became a dirty 
word and its offspring, colonialism, was reviled. This shift spawned a new 
generation of books and films that vilified Rhodes.’ Rhodes was, however, 
neither a ‘Colossus’ nor a ‘White Devil’. The maligned ‘Grand Imperialist’ 
paradoxically championed the rights of black people and was, for most of 
his political career, a friend to the Boers. Asked in 1899 by a representative 
of the coloured community to define his position on voters, Rhodes’s reply 
was: ‘My Motto is — equal rights for every civilised man south of the 


Zambesi’ — whether white or black, as long as he was basically literate, 
owned some property, and was ‘not a loafer’. 

Significantly, Rhodes applied these conditions to family beneficiaries in 
his will: ‘I object to an expectant heir developing into what I call a 
“loafer”.’ He made inheritance conditional: no one could be an heir ‘unless 
they have been for at least ten consecutive years engaged in some 
profession or business’ (from this he excluded a career in the military). 
Rhodes seemed genuinely not to care for money per se, as the following 
letter about him to Michell attests: 


Out of the mess tent came a tall fair boy, blue eyed and with somewhat 
aquiline features, wearing flannels of the school playing field 
somewhat shrunken with strenuous rather than effectual washing, that 
still left the colour of the red veld dust — a harmony in a prevailing 
scheme. This was my first impression of Cecil John Rhodes. We 
brought our tents and set them next to his, I was destined in the 
following year to see much of him. Many young men would have been 
content to float on the easy tide of good fortune, but it was not so with 
Cecil Rhodes ... he had made up his mind to go to University. Then in 
an abrupt way he said ‘I dare say you think I am keen about money: I 
assure you I would not care if I lost all I have tomorrow, it’s the game I 
like.’ 


What ‘game’ was this? All the early hagiographies either ignored the Secret 
Society altogether, or passed it over as a youthful fantasy. While later 
biographies give it brief mention, it is presented merely as evidence of 
latent megalomania. Research reveals, however, that the Society was not 
simply the dream of a callow though ambitious youth, but rather that it 
dictated Rhodes’s every waking moment, so that it continued beyond the 
grave. 

The Secret Society has perhaps been passed over because it is not the 
subject matter of conventional biography. It has instead been categorised as 
conspiracy theory, the stuff of whodunits, involving diamonds by the ton, 
vast hoards of gold, political intrigue, presidents and prime ministers, plots 
involving the Nazi axis, errant aristocrats and royals — and, of course, that 
particular ‘secret society’ that is world banking. But it is clearly not a 
conspiracy theory: Rhodes documented everything. The codicil attached to 


his first will announcing his intention to form a secret society to rule the 
world may be found at Rhodes House in Oxford. In addition, he nominated 
beneficiaries to run the Society and left them money to fund its activities. 
Finally, the Society still exists, albeit in several different forms. Though far 
less secretive, some of these do still lack transparency, and some, as we 
shall see, are more influential today than they were over a century ago. 
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My initial involvement in the subject of this book began with my good 
friend Lin Mehmel presenting me with a first edition of Sir Lewis Michell’s 
The Life and Times of the Right Honourable Cecil John Rhodes as a 
birthday gift. As one of Rhodes’s bankers and an executor and trustee of his 
final will, Michell wrote what is the most eulogistic of the Rhodes 
biographies. However, what was of particular interest to me was Michell’s 
emphasis in the Introduction that he had had access to Rhodes’s private and 
official papers. I know of no other biographer who could make that claim. 
Indeed, many of Rhodes’s papers as well as those of his intimates have been 
either lost or destroyed. And so, while Michell’s text is turgid, the material 
on which it is based is unique, consisting substantially of primary sources. 

Then, on 6 March 2010, in response to my research request, I received a 
call from Alta Kriel, curator of Groote Schuur, the Cape Town house 
Rhodes had bequeathed to the nation. I explained that I wished to expand 
on information regarding the first will, which is quoted in full in Lewis 
Michell’s biography. Alta Kriel was, incidentally, the first of several Rhodes 
cognoscenti I encountered who confessed to having scant knowledge of the 
Secret Society. Though she had allowed me access to the Rhodes library 
some years before when I was researching the enigmatic ‘lost’ stone cities 
of ancient Zimbabwe, the curator explained that, since the deputy president 
of South Africa was in residence, security concerns prohibited visitors on 
this occasion. 

I might well have put the whole subject aside there and then, but a week 
or so later I had another call from the curator explaining that, since heritage 
considerations precluded the installation of bulletproof glass, the deputy 
president had moved out, and the house was no longer occupied. She 
invited me to climb quickly through this window of opportunity — and in I 
went. 


Groote Schuur sits on a magnificent site on the lower reaches of Table 
Mountain, its beautiful gardens carefully tended ever since the time of 
Rhodes. Rebuilt by Sir Herbert Baker after a disastrous fire in 1896, it 
reflects the centuries-old Cape Dutch tradition with its white gables, teak 
windows and wide airy veranda that looks up at a mountain famous for its 
tablecloth of cloud. 

Inside, Groote Schuur is a dark jumble of Victorian furniture, much of it 
commissioned by Baker from local craftsmen using exquisite colonial 
hardwoods. Temperatures are controlled in the summer by shutters and 
thick curtains, and the effect is rather gloomy. As Rhodes had no domestic 
life to speak of, his carefully tended collection of furniture and objects is 
distinctly eclectic. Cannons from old Zimbabwe forts guard the doors, and 
mythical soapstone birds from the same area decorate the main staircase. A 
vast bath carved from a single piece of Paarl granite dominates the 
bathroom, and a number of rather strange gifts from visiting dignitaries are 
on display. 

The only rooms that look at all lived-in are a small library and an even 
smaller study — rooms that, for me, house the real treasures of Groote 
Schuur. During my visit, the curator surprised me by pointing to Rhodes’s 
desk, upon which lay a book bound in bright red Moroccan leather. Next to 
it lay a pair of cotton gloves. The book Alta Kriel had prepared for me was, 
she explained, the rarest book in a unique collection assembled by Rhodes 
himself. It was almost as good as having a private interview with Cecil John 
Rhodes — a meeting where, I hoped, he would explain his philosophy of 
life. The leather-bound volume was not a book in the usual sense, but a 
bundle of typed pages expensively bound and gilt-edged — one of 480 
bound typescripts Rhodes had made in his lifetime. 
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As a student, Rhodes made slow progress at Oxford. Much of his time was 
taken up at Kimberley where, in that awful hole, he was laying the 
foundations of one of the greatest personal fortunes of his time, helping to 
build the De Beers Mining Company, which eventually augmented this vast 
diamond wealth with Witwatersrand gold. Inevitably, Rhodes neglected the 
classical languages required by Oxford, but he solved the problem by 


having English translations made of all the books he needed to study. This 
squaring of problems and people would become Rhodes’s trademark. 

Hatchards Publishers in London were hired to set up a group of 
university graduates to translate a large number of the classics, and to type 
out a special copy for Rhodes himself. He eventually terminated the project, 
but only when his shelves were groaning with the weight of 500 or more 
tomes. Why his collection of manuscripts, or rather typescripts, has never 
been properly studied or recognised remains a mystery. It may be that 
Rhodes was embarrassed by his lack of a classical education and so he hid 
them in the library at Groote Schuur. Most importantly, they represent a 
unique guide to the man who has been described as the greatest imperialist 
in British colonial history. 

One volume in particular has, according to Alta Kriel, never really been 
examined before: a typed transcript of The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, 
translated by Hatchards from a French codex. Rhodes was famous for never 
being without a copy of Marcus Aurelius, though it is unlikely that the well- 
thumbed edition he carried around with him would have been this particular 
copy, despite its being the only volume in the entire collection that was 
annotated by Rhodes. 

Several passages have lines drawn in the margin, while other passages 
are heavily underlined, and some are even corrected. So, in a sense, 
perusing this book was almost as good as being in conversation with 
Rhodes himself. The thoughts and sayings of Marcus Aurelius were greatly 
significant to Rhodes, and the book was in a sense his bible. The 
annotations themselves are a kind of signature, a key to Rhodes’s 
philosophy of life. 

As I paged through the typescript, I was struck by one paragraph in 
particular: three underlined lines of text were marked with two thick 
parallel pencil lines down either side of the margin. As I read, the hairs 
stood up on the back of my neck. Again, it a was a revelation — not at all the 
kind of idea that one would have credited to a man who has been so widely 
condemned for his racism and the oppression of the native peoples of 
Africa. I could clearly visualise Rhodes standing there, reading aloud: ‘To 
Severus I owe my knowledge of Thrasea, Helvidius, Cato, Brutus, the 
conception of a free state in which the natural equality of the citizens is the 
ruling power, and the idea of royalty, which sets before all duties respect for 
the liberty of a subject.’ 


2 


Rhodes’s Secrets 


I have a vision of nineteen-year-old Cecil Rhodes bumping along the Great 
North Road — just as I did when, many years ago, I travelled overland with 
my parents from England to Africa. The main difference would have been 
the mode of transport: Pd travelled in a war-surplus Dodge Desert 
Command Car while Rhodes trundled along in a horse-drawn Cape cart. 
His, I suspect, was the more comfortable ride. 

But there would have been another difference. In my school satchel I had 
a book about a dog called Jock, written by one of Rhodes’s greatest 
admirers, Sir Percy FitzPatrick. Rhodes on the other hand carried his copy 
of Marcus Aurelius’s Meditations, similar to the typescript that Alta Kriel, 
wearing white gloves, had carefully laid out for me on Rhodes’s desk at 
Groote Schuur. 

On first hearing of his obsession with Marcus Aurelius, I regarded it as 
nothing more than spin, the attempt of earlier biographers to polish 
Rhodes’s image. Not nearly as educated as his peers, over the nine-year 
period Rhodes was at Oxford he mostly indulged himself at influential 
clubs like the Bullingdon. Immortalised by Evelyn Waugh in Brideshead 
Revisited, the Bullingdon was frequented by aristocrats and wealthy men, 
many of whom were homosexual. In Rhodes’s time, Oscar Wilde was a 
member of the club. 

While Rhodes may have been under-educated, unintelligent he was not. 
His love of classical literature has been widely documented, and when at 
Groote Schuur I saw his remarkable private collection of typescripts 
gleaming from behind their covers of red morocco, I realised that they 
might offer a unique insight into the man. This strange collection had in fact 
resulted from his interest in Edward Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, which he is reported to have read at least twice. It was in 
1893, when, accompanied by Rochfort Maguire, Rhodes had marched into 


Hatchards in London and asked the publishers to set up a team of scholars 
to translate all the classics Gibbon had consulted for Decline and Fall. 

A Hatchards executive, Arthur Humphreys, put together a team of ‘ex- 
dons of Oxbridge colleges who had drifted into matrimony’ and a team of 
academics, ‘men, matrons and maids’, overseen by a ‘parson pedagogue’, 
which eventually numbered thirty. There was another team to do the typing 
(though none of the volumes ever went into print), prepare indexes and bind 
the books. On Rhodes’s instruction, Humphreys extracted an oath of 
secrecy from each person involved. They were told the work was being 
done for a ‘millionaire who does not wish his name to appear’. As it turned 
out, the parson in charge allowed the project to run wild over the next five 
years. Not only were there translations of familiar classics like the 
Meditations, but the more obscure works of Martial, Menander, Dio 
Cassius, Sabine and Terence also appeared. Hatchards themselves, 
presumably on Rhodes’s orders, added an additional series of eighteen 
biographies of Roman emperors plus studies of the wives of the twelve 
Caesars, as well as Islamic classics, works of foreign geographers and a 
book of Erotic Epigrams. By the time Rhodes called a halt to this deluge in 
1898 he had spent some £8,000 on the project (close to a million pounds 
today), and was receiving translated works such as a set on the Fathers of 
the Church, which he had either forgotten about or not actually ordered. 

A voracious reader, Rhodes apparently read most of these works. He 
would sit after dinner on the stoep at Groote Schuur ‘talking by the hour 
about ancient Rome and its warrior emperors’.' In planning trips to 
England, his private secretary Currey recalls being asked how many days 
they would be at sea, and when he answered ‘twenty’, Rhodes would go to 
a bookshop and randomly order forty books — ‘one for the morning and one 
for the afternoon’.* Another secretary, Jourdan, brought fifty books for a 
similar trip, commenting: ‘He liked dipping into one and then putting it 
down until he found a volume that interested him.’ But the Meditations 
never left his side, whether the field copy or the annotated library copy at 
Groote Schuur. It is possible that the last person to study this library copy — 
pristine apart from the pencil marks — was Rhodes himself.’ 

One of Rhodes’s closest friends was the doctor turned treasure-hunter Dr 
Hans Sauer, who had been a partner in Rhodes’s secret acquisition of cheap 
farmland in the Transvaal. The land was subsequently mined as the 
Johannesburg Rand. Until recently this was the richest gold deposit in the 


world, providing Rhodes with a source for increasing his already-large 
second fortune. 

When Groote Schuur was destroyed by fire in 1896, Cecilia Sauer, wife 
of Hans, sent Rhodes another copy of the Meditations. She had assumed his 
own precious copy was destroyed by the flames, but a few months later, 
upon meeting her in London, Rhodes returned her gift. ‘I don’t want it — 
you see my own copy never leaves me,’ Rhodes told her. ‘But I want you to 
know that I appreciate the kind thought very much — yes! Very much.’ An 
appreciative Rhodes went on to say that he wished to do something for her 
that ‘he had never done for anyone else on earth’, and drew from his pocket 
his own copy of Meditations, inviting her to take it home — but for three 
days only. ‘It is my guide in life,’ Cecilia Sauer recalls Rhodes telling her. 
‘It is my most prized possession. Don’t lose it. There are many people who 
would give a great deal to see it. Don’t lend it to anyone — don’t let anyone 
see it.’ 

This story might be regarded as apocryphal were it not for its postscript. 
So intrigued were the Sauers by the notion of Rhodes marking ‘passages 
that should rule conduct’ that they marked these same passages in their own 
copy, which was retrieved years later, after the end of World War II, from a 
house they had owned in France. 

The typescript contains an annotated list of principles that guided 
Rhodes’s life. According to Robert Rotberg (a Rhodes Scholar himself, and 
probably the best of Rhodes’s biographers), the annotations in Sauer’s copy 
indicate a preoccupation with certain ideas, and one of these was his 
premature death: 


More than a quarter of the underlined assertions deal with death. With 
death as an aspect of life. The end may come at any time, life-spans 
are short and wealth, fame and grandeur are extinguished with an 
individual’s death. It makes sense to live life as if death were imminent 
and, fatalistically, to accept whatever comes as the playing out of the 
natural order. 


However, this concern with death too neatly dovetails with the view that 
Rhodes shared his doctor’s prognosis, 1.e. that he would die at an early age 
while in Africa. For while it is true that most Victorians held views on death 
not dissimilar to those outlined above, it should be borne in mind that the 


average male life expectancy was barely forty years at the time. Despite the 
hazards of his lifestyle, Rhodes lived until the age of forty-nine — almost a 
decade longer than average. Rhodes’s ‘tragic early death’ is a cornerstone 
of the Rhodes myth. 

Other elements of the myth are Rhodes’s oratory and his imposing 
physique. While he was six feet tall, his voice was in fact reedy and 
peculiarly high-pitched, and his oratory was mediocre. The Cape Town 
Club has his death mask hanging in its hall, revealing that his head was 
neither large nor striking, and not particularly ‘leonine’. 

Myths of course are quite commonly shaped to the image ‘great men’ 
leave behind them — ghostly shrouds that conceal faults and failings, 
allowing only triumphs and achievements to shine through. Also, as 
biographers like Rotberg suggest, the myths are concerned not so much 
with the reality of Rhodes (young, fit and robust) but with his imaginings: 
‘fearful that death might cut me off before time’. 

The annotations in the field copy of Meditations are, as Rotberg suggests, 
instructive, revealing ‘Rhodes’ desire that intellect should prevail over 
emotions to which he was so susceptible’, and his belief that ‘making moral 
judgements was hazardous unless one understood the other person’s 
reasoning about right and wrong’, and that ‘Evil hurts the evil-doer more 
than the victim.’ 

Rhodes did not merely contemplate the aphorisms in Meditations, he was 
driven by them: they offered guidance to a life that was now evolving at a 
rapid pace. He had arrived in South Africa penniless and unknown, and 
within five years he was a millionaire with a fortune growing exponentially, 
with no end in sight. Within another five years he was prime minister of the 
Cape, an English privy councillor — and about to acquire a fiefdom a quarter 
the size of Europe. 

As his fortune and political influence grew, as the arid earth and the high 
savannah produced a cornucopia of diamonds and gold beyond imagining, 
Rhodes began to feel he had been put on this earth for some greater 
purpose. He would expand the English-speaking sphere of influence until it 
was so powerful that no nation would dare oppose it, and war would be a 
thing of the past: ‘The foundation of so great a power as to hereafter render 
wars impossible and promote the best interest of humanity.’ The best way to 
achieve this was by means of a secret society. 


Rhodes’s grand designs were dependent on other values outlined in the 
Meditations, primarily tenacity and hard work. As Rotberg points out, these 
ideas 


affirm the need to do what was serious, not frivolous, and what was 
right even if it was unpopular. Actions, according to Marcus Aurelius, 
should primarily be for the good of others or society. Just acts were 
their own reward ... success in life involved working with others and 
being prepared to alter one’s inner convictions if more powerful 
arguments were offered by one’s friends or associates. 


The Groote Schuur translation of Marcus Aurelius contains underlined 
passages which are more reflective than those in the field copy, revealing a 
Rhodes who was beginning to be aware that his days might be numbered. 
The passage below had heavy pencil marks in the margins, with each line 
scored deeply into the paper. Significantly, Rhodes was by this time already 
heading an active secret society in South Africa: ‘The power of ideas is 
marvellous: but the ideas are ourselves and their power is our own. Nothing 
whatever can make us contrary to our ideas; and even when we seem to be 
following foreign council we are only obeying the authority within us.’ 

The ‘authority within’ Rhodes was an almost evangelical belief in the 
Empire and imperialism. Today, of course, the majority of the world’s 
population regard British imperialism as anathema, a political aberration 
that resulted in the subjugation and oppression of foreign, mostly coloured, 
people by white people. However, imperialism is fraught with 
contradictions, with Rhodes himself a prime example. He was of the era of 
British reformers who caused slavery to be outlawed, and Rhodes himself 
would undoubtedly have been appalled by the suggestion that imperialists 
of his ilk promoted or fostered slavery. 

While Rhodes indisputably had his blind spots, for most of his political 
career he displayed what were then liberal attitudes towards blacks and 
Boers (though he far preferred the Dutch of the Cape to the Boers in the 
hinterland republics). It is, moreover, a matter of record that the Matabele,* 
whose defeat Rhodes helped bring about with the assistance of Jameson’s 
army, gathered in numbers at his Matopos funeral. Led by indunas, they 
roared the royal salute ‘Bayethe!’ as Rhodes was lowered into his tomb on 
the remote Matabeleland hillside. Numerous African nationalists have 


contended that this event was orchestrated, but my own experience of living 
and working among the fiercely independent Matabele people suggests 
otherwise. For many years I ran the television station in Bulawayo, and I 
doubt that, as a sub-tribe of the Zulu, the Matabele would ever have 
submitted to any kind of ‘orchestration’, especially in such large numbers. 

Of course, like most Victorians, Rhodes regarded Africans as 
‘barbarous’. This was the term imperialists used to describe people who, in 
their view, routinely raided and enslaved their neighbours — as fierce tribes 
like the Zulu frequently did at the time. It was, moreover, the duty of any 
imperialist worth his salt to put an end to such practices. Essentially, 
imperialists like Rhodes believed — as did the Zulus — that anyone who 
could stand their ground was entitled to keep it.° This had been the prime 
justification for the global Secret Society that Rhodes outlined in the codicil 
to his first will — a society that would bring about a new world order via an 
imperial federation of nations so powerful as to prevent all future wars. 

One particular group of ‘barbarians’ occupies a significant place in this 
story: the Matabele (they have always held a special place in my own heart, 
particularly since a couple of fierce young Matabele women — well, they 
frightened me! — brought up two of my daughters). A breakaway faction of 
the Zulu empire, the Matabele had ferociously fought their way up to the 
Limpopo River, established a kingdom, and set up a vassal state, 
Mashonaland, to the north. The Matabele also occupied a special — if less 
loving — place in Cecil Rhodes’s heart, the reason being that their mighty 
regiments stood between him and a ‘lost city’ in Mashonaland which, he 
had been told, was surrounded by ‘King Solomon’s mines’. 

Before his excursion to Matabeleland, Rhodes had several 
apprenticeships to serve: cotton farmer (quickly abandoned), diamond 
digging (hugely successful), university student (where he played the fool), 
all before becoming a billionaire and a powerful politician. The practice of 
imperialism also had to be studied, and Rhodes learnt from its most 
successful practitioners, as the typescripts at Groote Schuur reveal. Many of 
his favourite books were translations describing the world’s greatest 
conquerors, several of whom had made the earliest European conquests of 
Africa. The mix included the works of philosophers and moralists, which 
strengthened his belief that Englishmen had a divine right and mission to 
control Africa, and indeed the world. He passed this conviction on to his 


successors, and almost half a century later Julian Amery, the son of Leopold 
Amery, a leading figure in the Secret Society, was quoted as saying: 


He [Leopold Amery] believed that British Imperialism was a civilizing 
mission to which the British peoples could dedicate themselves: one 
from which they would derive a sense of purpose and a source of 
pride. This concept of Empire was much more than a political 
programme. It was an ideology that constituted a coherent system of 
thought to which every issue, political, economic, social, cultural, and 
even moral could be related. More than that, it was a faith. This faith 
would sustain him throughout his entire life. 


The deeper I delved into the Groote Schuur typescripts, the more of an 
enigma Rhodes became. Imperialism was God’s work, he believed, and 
now he had been blessed with the gift of the Kimberley diamonds to finance 
his role in this work. 

It is not difficult to understand why Rhodes thought like this. The tiny 
island of England had by this time created the largest empire on earth, 
consisting of over 25 per cent of the world’s population and area. It 
included India, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, Rhodesia 
north and south, Hong Kong, Gibraltar, several islands in the West Indies 
and various colonies on the African coast. In 1750 the population of Britain 
was four million, and by the 1850s when Rhodes was born it was twenty- 
one million. By 1900, Queen Victoria reigned over 410 million people. 
England had, moreover, established this vast empire against fierce 
competition, and it needed devoted imperialists like Rhodes, working at its 
frontiers, to protect and expand it. The scramble for Africa had begun. 

Chancellor Otto von Bismarck took Rhodes’s expansionism so seriously 
that he appointed German agents in South Africa to keep a close eye on 
him. Bismarck himself had turned ‘kolonialmensch’, annexing two chunks 
of Africa: German West Africa (now Namibia) and German East Africa 
(now Tanzania). These colonies could easily be linked via the two pro- 
German Boer republics, the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, blocking 
further British expansion to the north. 

France had been an imperial power in Africa before the English arrived. 
From its North African colonies, France thrust towards central Africa, 
looking for control of the Great Lakes region. But it was Portugal that had 


made the earliest start of all, in what is now Mozambique. Their colonial 
policy had a twist called ‘assimilado’, whereby settlers were encouraged 
(sometimes forced) to ‘assimilate’, making Africa their home, and to 
intermarry with Africans — a notion that was anathema to the English, and 
indeed the descendants of the Dutch, as history would show. 


x k OK 


Rhodes’s choice of burial site in Matabeleland is in the Matopos, the 
magnificent area where he negotiated the peace with the Matabele. The 
heavily underlined passage from Meditations perhaps hints at the reasons 
behind his choice: ‘Sextus of Chaperonaea ... showed me a model of 
kindliness, an example of a family ruled by paternal affection, a man who 
understood the idea of life in conformity with Nature.’ The gravesite bears 
the simplest of inscriptions: Here Lie the Remains of Cecil John Rhodes. 

Related to this are some underlined passages from Marcus Aurelius: 
‘Can’t you see I’m a philosopher?’ ‘I see,’ replied Herodes, ‘a beard and a 
cloak.’ And again, Sextus: ‘I can endure fatigue, have few wants, place my 
own hand to the work, do not meddle with the business of others and have 
given little opportunity to the informers.’ 

It is certainly true that Rhodes had ‘few wants’. His servants found it 
difficult to get him to wear decent clothes, to eat proper meals or even to 
dress for and attend theatrical performances. For recreation he rode a little 
and read a lot. In his later years he enjoyed holding forth from the head of 
the massive dining table at Groote Schuur, where he often ate and drank to 
excess. 

The degree to which he gave ‘opportunity to the informers’ is 
questionable. He was certainly secretive — and, as we shall see, he held to 
the essential principles of his Secret Society until he died, making complex 
arrangements for his core principles to continue after his death. The term 
‘workaholic’ had not been coined at the time, but it certainly applies to 
Rhodes. His last words are apocryphally reported as: ‘So little done, so 
much to do.’’ 

Rhodes kept a tiny tin-roofed seaside cottage in a village near Cape 
Town, where he spent much of his free time with male friends. He died in 
this cottage, tended lovingly by Leander Starr Jameson who — apart from 


the month he was in prison for leading the ill-fated Jameson Raid — had 
never left Rhodes’s side. 


x k OK 


Rhodes’s much-debated misogyny seems to chime with the following 
heavily underlined paragraph in Marcus Aurelius: ‘We can draw on the 
general rule that women, considered collectively, are far inferior to men, but 
considered individually are sometimes far their superior.’ 

However, Rhodes had several female friends, among them Lady Grey, 
wife of the British administrator Earl Grey. She admired Rhodes, observing 
that without him peace with the Matabele ‘would never have been 
accomplished for no other man could secure as he can the confidence of 
both whites and the natives’. There was a similar bond with Julia Maguire, 
wife of Rhodes’s good friend James Rochfort Maguire, who was with 
Rhodes for the duration of the siege of Kimberley, and claimed to have 
eaten every meal in his company. ‘I wished each meal to go on and on so 
fine and exhilarating was the talk.’ 

Rhodes’s relationship with Olive Schreiner was more fraught, however. 
As will soon become clear, the author of The Story of an African Farm 
seems to have had more than an intellectual interest in Rhodes. And this 
was not, apparently, unreciprocated. 


x k k 


Apart from the extraordinary Hatchard typescripts, and the annotated 
Marcus Aurelius in particular, I had come across little else of real interest in 
the Groote Schuur library. Until, one morning, Alta Kriel approached me 
and said, ‘There is also this.’ 

The book she pointed to was William Winwood Reade’s The Martyrdom 
of Man, published in 1872. Her tone was decidedly disapproving, and I 
wondered whether this was because of Rhodes’s obsession with Reade, who 
occupied a prominent position in Rhodes’s intellectual life. But she simply 
went on to say that Rhodes had allegedly told Princess Radziwill — whose 
story will later unfold — that ‘this was the book that made him’. 

Like many Victorians, Rhodes dabbled in the occult, in cabals, and what 
Victorians called ‘the mysteries’. As a teenager on the failing cotton farm, 
Rhodes was among those who regarded The Martyrdom of Man as being 


quite as revolutionary as Darwin’s The Origin of Species. Others shared this 
opinion, including George Orwell, who wrote: ‘Reade was an emancipated 
writer because he seems to speak as man to man to resolve history into an 
intelligible pattern in which there is no need for miracles.” Some twenty 
years earlier, H.G. Wells had commended Reade’s book as ‘an 
extraordinarily inspiring presentation of human history as one consistent 
process’. And similarly, Sherlock Holmes said to Dr Watson: ‘Let me 
recommend this book — one of the most remarkable ever penned.’ 
Interestingly, both H.G. Wells and Arthur Conan Doyle were acolytes of 
Alfred Milner, the British proconsul who ruled the Secret Society as 
Rhodes’s successor when it was established in England early in the 
twentieth century. 

The Martyrdom of Man is a collection of aphorisms, and in this it is 

reminiscent of Marcus Aurelius. The following are a representative sample: 

e If indeed there was a judgement day, it would be for man to appear at 
the bar not as criminal but as accuser. 

e It may safely be asserted that the art of war will soon be reduced to a 
simple question of expenditure and credit, and that the largest purse 
will be the strongest arm. 

e The essence of religion is inertia; the essence of science is change. It is 
the function of the one to preserve, it is the function of the other to 
improve. 


Such ideas would have been music to young Rhodes’s imperialist ears. He 
no doubt thrilled at the notion that ‘Trade is the great engine of progress, 
empire is a necessary condition of trade, egalitarianism and liberal national 
sympathies a waste of time.’ The latter two concepts are promoted by ‘[a] 
sickly school of politicians who declare that all countries belong to their 
inhabitants and to take them is a crime’. 

Much of this is, of course, naive, and so today William Winwood Reade 
is virtually unknown. Reade died young, and The Martyrdom of Man was 
his swansong; no venerable Scottish seer, he was simply a rich young man 
who, like Rhodes, had been a student at Oxford, and had likewise taken 
himself off to Africa. Reade’s often juvenile philosophy, as well as his 
mildly revolutionary political beliefs, fomented ideas in Rhodes which 
remained with him throughout his life. Reade died in 1875, aged thirty-six, 
while covering the Ashanti War for The Times. 


A year later, Rhodes enrolled at Oriel College (Reade had been at 
Magdalen), and it was in 1877 that he wrote his Confession of Faith, where 
he makes the following assertion: 


Africa is still lying ready for us it is our duty to take it. It is our duty to 
seize every opportunity of acquiring more territory and we should keep 
this one idea steadily before our eyes that more territory simply means 
more of the Anglo-Saxon race more of the best the most human, most 
honourable race the world possesses. 


Quite possibly, the copy of The Martyrdom of Man that Alta Kriel had held 
out to me that day at Groote Schuur was the very same one that inspired 
Rhodes also to write the following: ‘Why should we not form a Secret 
Society with but one object: The furtherance of the British Empire and the 
bringing of the whole uncivilised world under British Rule.’ 


3 
The Empire’s Apprentice 


When Rhodes, still only nineteen years old, abandoned the cotton field in 
Natal and arrived at Colesberg Kopje to join his brother Herbert in the even 
more risky business of diamond prospecting, the Empire was hanging on in 
South Africa by its fingertips. 

Established Dutch-speaking families formed the political majority in the 
British colonies of the Cape and Natal. A rebellious band of Boer farmers 
had trekked away from British rule in 1836, eventually setting up their own 
republics in the hinterland: the Orange Free State and the South African 
Republic.' When the Boer War ended in 1902, the British annexed both, 
calling them respectively the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal. 

Ownership of the diamond fields was hotly disputed by the Boers, but the 
still unnamed area was rapidly becoming a digger colony in its own right. 
In August 1866, when the first diamond pipes were found, 1,000 claims 
were marked out in a matter of days. By October the army of diggers had 
risen to 5,000, and by December the population reached 7,000 — by now 
greater than the adjoining Boer republics. 

Rhodes wrote to his mother, who was understandably worried about him, 
euphemistically describing Colesberg Kopje as a ‘small round hill 
surrounded by white tents’, effectively disguising the awfulness of the 
place. For by then, of course, Colesberg Kopje was already a thing of the 
past. By December, just a month after Rhodes arrived, there was already a 
hole seventy feet deep where the kopje had been. 

This pit would soon become the largest hole ever to be dug on the surface 
of the earth. Mined for almost half a century, the Kimberley ‘Big Hole’ 
finally closed in 1914, after an estimated 50,000 miners had dug a crater 
some forty-two acres across. Wielding mainly picks and shovels, the men 
eventually excavated to a depth of 1,097 metres. 

Approaching the diggings, Rhodes would have gaped at a giant plume of 
yellow dust rising high into a cloudless sky, with below it a seething slum 


of dirty canvas, packing-case shacks and mud-brick hovels. No incipient 
consumptive could have lasted a day here, and the pollution around the Big 
Hole surely puts to rest any suggestion that Rhodes had chest problems. The 
following anonymous report from the time is instructive: 


Our wagons at last entered the great beehive, and wended their way in 
and out among the canvas shelters dotted promiscuously here, there 
and everywhere, creaking and groaning through deep sand and ruts or 
staggering over mighty mounds of debris. The few wooden tenements 
scattered about at rare intervals had been fashioned out of packing 
cases and the owners thereof considered themselves the aristocrats of 
Diggerdom. 

Tents became denser and more bewildering in its chaotic array. 
Water was then very scarce and the many unwashed faces that peeped 
out curiously as we passed seemed to match the colour of the many 
canvas abodes. Hordes of dogs and semi-nude kaffirs were everywhere 
and handy Scotch carts drawn by teams of oxen, mules or horses were 
noisily bumping their way along labyrinthine roadways. 

Every conceivable cast and colour of the human race — the Kaffir, 
the Englishman, the Hottentot, and the Dutchman, the Fingo and the 
German, the Yankee and the Swede, the Frenchman and the Turk, the 
Norwegian, the Russian and the Greek. In fact a smattering of people 
from every nation on the face of the earth — digging, sifting and sorting 
from morning until night, day after day, month after month until they 
have obtained a sufficiency. 


The secretary of state for the colonies, Lord Kimberley, decided that the 
farm Vooruitzicht, where the first diamonds were found, was 
unpronounceable, and so the place was called Kimberley. 

Ownership of this hell hole was, similarly, a matter of dispute. In 1871 a 
British Court of Arbitration dismissed the territorial claims of both Boer 
states — the South African Republic and the Orange Free State — and 
declared the Griqua chief Nicolaas Waterboer owner of what was fast 
becoming the most valuable land in southern Africa. 

This was a deliberate and considered insult to the Boers, who not only 
considered the Griquas to be a race of bastards, but regarded Griqua women 
as a danger to Boer racial purity. It is no accident that the earliest 


‘apartheid’ laws were passed in the Boer republics, preventing sexual 
relationships between Boers and Griqua women. According to Rotberg, the 
Griquas were 


an ethnically-mixed people from much of the human material of early 
South Africa: Boer frontiersmen; remnants of Koisan hunters; 
gatherers and pastoralists; escaped slaves from the Cape; free blacks 
from the same domain; and Africans somehow detached from their 
own communities. They were in a genetic sense the only true South 
Africans. 


Insult was added to Boer injury when, in that same year of 1871, the Cape 
Colony annexed Griqualand West as a Crown Colony, dispatching three 
commissioners and a strong contingent of police to run Kimberley. 
Unbeknown to Cecil Rhodes, who was just approaching his twentieth 
birthday, these events would provide him with a unique apprenticeship. The 
new Crown Colony was given a seat in the Cape Parliament, and five years 
later, Cecil Rhodes, by then a Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and a 
millionaire, stood for the seat and won. He would hold it for the rest of his 
life. 

A further justification for the extraordinary British decision to recognise 
Waterboer’s claim to Griqualand West has emerged in recent years — and it 
would impinge directly on Rhodes’s secret vision. The imperial dream of 
the time, shared and later championed by Rhodes and his Secret Society, 
was of a United States of Africa, starting with a federation of all the states 
of South Africa. But if the Boer republics were allowed to claim the 
diamond fields they would have grown richer than the Cape. Moreover, 
they would likely have formed political and military ententes with 
Germany’s African colonies, thus scuppering any imperial plan for a 
continental federation. Indeed, the governor of the Cape, Sir Henry Barkly, 
had considerably exceeded his authority when he annexed the diamond 
fields and installed his commissioners. It was therefore unsurprising when, 
in 1872, the Cape legislature, which was packed with wealthy Dutch 
farmers, refused to vote funds to run the annexed territory. 

But all this was still in the future, and Rhodes in the meantime had been 
reunited with his teenage friend Caesar Hawkins — the first of many blue- 
eyed boys with whom he would share his affections. While gossipy Lewis 


Michell is the source, it should be remembered that Michell was the only 
biographer who had full access to Rhodes’s private papers: ‘Early in 1871, 
while still strenuously at work, Cecil was fortunate enough to secure a 
companion of about his own age. This was Henry Caesar Hawkins who, on 
leaving an English public school, came to Natal where his father was at one 
time an officer of the first Royals, now Resident Magistrate of the Upper 
Umkomaas.’ 

That is undoubtedly an understatement. The two young neighbours were 
peas from a pod, and Caesar decided he would also give up cotton and join 
his friend in Kimberley. ‘A friendship soon sprung up between the two and 
in their spare moments they studied together.’ This is surely another 
understatement. Other accounts describe how Rhodes dreamed and debated 
with Caesar Hawkins about a worldwide English autocracy run by a secret 
society with rules as rigid as those of the Spanish Inquisition. Hawkins 
joined the band of brothers as a founder member, and in Kimberley the two 
young men ‘messed’ together and continued to debate the ideas that would 
eventually form the basis for Rhodes’s Secret Society. 

Surrounded by the chaos of the Kimberley pit and its vagabond 
community, Rhodes must also have pondered another of his lifelong 
obsessions: how human societies descended into anarchy. Michell, who had 
attended some of these debates, eulogises the Colossus, claiming that he 
rose Loyola-like above the social chaos, the anti-Semitism and the racism, 
the drunkenness and the godlessness of Kimberley, and planned a better 
way to govern the world. Was Rhodes in fact deranged, a trifle unhinged, by 
the bizarre life he lived in Kimberley? Even Michell would seem to think 
that this was the case. He wonders how Rhodes’s friends would have 
viewed the codicil to his first will: ‘Had they seen this astonishing 
document, they might well have questioned the sanity of his mind.’ 

When one considers how Rhodes lived — in an unsanitary tin shack 
without running water — and with whom he lived — a mixture of ruffians, 
Jewish diamond buyers and money lenders, poets, sons of the world’s 
aristocracy, black peasants from remote tribes — in an environment of 
murder, mayhem and drunkenness, there is every possibility that there was a 
touch of madness in this nineteen-year-old son of the manse. Yet it was 
here, on the edge of the Big Hole, and clutching Marcus Aurelius as his 
bible, that Rhodes refined his plan for a secret society, led by himself, that 
would eventually control the world. And so the Secret Society was formed 


— and eventually reformed by Rhodes’s acolyte, Alfred Milner, into an 
international society of such huge influence it was for many years at the 
heart of British governance, to the extent that it would eventually negotiate 
peace in the Great War. 

It should be remembered that young Cecil Rhodes was a complete 
anomaly in this community of hell-raisers. There are many accounts 
attesting to this fact. Artist Norman Garstin, who lived with Rhodes in 
1872, has left us with a vivid pen-portrait of a boy floating loftily above this 
human cesspool: ‘Eccentric and a dreamer ... his eyes on a book, or his 
mind deep in thought ... it often seemed that the larger part of his brain was 
dealing with something of which no one else had cognisance.’? Frank 
Rhodes gives further insight into his brother in a letter to their mother: 
‘Fair, blue-eyed and with somewhat aquiline features he stood out in 
flannels of the school playing field, somewhat shrunken with strenuous 
rather than effective washing, that still left the colour of the red veld dust. 
He once asked me “I dare say you think I am keen about money. I assure 
you I wouldn’t greatly care if I lost all of it tomorrow.” 

Caesar Hawkins was Rhodes’s closest friend at this time, and the two 
young men had many long discussions, turning over ideas they had 
formulated during their time on the cotton farm. They made a firm pact that 
as soon as they could afford it they would return to England and go up to 
Oxford University. But in the meantime these two teenage boys had to 
survive the hell hole of Kimberley as they began to make their fortunes. 

Today, the hole is a popular local attraction which tourists may visit by 
train along the track built by Rhodes as the first part of his route from Cape 
to Cairo. It seems inconceivable that this was once a mine teeming with a 
diverse mob, all hand-digging for diamonds, and that the water-filled hole 
had produced such extraordinary wealth. 
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Rhodes clearly had a magnetism which attracted like-minded ‘brothers’, 
many of whom had come to Africa for health reasons — but also to seek 
their fortune. They included Rhodes’s lifelong friend and doctor, Leander 
Starr Jameson, and his business associate Charles Dunnell Rudd, whose 
acute business brain and foresight helped steer Rhodes towards complete 
ownership of most of Kimberley; later, Rudd helped him to win the 


concession that guaranteed him control of a massive piece of Africa that 
came to be called Rhodesia. 

Rudd, a Harrow and Cambridge man nine years Rhodes’s senior, had, 
prior to meeting Rhodes, been risking his life grubbing for diamonds in the 
infamous pit. His experiences provide an accurate image of what life was 
like in this ‘place fit for devils’. For weeks on end, Rudd survived on 
mealie meal and rotting venison, ‘staggering 300 yards from his claim to 
wash and sieve his heavy loads of gravel with the waters of the river’.* 
Typhoid almost killed him, but his fortunes rose when he began to sell 
mining services and to buy and sell diamonds. It was then that he met 
Rhodes. 

A Scot, Rudd was dour and cautious, something of a foil to Rhodes — 
who thrilled at what he called ‘the Game’. They had very different 
objectives: Rudd wanted to accumulate a personal fortune, while Rhodes 
wanted to expand the Empire. The difference in their ages resulted in Rudd 
being regarded as a role model, indeed father figure. In fact, Rhodes was 
the actual decision-maker and Rudd often turned a blind eye to Rhodes’s 
more dubious dealings, in particular the deal to control the land that became 
Rhodesia. Significantly, Rudd was happily married, and while he was never 
involved in the Secret Society, he must have known about it. 
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By 1872, Rhodes had moved out of his tent and had settled in the Old Rush 
quarter of the ramshackle town. Here the band of brothers was part of what 
might be termed a social community with budding social pretensions. A 
contemporary of Rhodes observed: ‘Many gentlemen blessed with wives 
and families have encamped here and made themselves comparatively 
comfortable. And the English element predominates pleasingly over the 
Dutch or Boer.’ 

The New Rush suburb, according to the acerbic Lord Kimberley, 
remained ‘rowdy’: ‘Nothing is more common than to see canteens adorned 
with a row of dead-drunk corpses at 10 a.m. Policemen there are none and 
they [the drunks] never appear in the streets unless three parts gone.’ 

With Herbert still away, Rhodes was joined by his older brother, Frank. A 
military man who would devote his entire life to Rhodes, Frank did much of 
his younger brother’s dirty work. For these services — which would result in 


him serving time in a Boer jail — Frank alone of Rhodes’s siblings was 
rewarded with a small slice of Rhodes’s English estate, though the 
allowance was only available during Frank’s lifetime. 

Rhodes shared bachelor quarters with a band of brothers. The group 
gained a reputation for being intellectual, and came to be known, rather 
mockingly, as the ‘Twelve Apostles’ — clearly an early model for the Secret 
Society. The ‘Apostles’ has a Jesuit echo,’ and it was in these meetings that 
Rhodes undoubtedly discovered and debated the ties that bind secret 
societies. Caesar Hawkins wrote in a letter: 


I found Cecil very much grown and a man of some importance and 
authority. He and a few others had a small mess in a wood and iron 
house, between Kimberley and De Beers. Among others there were the 
late Sir Jacob Barry and Sir Sidney Shippard. I frequently dined there 
with Rhodes, and was always much struck with the lead he took in any 
discussion, and the attention paid to whatever he said by men much 
older than himself. 


Then, just as it had with cotton, the bottom dropped out of the diamond 
market. The crisis was the consequence of working conditions at the hole, 
which by now were so awful that diamond digging no longer seemed an 
economic proposition, and people left. Rudd and Rhodes sensed an 
opportunity in this, working together on their claims: ‘Very hard manual 
work when labour became scarce,’ said Rudd, describing how they ‘carried 
the “paydirt” in bags, boxes or buckets to the sorting tables’. Rhodes broke 
his finger in the process, but their determination to survive saved them, and 
they soon began to diversify. 

As prices slumped they bought up abandoned claims, as well as parts of 
claims, and began to provide services to the mine, becoming successful 
entrepreneurs. Rudd started a rope and machinery business that eventually 
became the largest in South Africa, and Rhodes went to the Cape where he 
bought old agricultural steam engines that were converted into water 
pumps. It was not long before he won tenders to save two flooded mines, 
Du Toit’s Pan and Old De Beers. 

Though fuel for these ‘asthmatic’ old threshing machine engines was 
difficult to find, Rhodes was not deterred: he ‘had a shaggy Basuto pony 
and an old yellow cart in which he scoured the country before sunrise to 


waylay the great Boer wagons as they lumbered towards the Kimberley 
market’. Together, Rudd and Rhodes bought and sold anything and 
everything, anticipating buyers’ needs. One of their most successful 
ventures was the aforementioned ice-cream maker. Francis Robert 
Thompson, an interpreter Rhodes later used in Matabeleland, provides the 
following amusing description of the men’s ice-cream parlour: 


You are to imagine the great Cecil Rhodes standing behind a white 
cotton blanket, slung across a tent, turning a handle of a bucket ice- 
cream machine, and passing the finished article to Rudd to sell from a 
packing case at one of the corners of the Diamond Market. The ice- 
cream retailed at sixpence a wine-glass full, with an extra sixpence for 
a slab of cake. 


But there was a more serious side to all this. Still only nineteen years old, 
Rhodes realised that ‘the small man will soon be compelled to quit the 
diamond game’. The Cape government also came to this conclusion, and as 
miners abandoned the diggings in their thousands, the government eased the 
rules on how many claims an individual could hold. ‘Consolidation’ 
became the buzzword. 

Rhodes looked to developments in the United States of America, and 
took these as his model. Railways were opening up in the USA, and the 
gargantuan oil monopoly Standard Oil was being consolidated by John D. 
Rockefeller — a monopoly that ended in 1914, however, with the passing of 
the Clayton Antitrust Act. 

Rhodes had just turned twenty, and the times were desperate: heavy rains 
flooded the Kimberley mine, and just after that the Vienna Bourse 
collapsed, impacting on diamond prices. Thousands of tons of yellow soil 
came down, burying access roads and the blue ground claims below. 
Rhodes cabled friends in Cape Town: ‘New Rush full of water no money 
coming in from ground all going out.’ 

Seemingly unperturbed, Rhodes simply packed his bags and departed for 
Oxford, leaving Rudd to steer their partnership through the growing mining 
recession. Rhodes had come to believe that, unlike lesser mortals, he had 
the benefit of divine guidance’ — and so he blithely sailed for England. 
There are two other examples of this type of behaviour which I will deal 
with in more detail later but are worth mentioning here. The first was the 


outlandish decision to invade and occupy a vast chunk of southern Africa 
which he then named after himself; the second was his key involvement in 
the attempt to take over the Boer republics by armed force, in the incident 
that came to be known as the Jameson Raid. The army he raised for the 
former incursion numbered just over 200 men, who would have to face 
thousands of disciplined, regimented Matabele warriors. The Matabele 
never attacked this tiny ‘Pioneer Column’, however. The raid on the Boer 
republics — a clear act of war — was also mounted by a few hundred fighting 
men, who included Rhodes’s brother Frank. 

An alternative explanation for Rhodes’s strange behaviour is that he had 
come to believe in luck after his diamond-field experience, and that he had 
developed a taste for risk-taking in the tradition of the Rockefellers, 
Vanderbilts, Astors, Guggenheims and Carnegies. A number of these 
American moguls, including Jay Gould and the Rothschild and Barings 
bankers, were already active in the diamond fields, buying up claims as fast 
as they became available. 

Yet there is nothing in Rhodes’s conventional Christian upbringing that 
promoted ambitions of this kind — apart, perhaps, from the missionary 
fervour of the time. On the other hand, Rhodes frequently mentioned his 
love of the game and was often quite careless, if not disdainful, of money. 
At this early age at least, he appears to have allowed himself few 
indulgences apart from books, and a lot of ‘brooding’ (Rudyard Kipling 
later described this ‘brooding spirit’ as the source of his genius). 

Rhodes wrote to Frank, candidly confessing, ‘Really what is life worth at 
my present mode of existence with no object, no aim?’ Significantly, he 
added: ‘I cannot help feeling I was made for better things.’ Quite clearly, 
the idea of his Secret Society had begun to take shape, and much earlier 
than most have suggested. 

The most telling description of Rhodes at the time remains that of 
Norman Garstin, who seems to sense hidden obsessions: 


I seem to see a fair young man, frequently sunk in deep thoughts, his 
hands buried in his trouser pockets, his legs crossed and possibly 
twisted together, quite oblivious of the talk around him; then without a 
word he would get up and go out with some set purpose in his mind 
which he was at no pains to communicate ... He was a compound of 
moody silence and impulsive action. He was hot and even violent at 


times, but in working towards his ends he laid his plans with care and 
circumspection ... The duality of his nature, the contemplative and the 
executive, had a curious counterpoint in his voice, which broke, when 
he was excited, into a sort of falsetto, unusual in a man of his make; 
his laugh also had this falsetto note. 


Then there is the sketch by diamond buyer Louis Cohen, hinting at a darker 
side to Rhodes: ‘Leaning moodily with hands in his pockets against a street 
wall. He hardly ever had a companion, seemingly took no interest in 
anything but his own thoughts, and I do not believe if a flock of the most 
adorable women passed through the street he would go across the street to 
see them. For the fair sex he cared nothing.’ 

Rhodes’s inclination for male company was by now becoming apparent, 
and questions regarding sexual preference have inevitably been asked about 
a number of the ‘brothers’, some of whom did, however, marry and have 
children. Though Rhodes was very close to several of the band, there is 
more evidence of intellectual than sexual intimacy. The ‘brothers’ included 
many aesthetes, including the architect Reginald Fairlie; Norman Garstin, 
who would become a well-known fin de siécle artist; H.C. Steppings 
Wright, who became an artist for The London Illustrated News; and William 
Scully, who went on to become a respected South African poet and novelist. 
Their presence in this company is a harbinger of Rhodes’s later preference 
for male company such as that provided by John Verschoyle and Reginald 
Baliol Brett, both of whom fancied themselves ‘aesthetes’. 

Several others became successful politicians and civil servants; among 
these were Jacob Berry, who was later knighted and became judge president 
of the Cape, and Sidney Godolphin Shippard, later Sir Sidney, who was the 
first administrator of Bechuanaland. Alfred Beit, together with Rhodes and 
Charles Rudd, became a multi-millionaire businessman. Beit, a German 
Jew, began by valuing and selling raw diamonds, and eventually 
bequeathed a large part of his vast fortune to the furtherance of the aims of 
Rhodes’s Secret Society. To this day, there is a Beit Trust and a Beit Fund at 
Oxford University, used for purposes that promote the study of the history 
of the British Empire and Commonwealth. 
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After Rhodes moved out of the brick-and-tin ‘mess’ he had occupied with 
his ‘brothers’ in Kimberley, he shared lodgings with his siblings Herbert 
and Frank, and his friend Scully. But now Rhodes, already a successful 
young businessman — who occasionally met his academic obligations in 
Oxford — went a significant step further: he set up house with his secretary, 
Neville Pickering. The two men lived together, apparently very happily, for 
years, until Pickering’s fatal horse accident sometime later. The debates and 
arguments that Rhodes enjoyed with his band of brothers filled many long 
hours in the intellectual desert of the diggings. The mundane business of 
grubbing for diamonds was set aside for weightier talk, particularly with 
Sidney Shippard and Caesar Hawkins, about how to put the world to rights 
and ‘the Game’ as Rhodes always referred to it. 

For the Victorians, the phrase came to have a particular meaning, and it 
was later immortalised in the novels of Rudyard Kipling and John Buchan, 
both of whom were close friends of Rhodes. Essentially, the Game — or ‘the 
Great Game’ — was English imperialism, facilitated by upper-class ‘secret 
agents’ who were generally members of secret societies and who usually 
had three things in common: a public-school education, a token university 
degree, and private wealth. These agents operated on the frontiers of the 
Empire, were experts at passing themselves off as natives, and all belonged 
to prestigious London clubs. 

The most notable literary exponent of the Game was John Buchan, who 
remained closely connected to the Secret Society, right up to the time 
Milner took it over from Rhodes. Buchan was a political officer during his 
time in Africa (his novel Prester John depicts an agent infiltrating a secret 
society), while Rhodes promoted Empire by means of a clandestine society, 
military operations and cross-border gunrunning. Buchan eventually 
became a highly esteemed ‘great gamer’: as Lord Tweedsmuir, peer of the 
realm and governor general of Canada, Buchan was one of the first in a 
string of influential diplomats to graduate from Milner’s metamorphosed 
Secret Society. 

It is remarkable that Rhodes, only twenty years old when he left for 
Oxford in 1873, already had plans for a life of undercover political 
manoeuvring that would reshape the world. Indeed, he was just a couple of 
years away from drawing up a will designed to do exactly that. Rhodes’s 
biographers have generally been bewildered by his time at Oriel, straining 
to resurrect the boy obsessed with Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 


Empire, the youth captivated by obscure classics, the admirer of Marcus 
Aurelius who thrived on intellectual debate. What adds to the confusion is 
the fact that, at this point of his life, there was not the slightest hint that, 
buried deep inside Cecil John Rhodes, was a playboy-dandy straining to get 
out. This confusion is clear in Harold Hensman’s Cecil Rhodes, where the 
author struggles to reconcile these contradictions, resorting to distortion in 
the attempt: 


In 1873 the young man quitted the democratic and cosmopolitan 
community of the diamond fields to enter the quiet studious 
atmosphere which ever hangs over a university town. During the time 
he was at Oxford it was Rhodes’s habit to spend the summer term at 
the university, and then at the end of about six months to return to the 
Cape and the diamond fields. 


To describe Kimberley as ‘a democratic and cosmopolitan community’ is 
risible, to say the least. Yet Hensman continues: ‘He also avoided the 
rigours of the English winter, for though by this time he seems to have 
shaken off the effects of his chest complaint, to have wintered in England 
would have been to submit his lungs to a strain under which they would 
have probably broken down once more.’ This is in sharp contrast to the 
image of Rhodes provided by a digger, George Beet, who describes a young 
man with ‘light brown wavy hair, parted on the left side. In disposition he 
seemed extremely reserved, although in reality he was not so, but certainly 
one had to know him first in order to get over this impression. To me he 
never showed any signs of lung trouble ...”* 

The facts are that twenty-year-old Rhodes arrived at Oxford, wearing 
what would become his trademark ‘bags’, a chamois pouch of uncut 
diamonds in his pocket, and that he sat a Latin entrance examination for 
University College — which he failed. Yet Oxford was not the end for this 
strangely attired Rhodes, but rather an extraordinary beginning. It was the 
starting point in a saga of epic proportions, which Rhodes set in motion: the 
hoard of diamonds, the piles of gold, the mysticism and secret societies, 
King Solomon’s mines and biblical Ophir, and political and sexual intrigues 
involving princes, presidents and prime ministers. There were huge 
successes and spectacular failures. And above all, there was the growing 


influence of his Secret Society and its eventual role — under Milner — in 
rescuing England from defeat in the Great War. 

A significant factor in these developments is Rhodes’s homosexuality. 
Within the space of a few years he would be mingling with a powerful 
coterie of allegedly gay, lesbian and bisexual men and women, all of whom 
would become members of, or be politically associated with, his Secret 
Society. Prominent in this group were two prime ministers, Lord Balfour 
and Lord Rosebery, a royal mistress, Daisy Greville, a prime minister’s 
wife, Margot Asquith, and Reginald Baliol Brett, who had the ear of three 
generations of royalty, from Queen Victoria to King George. Brett himself 
was a Self-confessed pederast. 

But before Rhodes could rise to these dizzy social heights and pursue his 
imperial hopes and dreams, he had to succeed at Oxford. Undeterred by his 
failure to gain entry to University College, he strode brazenly down ‘the 
High’, determined to square things with Caesar Hawkins’s uncle at Oriel. 
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University College, or ‘Univ’, took 90 per cent of its ‘men’ from public 
schools. Rhodes, however, had not attended a public school. Thus the 
college master, Dr D.G.G. Bradley, rejected Rhodes — thereby making the 
worst decision of his career. 

Unabashed by this rebuff, Rhodes approached the provost of Oriel 
College, who happened to be the uncle of his good friend Caesar Hawkins. 
There are several apocryphal accounts of the interview, the most common 
having Provost Hawkins stare down at young Rhodes in hostile silence as 
he says, ‘All the colleges send me their failures.’ Another has Hawkins 
study Rhodes’s letter of introduction, then dismissively exclaim, ‘Pff. So 
the Master of University sends me his leavings,’ upon which Rhodes 
protests vigorously. Hawkins eventually lets him in — an early signal of 
Rhodes’s persuasive skills, perhaps. 

Whatever the facts, Rhodes became a Man at Oxford in October 1873, by 
then too late to permit residence in the college. He had to study hard to pass 
the entry test to the classics course known as Responsions, but pass he did — 
at a price, however: soon afterwards he was struck down by a ‘life- 
threatening’ chill, allegedly after rowing on the Isis. 

The chill, developing into ‘pneumonia’ or possibly even ‘pleurisy’, finds 
its place in history propelled by little more than Chinese whispers, 
appearing as gospel in the early biographies; this in spite of the fact that 
Rhodes, soon after the alleged episode, records that he is feeling very well. 
In support of these versions is the rumoured medical report of a Dr Morrel 
Mackenzie who sends Rhodes back to Africa with ‘but a few months to 
live’. It is a diagnosis that has become pivotal in the myth of Rhodes, 
portraying him as ‘a soul driven by the spectre of death’. There have been 
several failed attempts to locate Dr Mackenzie’s casebook, especially since 
Rhodes’s autopsy revealed no evidence of consumptive or tubercular 
lesions. Nevertheless, upon his return to Kimberley, his friends, the 


Curreys, reported that ‘he was subject at this time to bleeding from one 
lung’. 

This is not surprising, however, as it was winter and snow was falling in 
the arid area around Kimberley, making the air dry and hard to breathe. 
Moreover, the Curreys’ shack was ‘hardly habitable in winter’. Robert 
Rotberg is wary of this story and his research provides another angle on the 
incident: after initially feeling well on the voyage home, Rhodes fell ill 
again, only to recover by the time he reached Cape Town. Somewhat 
pointedly, Rotberg continues the tale: ‘So fearful had he been of fourteen 
days alone in a wagon from the Cape to Kimberley that he had engaged a 
young steward from the boat to look after him along the road as the steward 
had done aboard the ship.’ 

Halfway home, Rhodes had written to his father to report that the voyage 
had left him feeling better than he had been, declaring, ‘I have quite got 
over the depression I used to have.’ But perhaps there is an entirely 
different explanation for Rhodes’s condition. In the middle of his cramming 
to get into Oxford, Rhodes’s mother had died of a ‘seizure’ following 
months of ill health. At the time, a seizure usually meant a stroke. Rhodes 
was devastated by his mother’s death. A note by a Mrs Bennett describes 
him on his way to Plymouth Harbour suddenly burying his head in his 
hands and sobbing uncontrollably. 

The African sun worked its magic, however, and with the assistance of 
the burly ship’s steward who tended Rhodes along the way to Kimberley, as 
well as the help of the Currey family, Rhodes was soon back in good health. 
He had spent just that one term at Oxford in 1873 before finally quitting 
until 1876. Unlike the other Oxford men, he was running his life in reverse: 
career first, education second. And yet by the time he arrived at Oxford and 
ensured his place was secure, both careers — the hard-nosed diamond 
business and his playboy university business — were already being pushed 
to the background by the colossal adventure that was lurking at the back of 
his mind. The Great Game was on, and he would be a major player. 

Back in Kimberley, there was much work to be done to get the diamond 
business on its feet again. Conditions had worsened considerably. 
Despairing civic officials protested that the ratio of bars — serving a brandy 
concoction called Cape Smoke and a cane-spirit rum called witblits (white 
lightning) — had risen to one for every forty inhabitants. 


Nobody with a weak constitution or whose lungs were bleeding could 
have possibly withstood these conditions, suggesting that the Currey 
account is dubious. It is also true, and certainly ironic, that Kimberley, once 
the open-cast mining came to an end and the dust cleared from the high 
desert air, became a popular destination for asthma sufferers — thanks in no 
small part to the railway line that Rhodes had built from Cape Town. It 
drew in a number of characters, among them Olive Schreiner, who will 
feature later in our story. 
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In Kimberley the festering political disputes were, if anything, even worse 
than the digging conditions. The two neighbouring Boer republics still laid 
claim to the diamond fields, though the British intervention had forced them 
to sit back and watch as 50,000 foreigners, whom the puritanical Boers 
perceived as drunks and whore-mongers, settled in as their neighbours. 

These Uitlanders — mostly foreigners like Rhodes — held the Boers in 
contempt; their scorn embraced the illiterate old president, Oom (Uncle) 
Paul Kruger, as well as what they perceived as a scattering of peasant 
farmers occupying vast stretches of unfenced veld. For men like Rhodes, 
this was all simply to be brushed aside, and the land incorporated into a 
proper English-speaking colony as soon as troops could be diverted from 
the Kaffir Wars to do the job. 

The Boers had no idea that a stripling Uitlander, Cecil John Rhodes, had 
already begun to dream of an Africa in which they would play no part 
whatsoever — unless, of course, they agreed to play a passive role. In 
Rhodes’s scheme of things, if the republics remained in Boer hands they 
would be nothing but roadblocks on the British highway he was planning 
from the Cape to Cairo. 

However, Rhodes did occasionally let his guard drop in the presence of 
strangers. There is, for example, the story beloved of Rhodes’s early 
biographers, where Captain Charles Warren! observes upon meeting up with 
Rhodes en route to the diamond fields: ‘It was impossible not to recognise 
that he [Rhodes] had every prospect of a brilliant career.’ Had the captain 
been a closer observer, he might have reported that the pretentious young 
man was a religious bigot spouting jingoistic nonsense (typical of many 
British who were abroad at the time). Instead, we have the following: ‘He 


relieved the tedium of the post-cart journey by intent study of the Book of 
Common prayer ... and mastering the Thirty-Nine Articles’ of the Anglican 
Church.’ Rhodes had also tucked away in his bags the draft of his 
Confession of Faith. Without realising it, Captain Warren was also 
presented with a broad outline of the aims and principles of the planned 
Secret Society, as Rhodes pronounced on man’s place in the universe, and 
predestination. 

It should be pointed out that the Confession of Faith provides significant 
evidence of Rhodes’s latent homosexuality. Psychologists claim that, given 
Rhodes’s deep devotion to his mother, his Oedipal desire to be part of a 
band of brothers indicates repressed sexual impulses. He never outgrew his 
boyhood either, as Rotberg points out: 


That Rhodes remained a pre-adolescent in so many significant respects 
and these pre-adolescent characteristics shaped his striving for 
greatness, is clear. During Cecil’s school years the band of brothers 
substituted in important ways for the absent masculine influence of his 
father ... Lacking it, Rhodes repeatedly sought the support of a gang or 
band. Subsequently in his personal relationships he always gravitated 
to friends or lovers with whom he could stay young. 


Be that as it may, Anthony Sampson’s recent insights remain cogent: ‘the 
character of Rhodes — with his combination of shrewdness and adolescence, 
romanticism and ruthlessness, imagination and vulgarity, has eluded all his 
biographers’. 

The actual birth of the Secret Society — in Rhodes’s so-called lost years 
of 1873 to 1876 — occurred in very humble surroundings in Kimberley, 
which were fortunately recorded by Lewis Michell, who attended with at 
least four other young men. Rhodes confessed to huge imperial ambitions, 
adding that the accumulation of wealth was no longer his prime objective: 


Gentlemen I have asked you to dine because I want to tell you what I 
want to do with the remainder of my life. I think that if a man when he 
is young determines to devote his life to one worthy object and persists 
in that he can do a great deal during that life even if it is to be a short 
one as I know my life will be. The object to which I intend to devote 
my life is the defence and the extension of the British Empire. The 


British Empire stands for the protection of all the inhabitants of a 
country in life, liberty, fair play and happiness and is the greatest 
platform the world has ever seen for these purposes ... It is mainly the 
extension of the Empire northwards that we have to watch and work 
for in South Africa.’ 


His audience, which included bankers and a civil servant, applauded. One 
of the group, Joseph Orpen, would go into politics, and he agreed that the 
British government was ‘fundamentally the best’. They decided to form a 
secret society and to exchange ideas on Rhodes’s ‘principals and points’. 
Joseph Orpen suggested members should be required to include a secret 
sign in all written correspondence — ‘the symbol of a five on the dice’ — 
which would identify ‘The Pyramid of Brothers’. No further records of 
meetings exist, though this was clearly a decision taken by the group. 

The members maintained close ties. Michell remained Rhodes’s banker 
and became his first biographer. Some years later, together with Rhodes, 
Joseph Orpen entered the Cape Parliament. They were, respectively, 
members for Kimberley and Griqualand West. In time, and with Orpen at 
his side, Rhodes would become prime minister. 
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Though Rhodes had an expanding business to run, he also needed to fulfil 
the requirements for his Oxford degree. He had to put in a total of nine 
terms, but had completed only one term in 1873. He put in three when he 
returned in 1876, all four in 1877, two in 1878, and the Michaelmas Term in 
1881, the year he was finally awarded a mediocre degree. Midway through 
this period, however, the spectre of frail health rose to haunt him once 
again. 

He is said to have suffered a heart attack, but at twenty-four Rhodes was 
trim and fit, and the vascular enlargement that eventually killed him was 
still more than two decades in the future, as were the bad habits which 
probably caused it. Michell’s record of this attack is bizarre in the extreme: 
‘It so shook his nerves that his friends once found him in his room, blue 
with fright, his door barricaded with a chest of drawers and other furniture; 
he insisted that he had seen a ghost.’ These are surely not the actions of a 


man who has just had a heart attack, or indeed ‘seen a ghost’? Rhodes 
would have sought help, not boarded himself up. 

Was Rhodes having some kind of nervous breakdown — a fairly common 
occurrence in the early years of student life? He was certainly a prime 
candidate, as things were tough in Kimberley, his beloved mother had died, 
and he was far from meeting his obligations at Oxford. Sadly, no primary 
evidence exists that this incident ever actually happened. None of the 
friends who found him in a blue funk ever identified themselves, and the 
only indication that something had happened to scare Rhodes in the summer 
of 1877 is his determination to finalise the draft of his Confession of Faith 
by June, and to write the first of his many wills, which was completed in 
September of that year. 

Michell includes a verbatim copy of this Confession in his biography of 
Rhodes. The legalistic introduction is followed by a handwritten section 
where Rhodes describes himself as ‘Of Oriel College, Oxford, but presently 
of Kimberley in the province of Griqualand West.’ He begins with a typical 
rhetorical flourish: ‘It often strikes a man to inquire what is the chief good 
in life’, but it is the text which follows that makes it such a unique and 
extraordinary document: 


I leave all my worldly goods in trust (to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Lord Carnarvon, and Sidney Godolphin Shippard now of the 
Inner Temple) To and for the establishment, promotion and 
development of, a Secret Society, the true aim and object thereof shall 
be the extension of British rule throughout the world, the perfecting of 
a system of immigration from the United Kingdom, and of 
colonisation by British subjects of all lands where the means of 
livelihood are attainable by energy, labour and enterprise, and 
especially the occupation by British settlers of the entire Continent of 
Africa, the Holy Land, the Valley of the Euphrates, the islands of 
Cyprus and Candia, the whole of South America, the Islands of the 
Pacific not heretofore possessed by Great Britain, the whole of the 
Malay Archipelago, the seaboard of China and Japan, the ultimate 
recovery of the United States of America as an integral part of the 
British Empire, the inauguration of a system of Colonial representation 
in the Imperial Parliament which may tend to weld together the 
disjointed members of the Empire, and, finally, the foundation of so 


great a Power as to hereafter render wars impossible and promote the 
best interests of humanity. 


This surely numbers among the most deranged set of objectives ever 
compiled, and reads more like fiction — the stuff of John Buchan’s The 
Thirty-Nine Steps or Edgar Wallace’s The Four Just Men. Yet this was not 
some mad impulse: Rhodes had been turning these ideas over in his mind 
for months, if not years.* Apart from that single incident with the ghost, 
there is no record of mental illness. Indeed, within a few years Rhodes 
would be a prime minister and a privy councillor. How, then, did he come to 
believe that all this could be achieved by a secret society? 

Though the Confession was attached as a codicil to Rhodes’s first will, it 
is unlikely it was entirely his own work. The trustee, Sidney Shippard, a 
member of the Kimberley band of brothers and an African colonial officer, 
was a player in many of Rhodes’s more outrageous adventures and also a 
close and loyal friend. He went on to Oxford at about the same time as 
Rhodes, and he will feature large in this account. 
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In South Africa, the Secret Society remained secret from its inception. It 
was only in 1912 that Lewis Michell revealed its existence, when in his 
biography he records the first meeting of the Pyramid of Brothers. He goes 
on to report Rhodes’s claim that he had ‘never deviated from the policy we 
laid down then’ — a policy that, presumably, was known to the ‘brothers’ 
and to others associated with the group, as well as to Rhodes’s close friends. 
Caesar Hawkins, if not a co-author of the Confession, was almost certainly 
a member of the Society, as was Sidney Shippard. Both were in the band of 
brothers and formed part of the Twelve Apostles, and both were at Oxford 
with Rhodes. Alfred Beit certainly would have known of the existence of 
the Society, as would certain notaries and lawyers. 

The question remains: did Rhodes really believe the United States would 
agree to being reintegrated into the British Empire? Or China or Japan — or 
‘the whole of South America’ for that matter? Far from being a scheme to 
‘render wars impossible’, this outrageous plan would have set the world 
alight. 


And then there is the bewildering fact that at the time he wrote the 
Confession, Rhodes did not possess a fortune to bequeath. He was in fact 
borrowing money for day-to-day expenses from his rich Aunt Sophy. The 
Confession also hints at Rhodes’s emerging awareness of his sexual 
orientation, by suggesting that he was unlikely to marry and have 
dependants. 
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Despite the grandiosity of the secret plan, Rhodes and his successors 
managed to achieve many of its objectives. For one, the British designed an 
immigration system that allowed ‘the colonisation by British subjects of all 
lands where the means of livelihood are attainable by energy, labour and 
enterprise, and especially the occupation by British settlers of the entire 
Continent of Africa’. I as a child was one of them. 

It is possible that Rhodes did not actually believe that all the ideals he 
outlined could be realised, and the Confession may simply have been a kind 
of imperial wish list. But what he did believe is that he could deliver Africa 
to the British, and he continued to keep his dreams alive behind a shield of 
clandestine societies, a shield which still protects those dreams today. 

When I first discussed the Confession with Professor Jeremy Catto, 
eminent historian and former dean of Oriel, he shared my incredulity 
regarding Rhodes’s grandiose schemes. He did, however, come up with a 
theory explaining these extreme imperialist views: ‘These were very early 
thoughts. I dare say he didn’t think anyone would ever see them. In fact, 
would anyone ever have heard of the Confession had not Sir Lewis Michell 
revealed it in his biography of Rhodes?’ 

Rhodes made several wills, all but the last of which contain elements of 
the Confession, though nothing quite as radical as the first will. The original 
Confession will is preserved at Rhodes House in Oxford. The first serious 
discussion of it and the Confession occurred in a book published in March 
1902, immediately after Rhodes’s death, by W.T. Stead, who earned the 
reputation of being the world’s first investigative journalist. Stead’s Last 
Will and Testament of Cecil John Rhodes contains intriguing insights. 

One of the more bizarre characters in his life, Rhodes sought Stead out 
while the latter was serving a prison sentence for hiring a child prostitute 
(Stead was at the time investigating child sexual exploitation). Something 


of a psychic, who forecast his own death with uncanny accuracy, Stead 
eventually became head of the Secret Society in England, and was for a 
time heir to Rhodes’s entire fortune. He was clearly devoted to Rhodes, but 
the two men had a major row over the Boer War. 

Stead describes Rhodes’s quasi-religious state of excitement in the 
months before he penned the Confession. This claim is partly supported by 
Charles Warren’s report of Rhodes’s absorption in the Book of Common 
Prayer and the Anglican Creed at the time. The following is a sample of 
Rhodes’s inchoate ramblings recorded by Stead: the creation of an English 
hegemony which would transform parts of the world ‘at present inhabited 
by the most despicable specimens of human beings’; the English were ‘the 
finest race in the world and the more of the world we inhabit the better it is 
for the human race’; ‘We should recover the United States, lost to us by 
18th Century “pig headed” English statesmen and get rid of “low class” 
Irish and German immigrants ... If we had retained America there would be 

.. millions more of the English living’; ‘Africa is still lying ready for us 
[and] it is our duty to take it’; British expansion would result in an increase 
in the ‘most honourable race the world possesses’. And regarding Rhodes’s 
first conception of the Secret Society, Stead has the following to say: 


The idea gleaming and dancing before ones eyes like a will-of-the- 
wisp at last frames itself into a plan. Why should we not form a secret 
society with but one object, the furtherance of the British Empire and 
the bringing of the whole uncivilised world under British rule. A 
Church for the extension of the British Empire. A society which 
should have its members in every part of the British Empire working 
with one object and one idea. Some of these men would be supported 
financially once they had been bound by an oath to serve the secret 
society. 


Stead goes on to sketch the type of membership which Rhodes sought: 


Take the case of the younger son with high thoughts, high aspirations, 
endowed by nature with all the faculties to make a great man, and with 
a sole wish in life to serve his Country but he lacks two things the 
means and the opportunity, he is compelled to pass his time in some 


occupation which furnishes him with a mere existence, he lives 
unhappily and dies miserably. 


One should be cautious of viewing the aspirations of the Victorian 
imperialists through a contemporary lens. Viewed thus, most of the above is 
unconscionable. However, when Victorian imperialists of the late 
nineteenth century, men like Clive of India and Gordon of Khartoum, were 
putting the finishing touches to an Empire ‘upon which the sun could never 
set’ — or otherwise die vaingloriously in the attempt — the majority of 
English citizens would have supported such sentiments. Imperialists were 
widely perceived as doing God’s work and would have been applauded for 
their proposal of ‘a Church for the extension of the British Empire’.> One of 
Rhodes’s most loyal and committed supporters was, indeed, the founder of 
the Salvation Army, William Booth. 

The Victorian writer Anthony Trollope, who made several visits to 
Kimberley, observed the sweating masses and commented: 


Who can doubt that work is the great civiliser of the world — work and 
the growing desire for those things which work only will bring ... I 
have not myself seen the model Christian perfected; but when I have 
looked down the Kimberley mine and seen three or four thousand of 
them at work ... I have felt I was looking at three or four thousand 
growing Christians. 


By today’s standards, this is indubitably mad. Yet Trollope in his time was 
regarded as a liberal moralist. Rhodes’s form of imperial mania — the belief 
that a tiny island in northern Europe could conquer, occupy and govern the 
world — was, nevertheless, extremely ambitious, even for his times. 

So how did Rhodes get away with it? How did his 200 fortune-hunters — 
who included men with police experience and others who seemed to have 
walked straight out of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show — conquer an area 
defended by 10,000 trained warriors in regiments similar to those which 
had decimated a British army at Isandlwana? And more to the point, how 
did Rhodes metamorphose from a son of the manse to a hungry imperialist 
with a passion for these outrageous adventures? The answer is fairly simple: 
he believed that Africa was ripe for ‘civilised’ occupation, and that this 
belief was shared both by his Queen and his God. 


‘He wants to eat up my country!’ Lobengula, King of the Matabele, 
shouted to Queen Victoria. She had met Rhodes and shared Lobengula’s 
dislike of him, but in the end apparently decided this conflict, from which 
she had much to gain and little to lose, was best left to the two men 
concerned. 

Rhodes espoused an imperialism which he believed had divine approval, 
and he took it up with what amounted to evangelistic fervour. When the 
ground beneath his feet rewarded him first with handfuls of diamonds and 
then gold in abundance, he decided that the wealth was manna from heaven 
which could be used to fund a secret society for the protection of the 
Empire. And that was just the start. In the longer term he envisaged a 
society benignly ruling the whole Empire via its own administrators, while 
dedicated universities produced world leaders through richly endowed 
scholarship programmes. Funds like those established by Alfred Beit helped 
pay for this, and examples of the process at work in recent years are world 
leaders such as Bill Clinton and Tony Abbott — both of whom are Rhodes 
Scholars, a fact more fully explored in the pages that follow. 

The Confession of Faith nevertheless has a dreamlike quality, which has 
caused some commentators to pour scorn on its unrealistic, visionary aims. 
But if the Confession is viewed in the context of several experiences when 
Rhodes ‘saw’ ghosts and other demons, it begins to make a kind of sense. 
We only regard it as strange because we no longer recognise the ‘church’ in 
which Rhodes decided to worship. Had Rhodes simply confessed that he 
had ‘found’ the Christian faith and then left his money to missionary work, 
he would have been universally applauded. Instead, Rhodes went one step 
further and established his own church with its own dogma, and with 
disciplines modelled on those of one-time knight, mystic, missionary and 
ascetic, Ignatius Loyola. 

From the time of the Confession, Rhodes becomes effectively a Jesuit- 
style monk in the Imperial Order. This chimera of monasticism explains the 
peculiarities of Rhodes’s much-hinted-at homosexuality. It is easy to see 
why Rhodes was attracted to the Society of Jesus, founded in 1540 by 
Loyola. This religious order was an army of soldiers of God, spreading its 
message across the world as it converted ‘heathens’. Ignatius began his 
Society with six young men who met in secret — just like Rhodes did five 
centuries later. 


As Rhodes defended his actions against ‘barbarians’ by insisting he was 
bringing ‘civilised standards’, the Jesuits justified their activity on the basis 
of being part of the Church Militant, fighting to establish God’s kingdom on 
earth. The Jesuits are today active in 112 nations on six continents, 
specialising in education, research and missionary work, paralleling 
Rhodes’s Society in many ways. 

The Jesuits proselytised in accordance with their own rules in order to 
meet their desired ends. The rules, which Rhodes effectively copied, 
allowed Jesuits the authority to use whatever means was necessary to 
accomplish their tasks. This placed them above the state, and the laws of the 
state. They suppressed several heathen tribes, particularly in South 
America, just as Rhodes took military action to suppress uprisings by the 
Matabele and the Shona, even though his only writ was a disputed mining 
charter. 

From the time Rhodes founded his ‘faith’ with its bible, the Confession of 
Faith, the imperial God seemed to smile ever more benignly on him. Newly 
acquired mines began to produce diamonds by the ton, while his brother 
Herbert brought reports of a gold bonanza in the far north. Rhodes 
benefited, too, from the advice of Hans Sauer who, like Jameson, was a 
medical doctor; driven largely by gut instinct, Sauer urged Rhodes to buy 
up dirt-poor Boer farms outside Johannesburg. A few hundred feet under 
the dirt they found the richest, deepest seam of gold the world has ever 
known. 

Soon, no one was able to stand up to Rhodes’s ferocious evangelism. 
Barney Barnato, a diamond magnate as rich as Rhodes, was the last to hold 
out. He at first insisted he would only amalgamate with Rhodes to form the 
De Beers Consolidated Mines if the trust deed for the new company was 
confined to the profitable mining of diamonds. Rhodes refused, confessing 
again to his larger vision. By the end of a long evening arguing in 
Jameson’s Kimberley cottage, Barnato gave in, saying: ‘Some people have 
a fancy for one thing and some for another. You have a fancy for making an 
Empire. Well, I suppose I must give it to you.’ 
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The Secret Life 


From the time he made his Confession of Faith and began to regard 
imperialism as a quasi-religious cause, Rhodes also started to spread his 
message abroad, displaying what amounted to missionary zeal. And he was 
not alone. Imperialism was the God-driven cause of many of the great men 
and women of his age. 

General Sir Charles Warren and, later, General ‘Chinese’ Gordon had 
already spotted something remarkable in young Rhodes. And so did many 
others, including the banker Nathan Rothschild, and Lord Alfred Milner, 
who by the turn of the century had trained an elite corps secretly destined to 
further Rhodes’s work. Rhodes’s cronies included the British foreign 
minister Joseph Chamberlain, and a score or more of the British aristocracy, 
including the Lords Rosebery (a former prime minister), Brand, Lothian 
and, later, Viscount Astor; also the Lords Amery, Selbourne, Grey and, in 
particular, Lord Esher (Reginald ‘Regy’ Brett), important advisor on 
political matters to Queen Victoria, and then to Edward VII and George V. 

For a man who began life with no political or aristocratic connections 
whatsoever, not a penny to his name and, according to his Oxford 
professors, no exceptional intellect, Rhodes was soon influencing many of 
the most powerful men on earth. All of those mentioned above would speak 
at one time or other of his ‘vision’, and several of them knew him as the 
Colossus — a reference to the Colossus of Rhodes of the ancient world. 
Indeed, there was a time shortly before the start of the twentieth century 
when simply knowing Rhodes appeared to result in a British knighthood. 
Lewis Michell reflected on opinions regarding Rhodes’s Confession at the 
time: ‘Compared with the Empire here formulated, that of Rome seems pale 
and ineffective ... It is easy to laugh at the high-stepping ambitions of the 
young digger sitting on the edge of the Kimberley mine, and to disparage 
the light that irradiated his day dreams as a light “That never was on sea or 
land.” Michell’s reference to a ‘light that irradiated his day dreams’ 


suggests that Rhodes believed in and pursued the goals in the Confession of 
Faith, for he saw the light — a blinding revelatory light shining down on 
inspirational plans for a ‘regenerated universe’. This was a divine light, no 
less! And so, Michell correctly insisted that, rather than disparagement, the 
Confession deserved close analysis, especially since there is much to be 
read between the lines: 


In one comprehensive sentence it reconstituted the world. North 
America was recovered, South America occupied, the Isles of the 
Pacific colonised, the Holy Land secured for the Zionists, the route to 
India made safe by the acquisition of such strategically points [sic] as 
the Valley of Euphrates, Cyprus and Candia; and then, as a result, the 
re-united Anglo-Saxon race, one and indivisible, its ships on every sea, 
its flags on every shore, was to police the world and permit no shot to 
be fired and no war-drum to throb throughout a regenerated universe! 


Had the Confession gone public instead of being the secret code of a 
clandestine society, it may well have been recognised as one of the most 
dangerous proposals ever devised. Yet though it was secret, the Confession 
was never dormant. 

We may pause at this point to look into the future to see how at least one 
of Rhodes’s ‘day dreams’ — the ‘recovery of the Holy Land for the 
Zionists’, as Michell put it — developed into a reality. The Balfour 
Declaration that brought this about is proof that in 1917 the evolved Secret 
Society was active and, with Milner at its head, influencing the Great War. 
Moreover, Parliament’s approval of the document is an indication that the 
Society continued to exercise enormous influence right up to the start of the 
Second World War in 1939. 

The Balfour Declaration, as was generally believed in 1917, was a letter 
from the British foreign secretary, Arthur Balfour, to Baron Rothschild, 
offering Palestine to the Zionists. The Rothschilds had been involved in the 
Secret Society from the start: Nathan Rothschild was a trustee of one of 
Rhodes’s wills, whose terms embodied the Confession of Faith. Had 
Rothschild not agreed with the goals of the Confession, it is unlikely he 
would have been assigned that role. Furthermore, Leopold Amery, who had 
taken over the running of the evolved Secret Society after Milner’s death in 


1925, announced in Neville Chamberlain’s 1937 Parliament that he had 
written the Balfour Declaration with Milner. 

This has never been denied or raised eyebrows, perhaps because Milner, 
then and now, is remembered not as the head of a secret society but as the 
super-diplomat who ended the Great War. More recently, a Welsh academic, 
W.D. Rubinstein, has claimed that most of the drafting was done by Amery. 
This is unsurprising since Amery was Milner’s closest lieutenant, travelling 
with him to France when Reginald Brett, illicitly running intelligence from 
France for the Society, called, in some desperation, for Milner to help lay 
the ground for ending the Great War. 

By recording his aims and ambitions in the Confession of Faith, Rhodes 
sets in motion a sequence of events which — by the time Milner and 
Rothschild intervene — change the course of history, particularly in the 
Middle East: 

e 1877: In the Confession of Faith, repatriation to the Holy Land is listed 

as one of Rhodes’s objectives. 

e 1890s: The plan relating to the Holy Land is exported to Britain when 
Rhodes pays W.T. Stead a visit at the behest of Reginald Brett, and, 
inspired by Gordon, plans to set up a secret society there. 

e 1902: Rhodes’s new trustee, the political proconsul Alfred Milner, 
takes over the leadership of the Society after Rhodes’s death. 

e 1911: Milner actively — though secretly — promotes Rhodes’s goals as 
mooted in the Confession of Faith, in particular British-American 
reintegration, an imperial federation and British settlement in the Holy 
Land. 

e 1917: Milner, together with Amery, devises a strategy to implement 
the plan concerning the Holy Land. The document that emerges 1s 
handed to Baron Rothschild by British foreign secretary Arthur 
Balfour, and thus becomes known as the Balfour Declaration. 

e 1923: The League of Nations grants Britain a mandate to oversee and 
administer Palestine (today’s Israel, West Bank and Gaza). 


There is a tiny oddity, a devil in the detail, in Michell’s biography, which 
clearly indicates that the plan for the Holy Land, which to this day carries 
Balfour’s name, was entirely a Secret Society initiative. 

In The Right Honourable Cecil John Rhodes, Michell quotes this 
initiative exactly as Rhodes described it in the Confession of Faith: ‘the 


occupation by British settlers of the entire Continent of Africa, the Holy 
Land, the Valley of the Euphrates ...’ Michell goes on to summarise 
Rhodes’s words thus: ‘In one comprehensive sentence the world was 
reconstituted ... all Africa annexed, China and Japan regulated to the 
position of Dependences, the Isles of the Pacific colonised, the Holy Land 
secured for the Zionists ...” [emphases mine]. 

The amendments are significant. In his 1877 Confession, Rhodes was 
mooting the occupation of the Holy Land by British settlers. Michell’s 
biography — published years later, in 1910, with Michell being a Secret 
Society founder member, Rhodes’s banker, and with a seat on the Rhodes 
Trust chaired by Milner — has Zionists replacing British settlers. Yet the 
Balfour Declaration, which proposes a homeland for Zionists, was not 
published until 1917, the British mandate not granted until 1923, and the 
fact that Milner and Amery had actually written the Balfour Declaration not 
revealed until 1937. This leaves little doubt that the Society had been 
working on the Confession of Faith plan to settle the Holy Land throughout 
the first decade of the twentieth century, and Jewish — or rather Rothschild — 
influence had caused the shift from British to Zionist settlers. Here is clear 
evidence that the Secret Society not only evolved and moved to England, 
where it operated for at least another twenty years, but also operated at a 
high level of influence. 

When Milner was approached in 1917 to rescue the government from a 
disastrous war, he immediately asked foreign secretary Arthur Balfour to 
push the plan forward. This confirms suggestions that Balfour, if not an 
actual member of it, was extremely close to the Secret Society. It has, 
moreover, been revealed that the man who in 1937 disclosed! that the 
declaration had been written by Milner was W. Ormsby-Gore, an active 
member of the evolved Society then led by Amery. 

Small wonder that the Secret Society has remained so secret, and that 
successive British administrations have denied not only its existence and 
control of the government during the last years of the Great War, but also its 
influence up until the Second World War. However, what is even more 
disconcerting is that many of the ‘day dreams’ in the Confession actually 
came to fruition. Palestine became part of the Empire for a while, Egypt 
was occupied by British troops until 1922, and the map of Africa was 
painted red from the Cape almost as far as Cairo. 


It is astonishing that Rhodes ever imagined that the visions in his 
Confession — so outlandish, so risible in their naiveté — might one day 
become reality. The consensus view is that Rhodes became a law unto 
himself. Each outrageous move — achieving control of the world’s diamond 
market, for example — led on to an even more preposterous act, so that he 
eventually allowed an entire country to be named after himself.” Naturally 
secretive, he surrounded himself with followers who, from his mid- 
twenties, had labelled him a visionary. These he then bound to himself in a 
secret bond, and cut them off instantly the moment they betrayed his 
loyalty. W.T. Stead suffered this fate: his one-time powerful lieutenant, 
Stead was guilty of a single lapse, and was instantly out. 

Rhodes came to believe he could ‘square’ anyone he chose, the classic 
case being Barney Barnato, who was the first of the mega-rich to recognise 
and be swayed by Rhodes’s ‘vision’. Nathan Rothschild was also seduced; 
chequebook always at the ready, he never wavered in his support for 
Rhodes. His reward, as we have seen, was a homeland for the Zionists. 

Even closer to Rhodes was an inner circle of ‘idealists’ who shared his 
dreams of Empire but, until Rhodes came along, had neither the money nor 
the courage to realise them. Chief among these was Alfred Milner, who had 
the intellect and administrative competence to turn it into a working reality. 
Recognising this, Rhodes left Milner everything bar some small legacies. 
Important military men like Lord Kitchener and General Jan Smuts helped 
facilitate Rhodes’s dreams, as would leading politicians like David Lloyd 
George and — in a more distant future — Bill Clinton. There were certain 
women too who flitted in and out of the circle, with whom we will 
reacquaint ourselves in the chapters ahead. 
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Rhodes’s prime objective was ‘colonisation by British subjects of all lands 
where the means of livelihood are attainable by energy, labour and 
enterprise, and especially the occupation by British settlers of the entire 
Continent of Africa’. Even though my family migrated to Rhodesia almost 
half a century after the death of its founder, the country was at the time very 
much the original Rhodesia. 

One cannot help wondering how Rhodes thought he could simply take 
Africa from its indigenous inhabitants. The answer is, however, quite 


simple: in Rhodes’s eyes, the Africans did not realise that God had 
preordained their fate, or that they were dealing with a man on a secret 
mission who had no problem driving this evangelistic message home with a 
Maxim machine gun. His chosen land, backed up with the full mandate of 
the Empress Queen Victoria, was one of the most beautiful in the world. 
The land was vast and largely empty, peaceful, lush and fertile. Moreover, 
the Africans didn’t seem to mind too much. The British presence provided 
them with bicycles, tin pots and pans, as well as medicine dispensed from 
clinics, and schools with water closets. 

My own family must surely have seemed like aliens as we travelled 
through the continent, arriving in pole-and-dagga villages, our huge truck 
wheezing diesel fumes and stuffed with goods which could be bartered, 
such as Primus stoves, electric torches, parasols, sunglasses, Nivea cream, 
methylated spirits and anti-malarial prophylactics. We had nothing in 
common with the smiling villagers. As a boy of ten, I sensed that they 
worshipped strange gods, a complex bestiary of wonder and mystery that 
seemed to control their lives absolutely. Ancestors were worshipped like 
next-door neighbours, everyone seemed to live in fear and trembling of evil 
spirits, while witch doctors, dressed in terrifying masks and cloaks of 
leopard skin and bird feathers, foretold the future by means of bones and 
through a mist of chicken blood. 

The more ‘savage’ the people we met along the way, the more ‘innocent’ 
my father insisted they were, and eventually I came to appreciate his use of 
the word. He warned me that rural Africans were ‘the children of Adam and 
Eve’, and to me that meant they smiled continually, greeted us in a friendly 
fashion by cupping their hands in front of their faces as they bobbed up and 
down — and then stole everything in sight. This was simply a matter of 
cultural difference, my father explained. If you left anything lying around, 
an African would assume you had no further use for it. 

‘It’s still stealing, my mother would say, for she had strong views on 
innocence. 

‘Not one in a thousand of these innocent souls knows how an internal 
combustion engine works,’ my father would reply, as if in benediction. 

‘One in a million,’ my mother, ever sceptical, would snort. 

No African did not want a clinic or an education at the little red-brick 
schools, I think, and few would have turned up their noses at a Mercedes- 


Benz. And while colonialism did bring a better life to some, it did not 
include adult suffrage. 

We drove through savannah filled with stupendous herds of game in vast, 
soon-to-be-promulgated national parks like the Serengeti and Tsavo. In 
every little thatched settlement — most of which looked as if they would 
blow away in the next wind, and often did — smiling Africans came out to 
stare and giggle, ready to wait on us hand and foot. We quickly realised that 
the people had no idea of the value of money, or indeed the market value of 
some of their goods. One group offered us a large lump of fresh bush meat 
(furry tail and all), an ostrich egg, and an eagle’s quill filled with at least 
two ounces of alluvial gold. For these we gave a yard or two of ‘Amerikani’ 
cloth (denim), and their gleeful faces told us they felt they had got the better 
part of the bargain. When we asked where the gold came from, they waved 
at the river. They were much more interested in the durable, tightly woven 
cloth. 

The Africans were as curious of us and our gear as we were of them. In 
Maasailand we were offered cattle on the hoof — their most valuable 
commodity, and the true currency of the region — in exchange for various 
bits of the truck. The folding canvas hood was much sought-after as a 
mobile home; the seats would have got us a couple of cows; and my father’s 
massive bunch of keys — complete with a small Swiss Army knife that drew 
especially lustful glances — the entire herd. I traded a Biggles book with 
pictures of aircraft for a Maasai spear, my mother a lipstick for a huge neck 
piece made of rare glass beads dating from the time of the slave trade, and 
my father finally gave up the Swiss Army knife for a Samburu sword stick 
with a handle of beaten Arab silver, which I still own. 

We did not force these trades on the locals; quite the contrary in fact. To 
them, what we offered were sought-after iconic objects, and they frequently 
fought each other off with sticks to get to them first. Eventually it was 
decided we would only produce our ‘goodies’ when we needed fresh food 
or fruit in exchange. 

I admired the Turkana Maasai, whose initiation ritual required killing a 
lion armed with just a spear and a shield. The Maasai managed to remain 
independent of the imperialists and clung on to their tribal culture. We 
discovered that it was not only regarding the value of money where we 
differed from the Maasai, but also our sense of right and wrong. They did 
not ‘steal’ cattle, they explained to us, they rescued them. Any Maasai 


worth his salt believed he had been placed on this earth for the purpose of 
looking after the world’s cattle — including that belonging to other people. 

I vividly remember the day when two young Maasai in full tribal regalia, 
armed with spears, swords and sticks, complete with stretched earlobes and 
missing front teeth, sauntered into our camp while we were having lunch. 
We were by then used to such behaviour, and they displayed no fear, which 
was a taboo, in any case. The two men squatted low, spears and swords at 
the ready, staring with fascination at our Primus stove, the tin of corned 
beef my mother was opening, and the fork I had raised to my mouth. ‘Be 
friendly,’ the district commissioner had told us. ‘Most of the Maasai you 
will meet will be herd boys.’ 

“Would you like some?’ my mother asked, forking corned beef onto a tin 
plate and handing it over. One of the moran puffed out his cheeks, sniffed 
the meat, and, apparently judging it heavily overcooked, slid it onto my 
plate with an apologetic grin. Then he took the tin plate and fork, secreted it 
in the folds of his red cloak, and he and his companion stood up and loped 
off. 

“Well, I never,’ said my mother. 

“You did give it to him,’ my father pointed out. ‘We have to learn to think 
differently out here.’ 

It was 1947 when we eventually arrived in Rhodes’s promised land. Once 
there, we dispensed largesse to the locals, liberal with our ‘trade goods’. 
Woodbine cigarettes and matches (awesome magic) were dispensed by the 
dozen. Today there is a town in Botswana called Woodbine. Nothing was 
wasted. Broken cutlery, empty baked-bean tins, corks and beer bottles all 
found happy owners. We aliens did not, of course, speak Shona. We spoke 
English — Rhodes’s winning ticket in the lottery of life. 


x k k 


One of the fallacies about Cecil Rhodes is that he was a lifelong racist who 
exploited Africans. While it is true he believed most Africans were at an 
inferior stage of evolution, there is no evidence that he subscribed to the 
view that they were mentally incapable of ever improving their status, as we 
shall later see. Rhodes’s Rhodesia could well have become the ‘great big 
melting pot, big enough to take the world and all it’s got’, as Blue Mink so 
hopefully sang in the 1970s. Sadly, though, the country failed to fulfil its 


promise. Rhodesia was essentially consumed by the avarice of its white 
settlers — ironically, the very instrument that Rhodes believed would justify 
his imperial ambitions. 

As a young journalist, I accompanied Rhodesia’s last white prime 
minister, Ian Smith, to London, where I witnessed the ending of Rhodes’s 
dream. At the ceremony, Smith referred to the Confession of Faith — that a 
united Empire would prevent future wars — when he reminded the colonial 
secretary, Arthur Bottomley, that Britain had only managed to win its wars 
with the aid of Commonwealth troops, including many Rhodesians. Smith 
himself had been one of the famed ‘Few’ of the Battle of Britain, and 
Rhodesia provided a major Royal Air Force training base during the war. 
An Empire that fought together, said Smith, should stick together and look 
after its own, and not hand its colonies over to the communists. Arthur 
Bottomley was clearly unimpressed, and Smith declared Rhodesia 
‘unilaterally independent’? of what was by then left of the British Empire. 
He would continue to thumb his nose at Britain for the next seventeen 
years. 

Almost a century before, and using a similar tactic, though more 
successfully, Rhodes used the German ‘menace’ and the need for the 
Empire to stand against Germany in his plea to Queen Victoria for a royal 
charter allowing him to occupy and control the land that eventually became 
Rhodesia. The Germans were, he claimed, intending to block the Empire’s 
advance northwards via military ententes with the anti-British Boer 
republics. 

The occupation of Mashonaland and Matabeleland was a classic example 
of Rhodes’s deviousness. He negotiated safe passage through Matabeleland 
for two of his most respected brokers, John Rudd and Robert Moffat — the 
respected founder of the Anglican mission in Kuruman, Bechuanaland, 
where David Livingstone had begun his work as a missionary. Much 
controversy surrounds the deal involving Lobengula, but Mashonaland 
itself was something of a vassal state, despite the tenure of the recently 
arrived Matabele being partial and transitory, as they frequently sent war 
parties to raid for slaves, steal food and extract tribute. Rhodes openly 
proclaimed that his new Charter Company would free the Shona from 
Matabele oppression, a promise he kept in that he moderated the Matabele 
raids, sending settler cavalry commandos against their warriors, and putting 
down the Matabele when they staged two rebellions. 


But here again Rhodes’s true interest in Mashonaland was a secret. He 
and his new acquaintances, the Rothschilds, as well as other rich Britons, 
now either ‘friends’ or members of the Secret Society, were in search of 
something more magical and mysterious. Like Rhodes, they believed 
Mashonaland was the lost biblical land of Ophir, where King Solomon’s 
gold would be found. 
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British occupation lasted almost a century, until 1960, when British prime 
minister Harold Macmillan toured Africa, disliked what he saw, and made a 
speech in Cape Town: ‘The wind of change is blowing through this 
continent, and whether we like it or not, this growth of national 
consciousness is a political fact. We must all accept it as a fact, and our 
national policies must take account of it.’ He went on to state with real 
prescience that the greatest issue for the twentieth century would be 
whether newly independent countries in Africa became politically aligned 
with the West or with communist states such as Russia and China. In effect, 
which side of the Cold War would independent Africa support? That 
decision had already been made in Rhodesia (helped along by Ian Smith’s 
intransigence), and had also been made in South Africa, which opted for 
apartheid and international isolation. Both countries became pariah states. 
Yet miraculously, in South Africa some three decades later, an apartheid-era 
Afrikaner, F.W. de Klerk, and an African nationalist, Nelson Mandela, 
found common cause and shared the Nobel Peace Prize for pulling their 
country back from the brink of a bloody abyss. Rhodesia-Zimbabwe got 
Robert Mugabe. 
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Rhodes might well have approved of the rapprochement in South Africa. 
There is a little-known speech of his, quoted by Lewis Michell at the time 
of the Boer War, where he claims the war had not been against ‘the Dutch’ 
but rather against intransigent ‘Krugerism’. Though the Dutch of the Cape 
(wealthy landowners who held the political majority) were of the same 
stock as the Voortrekkers who had set up the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State, they were in fact ‘a race apart’, or so Rhodes thought. He had always 


enjoyed an excellent relationship with them under their leader, Jan 
Hofmeyr, who was sympathetic at least to a South African federation. 

Under the presidency of Paul Kruger, who in Rhodes’s mind was a 
puritanical illiterate, the Boer republics would never join his British-led 
Empire federation. They were a roadblock on the northwards advance of 
Empire. Nevertheless, one can see in retrospect that the Boer republics were 
doomed from their inception, their fate sealed in Rhodes’s Confession of 
Faith. Still, Rhodes had learnt diplomacy and he began to take the advice of 
Marcus Aurelius in that little book of aphorisms he carried wherever he 
went. He and Milner had to adjust the plan outlined in the Confession, for 
changes were beginning to stir, threatening the inevitable advance of 
Empire. 

The Indian Mutiny, for example, had occurred in 1857 and was followed 
in 1885 by the formation of the Indian National Congress. Few people put 
Mahatma Gandhi in the same time frame and location as Cecil Rhodes, but 
Gandhi arrived in South Africa in 1893 as a young lawyer of twenty-four 
when Rhodes was in his early forties and at the height of his power. Rhodes 
must have seen the writing on the wall. At about this time he wrote a letter 
to Stead wistfully reaffirming his belief in the Empire though expressing 
doubts as to whether Britain was still up to it. ‘I desire to act for the benefit 
of those who, I think, are the greatest people the world has ever seen, but 
whose fault is that they do not know their own strength and their greatness 
and their destiny.’ 

Rhodes kept at it, however, and was already at work on one of his more 
ambitious schemes: a federation made up of the whole of Africa under a 
British flag. This Cape-to-Cairo dream is the one by which Rhodes is most 
remembered, and it would be achieved by building a railway from one end 
of the continent to the other. He had already made a start on this: ‘Every 
one supposes that the railway is being built with the only object that a 
human being may be able to get in at Cairo and get out at Cape Town. This 
is, of course, ridiculous. The object is to cut Africa through its centre, and 
the railway will pick up trade all the way along its route.’ Pragmatism was 
creeping in, with the focus shifting to trade. 

On 15 November 1947, my family and I drove across a unique railway 
bridge which turned out to be the last monument to Rhodes’s dream — the 
magnificent suspension bridge spanning the Zambezi River at the Victoria 
Falls which linked Northern Rhodesia (Zambia) to Southern Rhodesia 


(Zimbabwe). So excited was my mother to be ‘getting back to a bit of 
civilisation’, she insisted we drive through the night to the capital of 
Southern Rhodesia, Salisbury, through an electrical storm. With huge bolts 
of lightning splitting the black sky and a strange orange sun rising between 
the storm clouds, our journey ended in front of Meikles Hotel, a multi- 
storeyed confection of Victorian wrought-iron balconies and balustrades 
which utterly delighted my mother but rather alarmed my father because by 
then we were broke. 
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Rhodes himself had been broke many decades before my family’s arrival in 
Rhodesia: his failure to complete his 1874-75 study term at Oxford was, 
says Michell, ‘probably for want of means’ but may have been due to 
business difficulties requiring his presence in Africa. The Kimberley to 
which Rhodes returned in 1874 was as awful as ever. His claims were on 
the De Beers land, which was a hole about a hundred feet deep, stretching 
across some ninety acres. Small-sized claims were generally worked by 
cutting straight down, using makeshift ladders and with buckets suspended 
on a variety of deadly lifting systems. The odds on dying or finding a 
worthwhile diamond were more or less equal. However, once exposed to 
rain and winds, the walls of the hole began to crumble. Those who had cut 
straight down experienced catastrophic slippages and landslides. When the 
rainy season arrived, the soil turned to mud, with acrid yellow lakes 
forming which were difficult to pump dry. 

Most of the claims were one-man operations where the white miner 
sorted the spoil produced by a couple of native diggers. By now, Herbert 
had given up on the place altogether, becoming involved in a variety of get- 
rich-quick activities, including running a frontier bar, elephant-hunting and 
gold-prospecting ever further afield. 

The cost of digging rose exponentially as the hole got deeper. Later that 
year the Cape government relieved the situation somewhat by lifting the cap 
on the number of claims that could be owned by an individual. Rhodes and 
Rudd, together with two partners, Grey and Graham, immediately bought 
up much of Baxter’s Gully in De Beers mine. In his cricket flannels, 
battered jacket and an even more battered hat, no one could have imagined 
that Rhodes would become a visionary with the Midas touch. But the new 


mining law made the accumulation of a real fortune possible, and by 1876, 
when Rhodes went back to Oxford, he was clearly on his way. Once there, 
he vanished for a while, and was in fact so unimpressive during these 
Oxford years that this is precisely the word many of his friends and mentors 
used to describe him. Typical is the comment by the Reverend Arthur Gray 
Butler, Dean of Oriel from 1875 to 1895, who is remembered as Rhodes’s 
chief friend at Oxford: 


His career at Oxford was uneventful. He belonged to a set of men like 
himself, not caring for distinction in the schools and not working for 
them ... Such a set is not very common at Oxford, living as it does a 
good deal apart from both games and work; but it does exist, and 
somehow includes men of much intellectual power which bears fruit 
later. 


For all its ambiguity, the description suggests nothing of the budding young 
intellectual, nor of the prodigy that lurked inside this Oxford playboy — the 
Rhodes who had read and re-read the million and a half words of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire before he was twenty. 

Rotberg suspects that Rhodes went to Oxford solely for the company and 
on account of its reputation, which Catto confirms was quite common at the 
time. There were men who went to Oxford to enjoy the university life, the 
clubs, the debates and the sport, while others — like Alfred Milner — went 
there to further their careers, often as academics. Students generally knew 
from the start which of these two courses they would be opting for, as did 
the colleges and the dons. Once there, Rhodes surrounded himself with a 
band of brothers. ‘It was to them he was bonded,’ says Rotberg. The time 
was ripe for Rhodes’s latent homosexuality to emerge. From Oriel, Rhodes 
wrote to a friend: ‘I hope you won’t get married. I hate people getting 
married, they simply become machines and have no ideas beyond their 
respective spouses and offspring.’ 

Later on, marriage would become synonymous with disloyalty, and was 
guaranteed to throw Rhodes into a tantrum. Men in his service who 
announced their intention of marrying, especially young men, he often let 
go. This applied especially to those he employed as secretaries, and who 
were referred to as Rhodes’s ‘angels’. Most of his closest associates, among 
them Leander Starr Jameson and Charles Metcalfe, either never married or 


married late in life to secure their estates. Alfred Milner, executor and 
trustee of Rhodes’s last will, first married at the age of sixty-seven. His 
bride was a widow, Lady Violet Georgina Gascoyne-Cecil, whose deceased 
husband, Edward Cecil, had been a senior figure in the evolved Secret 
Society. 

Others at Oxford damned Rhodes with faint praise — or worse. Professor 
A.V. Dicey, a prominent law don, described Rhodes as a student: ‘Oxford 
has a peculiar art of putting a stamp of her own upon her pupils, but of this 
stamp in Rhodes, I, personally, could never discover any trace whatsoever.’ 
All of the biographers, bar Rotberg, have largely ignored his Oxford years, 
claiming they contain little of interest. But perhaps they simply do not fit 
the stereotype of the heroic Rhodes, the Colossus. In fact, in his first 
eighteen months at Oxford, Rhodes was engaged in what was arguably his 
most significant albeit secret work, the Confession of Faith, which was in a 
very real sense his life’s work. His exchange with General Warren on their 
Kimberley journey in September 1877 testifies to its importance in 
Rhodes’s life at the time. 

A dubious ‘heart attack’ in 1877 provided the early biographers with a 
reason why he chose to write a will at so early an age. A more likely reason, 
though, was that this will, notarised by a lawyer and rendered secret by 
client confidentiality, would formally affirm Rhodes’s intention to set up a 
secret society and to bind his executors to spend on it whatever fortune he 
might accumulate. The list of benefactors is significant. Rhodes leaves his 
entire non-existent fortune to his closest friend in the Kimberley band of 
brothers, ‘Sidney Shippard of the Inner Temple’, a lawyer, and to the 
colonial secretary, whom he has not met. The document — without any of 
the usual legacies to family or siblings, of which there were many — goes 
straight to the point: ‘To and for the establishment, promotion and 
development of, a Secret Society ...’ 

Some Oxford contemporaries noted that Rhodes seemed preoccupied. 
His ‘leading characteristic’ at Oxford was ‘a cynical detachment’, says one, 
while another remarks: ‘Rhodes’s greatness was unperceived ... he was 
reserved about his own private affairs.” And a college acquaintance who 
went on to be a cabinet minister was surprised that Rhodes, a rampant 
imperialist in Kimberley, showed no interest in such matters at Oxford: ‘I 
do not recollect that there was any indication of the great strength of 
character and genius for Empire-building, which made him so remarkable a 


man afterwards.’ Rhodes was, however, keeping his real work out of the 
public eye, and so these Oxford years are truly formative. It was during this 
time that Rhodes confirmed his capacity, indeed preference, for keeping 
secret those ideas he believed in most strongly. ‘If he had not subsequently 
become a great man, his Oxford career would have passed into oblivion. Or 
he would have been dismissed as a playboy.’ 

What reveals itself at Oxford is the chameleon in Rhodes’s nature. On the 
one hand the almost freakishly studious Rhodes, introspective and 
brooding, who eschews those things that are normally of interest to a 
pubescent boy, preferring to read the aphorisms of Marcus Aurelius. But he 
also dons a Bertie Wooster coat of many colours, becoming a posturing fop 
at the Bullingdon Club, and the master of the college hounds. According to 
his tutor, Barnes Laurence, Rhodes merely fooled everyone into believing 
he had ‘only elementary knowledge’ of the classics, and that he ‘struggled 
manfully with Latin and Greek’. Laurence confirms that Rhodes was nearly 
sent down in his first year for lackadaisical attendance of lectures and 
absenteeism at the Epsom races. This is the same Rhodes who was secretly 
writing an outline for a brave new world. 

Yet that same year — 1875 — his best friend at Oxford, Robert Yerburgh, 
with whom he shared digs in an old timbered house in Oriel Lane — recalled 
Rhodes deriding Yerburgh’s own intention of becoming a writer, rejecting it 
as ‘mere loafing ... every man should have active work to do in his life’.° 
The Bertie Wooster buffoon would never have delivered that advice. 
Instead, it suggests Rhodes may have already entered some kind of secret 
priesthood by this time and, despite being attired in Oxford bags, boozing at 
the Bullingdon, and flashing his diamonds, in his own mind he was wearing 
the robes of general in his own Secret Society. 
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The Power Broker 


At Oxford, Rhodes had gained the reputation of being not just a wastrel but 
also a fool. Contemporaries report that he carried either a bag or box of 
diamonds around with him, on one occasion even spilling them on the floor 
during a lecture. When the lecturer asked what the disturbance was, he was 
told, ‘It’s only Rhodes and his diamonds, sir.’ Even Rotberg seems to have 
been taken in by this image, asserting that Rhodes ‘seems not to have lived 
amongst the intellects, the aesthetes, or the adventuring imperialists. His 
friends were not aristocracy either but pretentious gentry ... taking no 
particular pleasure in answering larger questions about man’s fate, man’s 
purpose, or man’s social responsibilities.’ 

But the reality of the situation was quite different, for in June 1877 
Rhodes sent his Confession of Faith — the most serious document he ever 
wrote, and which ironically dealt with all the issues above — to the notary. 
He had returned to Oxford the previous year, in 1876, remaining for three 
terms, and for all of 1877 — an extended period, giving him enough time to 
write a treatise, about which Lewis Michell had the following to say: 
‘Compared with the Empire here formulated, that of Rome seems pale and 
ineffective, even in its palmiest days.’ It is inconceivable that Rhodes never 
discussed or debated plans as ambitious as this, and they strongly suggest 
the existence of a secret society at Oxford. The members of this group can 
be named with reasonable certainty, and their relationships with Rhodes 
will emerge more clearly in the chapters ahead. 

The members of the group included the following. Robert Yerburgh was 
a youthful friend with whom Rhodes frequently caroused at the Bullingdon. 
Sidney Shippard, one of the Twelve Apostles from Kimberley, was reading 
law, and as an influential civil servant in colonial South Africa would later 
help Rhodes in establishing Rhodesia, as well as becoming executor of his 
first will and be Rhodes’s lifelong political crony. Caesar Hawkins, another 
apostle, was a teenage friend and intellectual companion who came from 


Umkomaas, and, conveniently, was nephew of the don who eventually 
admitted Rhodes to Oxford. James Rochfort Maguire, lawyer and British 
MP who took a Northern Ireland seat rumoured to have been bought for 
him by Rhodes, was ever-loyal and a friend for life. And Charles Metcalfe, 
the most shadowy of Rhodes’s companions, was also a soulmate. 

And yet the question remains: who was the real Rhodes? There were 
indeed several versions of Rhodes, since he did not simply grow older, but 
seemed rather to evolve through his lifetime. By the middle of his long 
university dalliance, another Rhodes had begun to emerge — an enormously 
successful businessman who rivalled Carnegie, Rockefeller and the Astors. 
He acquired a complete monopoly over diamond production in Kimberley, 
achieved by means of calculated gambles, bribes, ‘claim-jumping’ and 
enforcement conducted by gangs of club-wielding thugs. His shady 
speculations, his misrepresentation of his assets and general financial 
chicanery have been the subject of several books. To that should be added 
gunrunning, money-laundering, as well as ‘consolidations’, 
‘amalgamations’ and other monopolistic practices of the type that resulted 
in the American legislature passing the first of today’s antitrust laws. By the 
time Rhodes returned to Kimberley in 1874, he had already stopped playing 
the fool. The violent, unstable community of diamond diggers, diamond 
buyers, traders, saloon keepers, whores and general riff-raff based around 
the burgeoning town had grown to the point where it had become the 
second-largest human agglomerate in South Africa. 

Home for Rhodes was now a slum on the verge of anarchy, crammed 
around the edge of an ever-deepening and dangerous hole where every foot 
of ground was worth a king’s ransom, not an inch of which was conceded 
without an argument or fight. Rhodes loved the place! The population 
comprised Englishmen and Afrikaners forever at odds with one another, 
shiftless adventurers from every Australian and American mining rush, at 
least one other secret organisation (the Molly Malones, descended from a 
weird Irish sect that wore widow’s weeds and death’s-head make-up), ‘old’ 
money like that of the Rothschilds and the Barings, and ‘new’ money 
typified by the irrepressible Barney Barnato. This scum-filled water did not 
seem to bother this Rhodes, who was as buoyant as a cork. 

Once back in Kimberley, he dumped his ‘toff’ persona and went back to 
living in rough conditions, with few creature comforts apart from liquor and 
cigarettes. Yet Rhodes was far from being ‘on his beam ends’, as several 


biographers have asserted. At the end of 1873, for example, he bought ten 
new houses in West Hampstead for a total of £6,200, £4,400 of which was a 
mortgage, though with a return of £600 a year. This annual income 
amounted to a small fortune at the time, especially for a young man of 
twenty-one who was penniless the year before. Yet his wealthy Aunt Sophy, 
ever willing to subsidise her nephew’s education, paid his fees when 
Rhodes had a second spell at Oxford in 1876. 

A letter that Rhodes wrote to Rudd presents a gleam of optimism in the 
general economic gloom on his return to Kimberley in 1874: ‘You will be in 
the thick of bad times now, but do not funk. The application of machinery 
to diamonds will lick depreciation in prices. Diamonds are worn as much 
and more than ever, only this year people are so poor that half of London is 
unlet. There is simply no Season.’ Still, caution prevails in his urgings to 
Rudd: ‘We should knock along with what we have got. We have a sufficient 
block [of claims] to make a fortune if diamonds last, and have enough 
property in Kimberley. If we make more money I would sooner say lend it 
or go in for a nest egg here at home.’ 

And that is exactly what they did. For the next five years, until 1879, 
Rhodes, under Rudd’s steadying hand, worked away at meeting the right 
people and consolidating his company. Men like the reclusive Jewish 
diamond buyer Alfred Beit and the secretive proconsul Alfred Milner, who 
would cold-bloodedly shape the political future of South Africa, eventually 
came under his thrall. Throughout these years Rudd and Rhodes were little 
known, certainly no more than other entrepreneurs. Yet Rhodes was 
unusually astute, as indicated by his statement: ‘the application of 
machinery to diamonds will lick depreciation in prices’. 

However, in 1875—76, the ground, quite literally, shifted under their feet. 
The yellowish topsoil of the De Beers farm gave way to blue ground, the 
deep substratum which would continue to produce rich diamondiferous ore 
until the mine eventually closed. Most diggers regarded this substratum as a 
disaster, and the industry all but collapsed. It was harder, and therefore 
more difficult to dig. When it was dug up, the softer soil above was 
destabilised, collapsing inwards. In addition, there was serious flooding as 
the mines got deeper. As Rhodes had forecast, machines were required to 
keep the industry going, and he and Rudd were among the first to bring in 
pumping equipment. 


The 1876 declaration by the British at the Cape had ended restrictions on 
business dealings at the Big Hole. All bars on capital deployment were 
eliminated, claims were allowed to be consolidated, and companies to be 
amalgamated. What followed was a takeover war in which no holds were 
barred. Rhodes’s financial gambles paralleled practices in America where 
vast fortunes were being made. American financial trusts resulted in 
massive, secretive monopolies which could be used to control prices of 
goods, services and stock market trading. Consequently, because they were 
regarded as a threat to the public good, the Sherman Antitrust Act was 
passed in 1890 to control monopolies and promote competition. 

In contrast, Kimberley was a free-for-all. Nevertheless, the removal of 
restrictions did have the effect of lifting diamond mining out of the 
recession — and eventually giving control of the industry to Rhodes. This 
was the Game that Rhodes so loved to play, a battle royal in which he 
decimated his competitors. The ten-acre De Beers mine saw Rhodes and 
Rudd competing with Graham and Grey to buy up Baxter’s Gully. George 
W. Compton gained control of the adjoining Poor Man’s Gully against 
competition from Frederick S. Philipson Stow and Robert English. Another 
war was being fought over the Kimberley mine by the famous English 
banker, Francis Baring-Gould, operating as the Central Company. A cartel 
comprising Isaac and Barnet Lewis and Samuel Marks was known as ‘the 
French Company’ — Compagnie Francaise des Mines de Diamants du Cap 
du Bon Espérance — and an up-and-coming London East Ender, Barnett 
Isaacs, known as Barney Barnato, was readying himself for a joust with 
Rhodes. 

The competition intensified when it was realised that the blue ground was 
in fact the real bonanza. De Beers proved to be an ancient crater, and the 
‘blue’ was not bedrock but solidified mud that broke down when exposed to 
the weather, containing at least as many diamonds as the yellow clay. 
Rhodes was among the first to gamble on the possibility that the blue 
ground and its pipes of diamonds went very deep. He persuaded Rudd to 
buy up diggers’ claims — giving rise to rumours of coercion — as well as 
claims held by banks in lieu of debt repayments. Rudd dug into the profits 
from their pumping business and the ice-cream monopoly to make these 
purchases. By 1878 they owned forty claims. Rudd hedged the still dicey 
diamond investments by setting up a hardware business and a liquor outlet. 


Even so, by the late 1870s, neither man was as wealthy as Baring-Gould, 
Frederick Stow or Barney Barnato. 

Onto the stage now steps Alfred Beit, who will devote his life and the 
enormous fortune he made in his own right to everything Rhodes believed 
in. Beit would go on to found the British South Africa Company (BSAC), 
the chartered company that enabled Rhodes to colonise Mashonaland. Soon 
another millionaire-in-the-making, the little-known locally born ‘Abe’ 
Bailey — who through astute gold investments accumulated a huge fortune, 
political contacts, and eventually an English baronetcy — also appears in the 
wings. Bailey would support Rhodes in many of his ventures, including the 
Jameson Raid. Some idea of the future influence of these moguls may be 
gleaned from the fact that Bailey was a close friend of Winston Churchill 
from the time the latter was a war correspondent in South Africa. Indeed, 
Bailey’s son, who became the Second Baronet, Sir William Milner Bailey 
went on to marry Churchill’s daughter, Diana. Churchill himself never 
bothered to hide his admiration for Rhodes’s imperialism, and when 
Rhodesia applied for self-rule some thirty years later, the most influential of 
the British aristocrats who supported the idea was the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Winston Churchill. 
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In my own life, Winston Churchill has featured almost as large as Cecil 
Rhodes. His name crops up in this story as regularly as the beat of a 
metronome, starting in 1947. It was then that my family happily settled 
down in Salisbury, in our own prefabricated house, to settler life — in the 
manner Rhodes had advocated in his Confession of Faith. My father Len 
had a job on the Salisbury Council, which ensured we remained poor as 
church mice in English terms, but lived high off the Rhodesian hog. He and 
my mother Edith (who both worked from the day we arrived almost to the 
day of their deaths) could not afford places for me or my brother Peter at 
any of the grand Salisbury schools like St Georges or Prince Edward, so I 
enrolled instead as a Founder boy at the more prosaic Salisbury East Boys 
High School. Thanks to Winston Churchill, however, it did not remain so. 
Salisbury East inherited from Prince Edward School the legendary 
‘Jeeves’ Hougaard, an Afrikaner intellectual who was determined that his 
new school would become more British even than Eton and Harrow. At the 


same time, he taught us to appreciate the poetry of Eugene Marais, even 
writing our Afrikaans textbook. Any empathy I have for the Afrikaner and 
his language is due entirely to Jeeves Hougaard. 

Our masters all wore mortarboards and academic gowns over their suits 
and ties even though the temperatures in our concrete blockhouse of a 
school regularly exceeded 100 degrees Fahrenheit. Time was taken off from 
classes to create playing fields that rivalled those of Eton. In full school 
uniform, we would march in the hot sun, picking up rocks from the black 
loamy soil. Discipline was maintained in typical English public-school 
manner — by flogging. Hougaard himself once flogged me for wearing my 
school hat at too jaunty an angle. 

But to return to Churchill: my father had decided to emigrate when 
Winston Churchill, having won the war, was defeated in the 1945 UK 
election. How could any nation be so ungrateful? So convinced were my 
parents that Labour’s victory was the equivalent of the Bolshevik 
Revolution that, not long afterwards, we packed our bags and left for 
Rhodesia, a place where civilised standards still prevailed — and one, 
moreover, that wasn’t having anything to do with Bolshevism. 

Imagine my parents’ delight when, in 1950, Mr Hougaard announced that 
he had been in secret negotiations with Winston Churchill, reminding the 
old war horse how many Rhodesians had died with the Few in the Battle of 
Britain. Consequently, the school was renamed Churchill High School, and 
pupils wore expensive purple blazers made in England, sporting the 
Marlborough crest of the Churchill family. Our school houses were 
renamed after Battle of Britain heroes. When Churchill was re-elected in 
1951 at the end of my first school year, there was much applause. 
Somewhat ironically, some twenty years later, one of the Few, Ian Smith, 
became prime minister — an event that would hasten my departure from 
Rhodesia as an undesirable liberal. 

I went to see my old school in 2013, checking up on what was left of 
Rhodes’s dream. It is still possible to travel on his railway from the Cape to 
Victoria Falls via Kimberley, and when I arrived in Salisbury I was pleased 
to see that the school appeared well maintained. However, it was impossible 
to make my presence known as BBC personnel are banned in Zimbabwe, 
and the only way I could travel was incognito. 
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Rhodes first met Alfred Beit in 1875, and Beit, who was least known of his 
partners, was arguably the most important. Lewis Michell describes this 
meeting: 


In 1875 there came to Kimberley from Hamburg, as a diamond buyer, 
a youth of the same age as Rhodes, of the name of Alfred Beit. Born of 
a wealthy and honourable family, and possessing in abundance all 
those qualities which make for success in life, he was gradually drawn 
into close, and ever closer, relations with Rhodes. For many years 
before their death — for the one did not long survive the other — it is not 
too much to say that they were the complement to each other. 


Beit became a Rhodes Trustee, controlling this enormous fortune after 
Rhodes’s death. Like Rhodes, he chose not to marry: ‘I never,’ Beit wrote 
of marriage, ‘ever felt the least inclined in that way.’ 

In 1878, Leander Starr Jameson joined this new band of brothers. Born 
the same year as Rhodes, the unmarried Jameson would serve as Rhodes’s 
doctor, his generalissimo in Rhodesia and his successor as prime minister of 
the Cape Colony. He was also Rhodes’s most intimate friend — the man in 
whose arms Rhodes eventually died. Alongside Alfred Beit, Jameson joined 
the Rhodes Trustees. He later noted of this lifelong friendship with Rhodes: 


We were young men together then and saw a great deal of each other. 
We shared a quiet bachelor establishment, walked and rode together, 
shared our meals, exchanged our views on men and things, and 
discussed his big schemes which even then filled me with admiration. I 
soon admitted to myself that for sheer natural power I had never met a 
man to come near Cecil Rhodes.! 


Writing just four years before Rhodes died, Jameson unwittingly provides 
an important clue to Rhodes’s lifelong commitment to his Secret Society: 


He used to talk over all his plans and schemes with me and, looking 
back at them now, it surprises me to note what little change there is in 
his policy. He had, for instance, even at that early date, formed the idea 
of doing a great work for the over-crowded British public by opening 
up fresh markets for their manufactures. He was deeply impressed with 


a belief in the ultimate destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race. This purpose 
of occupying the interior and ultimately federating South Africa was 
always before his eyes. 


Notably, there is no reference to anything clandestine, even though by this 
time Rhodes was the general of the Secret Society, and had been involved 
with Stead in re-establishing the Society in England as The Society of 
Friends, which became a formidable cadre of leading British aristocrats, 
bankers and diplomats. 

In 1876, however, Rhodes was still at Oxford pursuing a worthless 
degree and, to all appearances, living a wastrel existence. The by-now 
gigantic Kimberley hole had been annexed by the British, and the area 
named Griqualand West. Supposedly administered as a Crown Colony, in 
reality there was barely any official control. The Boers in the neighbouring 
republics bitterly resented the continual influx of Uitlanders who had 
effectively stolen their rich diamond fields. 

Meanwhile in the Transvaal the government had all but collapsed, with 
Boer farmers deciding that so few services were being delivered that they 
refused to pay taxes. Various African groups sensed an opportunity, and a 
number of powerful tribes, including the Zulu, Basuto, Pondo and Gaika, 
began testing the strength of their white neighbours. Germany also scented 
opportunity in the anti-British feelings festering in the Boer republics. The 
new German Chancellor, Otto von Bismarck, had a plan to establish two 
large German colonies, and he initiated talks with the Boer president, Paul 
Kruger, about forming defensive alliances with the Boer republics. 

The Boers themselves had their own expansion plans. The mission 
station established by German missionary Alexander Marensky was 
strategically located north of the Vaal River, and performed a useful 
monitoring function. Marensky was not alone in this, as many other 
missionaries played the Great Game in the interests of their mother 
countries. John Moffat at the Kuruman mission in Bechuanaland spied on 
the Matabele for Britain, and would later endorse Rudd’s ‘concession’ offer 
to Lobengula. 

Many German nationals exploring the wealth and military potential of 
the hinterland were assisted by Pastor Marensky. One such was the 
explorer-geologist Karl Mauch, who was briefed by Marensky on reports of 
a ‘lost city’ rich in treasure in Mashonaland. Rhodes soon learnt of these 


reports, sending his own spy north — a Dutch elephant hunter, Willie 
Posselt. When the Dutchman returned with a startling artefact — a bird 
carved from stone, resembling those found in Egyptian temples — Rhodes 
embarked with determination on a scheme to find Ophir, the fabled city of 
gold and precious stones. 

In 1877 the British government through its Cape-based high commission 
sent a large police contingent to the failing Transvaal, justifying its actions 
by suggesting that the financially weak republic had become ungovernable. 
Anthony Trollope, who may well have been dabbling in the Great Game 
himself, wrote in support of the British action: ‘My conviction is that had 
not the English interfered, European supremacy throughout a large portion 
of South Africa would have been endangered. I think the annexation was an 
imperative duty.’ 

Boer leaders saw the intervention as piracy and summoned dour, 
intransigent Paul Kruger to lead their resistance. The reaction of the ‘back- 
veldt Boers’ was one of general sullenness: powerless because of the 
weakness of their government, ‘Israel retired to its tents and sulked,’ says 
Michell. 

Why Rhodes was so sanguine during this period of extreme economic 
and political flux remains unexplained. He does, however, seem to have 
been enormously occupied with the band of brothers. They had by now 
become acolytes, and many of their reminiscences reveal that Rhodes was 
widely regarded as a visionary. All the while, his enlarged diamond 
holdings steadily grew, increasing his fortune. During the difficult years of 
1876—80, he and Rudd built fortunes calculated — on paper at least — to be 
worth some £50,000 apiece, though they still had to be careful with their 
cash flow. Rhodes’s brother Frank loaned him £100, and Aunt Sophy 
covered debts in England to the tune of £400. On becoming secretary of the 
new De Beers company, one of the first things Rhodes did was to pay 
himself an advance on his salary — all of £5. 

It is a truism of recessions, then as now, that successful entrepreneurs 
sense their retreat long before their competitors do, and this was certainly 
true of Rhodes. For in Cape Town the economy was already on the move. 
The first mountain reservoir was built to supply fresh water to the growing 
city, the docks were upgraded to handle large ships carrying troops, 
provisions and armaments for frontier wars, and the Parliament building 
was commissioned. By now, Rhodes had also started to take on public 


responsibilities. Together with other volunteers he joined the Diamond 
Fields Horse under the command of young General Warren. So much for 
his ‘dicky heart’ and ‘consumptive’ lungs! 

The regiment had been formed by Warren to suppress native insurgencies 
that were breaking out like bush fires on the borders of land occupied by 
whites. Formed in 1876, it had seen virtually continuous action against the 
Xhosa-speaking inhabitants of Pondoland, the Gcaleka in Transkei, and the 
Tswana-speaking Thlaping. The skirmishes all stemmed from land disputes. 
The Thlaping were protecting forests which were being carted away by 
Boers who sold wooden poles to diggers to prop up their diamond mines. 
Trouble was also brewing in Basutoland. 

Two regiments of British troops were shipped to Cape Town to put down 
these insurgencies. Rhodes regarded these conflicts as a necessary evil, an 
inevitable part of the process of Empire-building. One casualty of the many 
wars was a Zulu tribe, the amaNdebele (known as the Ndebele or 
Matabele). They had fled across the Limpopo River in the far north, where 
they were exiled as a result of a succession war between the Zulu chief, 
Shaka, and the Ndebele chief, Mzilikazi. The notoriously warlike Matabele 
treated the Shona to the north of them as vassals. Significantly, Rhodes had 
developed a special interest in Mashonaland, where he was convinced 
Ophir and its fabulous wealth would be found. 

As a rough-rider with the Diamond Fields Horse, Rhodes’s growing 
contact with the troublesome native tribes made him realise that a political 
solution would need to be found if his investment in Kimberley was going 
to be worth anything. So a new persona emerged at a remarkably early age: 
Rhodes the adept politician. This political Rhodes was influenced at Oxford 
by John Ruskin, an eccentric polymath best known for his support of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and the Arts and Crafts movement. His 
inaugural lecture at Oxford in 1870 may well have inspired Rhodes’s early 
thinking in the Confession of Faith. ‘A destiny now possible to us,’ Ruskin 
asserted, ‘is the highest ever set before a nation to be accepted or refused. 
Will you youths of England make your country again a royal throne of 
kings, a sceptred isle, for all the world a source of light, a centre of peace 
...2’ In order not to perish, England would need to ‘found colonies as fast 
and far as she is able, formed of the most energetic and worthiest of men; 
seizing any piece of fruitful waste ground she can set her foot on, and there 
teaching her colonists that their chief virtue is to be fidelity to their own 


country and that their first aim is to be to advance the power of England by 
land and sea’. 

Ruskin’s words gave form to Rhodes’s youthful dreams — indeed, certain 
phrases are repeated verbatim in the Confession of Faith — and in years to 
come inspired thousands of British families — including my own — who 
turned their eyes to the colonies. In the 1950s the ‘power of England’ made 
a last advance in southern Africa, with the amalgamation of today’s 
Zimbabwe, Zambia and Malawi into the Central African Federation. 

Apart from these imperial ambitions, Rhodes apparently shared Ruskin’s 
singular views on marriage. Ruskin had had his unconsummated marriage 
annulled, a consequence of the repulsion he felt for his wife’s body. At 
Oxford, Rhodes evidently regarded marriage as anathema, for he towed 
around his ‘rather precious’ young friend Robert Yerburgh, who was among 
the bon vivants at both the Bullingdon and at Vincent’s Club.* Oscar Wilde 
was at the time also a member of the Bullingdon, as was Rhodes’s new 
friend, James Rochfort Maguire. Undoubtedly, another Rhodes persona 
altogether was emerging here, and these bon vivant male friends soon 
became an intimate part of his life. 

Yet Oxford was not simply, as some have claimed, nine terms of ‘rest and 
recreation’, an escape from the rigours of life on the Kimberley mines. The 
English climate did not suit Rhodes, and Oxford winters brought on regular 
bouts of influenza. As a result, Rhodes never escaped his reputation for frail 
health, despite undertaking arduous safaris which are recorded as the 
happiest and healthiest times of his life. Oxford not only cemented lifelong 
friendships, such as those with James Maguire and Sidney Shippard, but 
provided the opportunity of learning social skills essential to a man with 
aspirations that would result in him meeting Queen Victoria, becoming a 
privy councillor and eventually having an honorary degree conferred on 
him at Oxford. This education also provided access to another type of 
Oxford man, typified by Milner, there to win an excellent degree, whom 
Rhodes also needed to fulfil his grand ambitions. 

Surrounded by like minds, and egged on not only by the fervent 
nationalism of Ruskin but also by the imperial vision of Prime Minister 
Benjamin Disraeli, Rhodes decided that what the Empire needed was a 
caste of champions, to which eminent men like Milner might devote 
themselves. At about this time, Anthony Trollope — novelist, polymath and 
a social reformer of the Ruskin school — wrote that Africans should be 


urged ‘out of their unimproved simplicity into fruitful contact with the 
European that is to be found at railway construction works and diamond 
diggings’.° 
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In 1881, having eventually obtained a rather poor Second from Oxford, 
Rhodes returned to the Cape to put his larger plan into action, only to find 
that the slowly boiling pot had finally blown its lid. His imperialist plans 
had to adapt to a radically changed southern Africa. In 1879 Britain made 
the disastrous decision to subdue the most militant tribe, the Zulus. A 
border raid into Natal by a small group of Zulus provided the excuse, and 
Lord Chelmsford led his army into Zululand, to a hill called Isandlwana. A 
hospital and a supply depot had been established at nearby Rorke’s Drift. 

There was no sign of the Zulus, so Chelmsford left half of his army 
setting up camp and took the other half off to search for the enemy. When 
Chelmsford had been allowed to wander for twelve miles across the 
apparently empty countryside, the Zulu army rose from the deep gullies in 
which it had concealed itself, formed itself into the legendary ‘Horns of the 
Buffalo’ attack formation and wiped out almost every soldier at Isandlwana. 

The British reaction was one of astonishment and affront — no native tribe 
had ever before decimated a colonial army — although the British did, to a 
degree, manage to save face at Rorke’s Drift in a heroic stand by a rear- 
guard of sick British soldiers and engineers. A mere 152 men held up to 
4,000 Zulus at bay, firing their new Martini-Henry rifles until the barrels 
glowed in the dark. Fifteen Victoria Crosses, the highest number for any 
battle in the British Army until then, were awarded that day. The insult to 
British pride also ensured that a vast expansionist army, commanded by a 
clutch of major generals, quickly put down the Zulu nation, sending Chief 
Cetshwayo into exile. 

Taking heart from the Zulu victory, the Boers rose up and fought three 
short battles against British troops, winning conclusively at Majuba, where 
superior Boer marksmen wiped out the British positioned on top of the hill. 
These swift and lethal encounters came to be known as the First Boer War 
or the Transvaal War of Independence, and British colonial armies never 
quite recovered from them. So it was that in 1881, at the hastily convened 


Convention of Pretoria, the Boers managed to regain control of the 
Transvaal Republic. 

By now Rhodes had settled down in his shack on the edge of the ever- 
deepening Kimberley mine, aware that this was no longer a home but a 
battlefield — and that the Empire would never be the same again. Moreover, 
the damage had been done to the Empire’s invincible reputation by two 
inferior races in this part of Africa. With his Oxford degree under his belt, 
everyone assumed that Rhodes would simply finalise the details of his 
diamond business and then retire to Britain, as other colonial magnates 
before had done, and indeed as Rudd and Beit did after Rhodes’s death. 

But Rhodes chose to do the opposite. The time had come to put some 
flesh on the bones of his Confession of Faith, and also to flesh out the 
Secret Society. ‘Africa is still lying ready for us, it is our duty to take it ... 
[for] the most honourable race in the world.’ And so he stood for the Cape 
Parliament in the Griqualand constituency of Barkly West. The constituency 
was, as Anthony Trollope describes it, ‘a half-deserted wasteland’, the 
home of a few remaining alluvial diamond diggers and farmers on the 
Transvaal side of the Vaal River. The majority of voters were rural Boers or 
their descendants. What could this move possibly bring to the lives of the 
voters of Barkly West, or indeed to Rhodes’s own life? 

Few biographers appear to have spotted the fact that Rhodes used his 
Secret Society to take over — not merely the ‘half deserted wasteland’, but 
also two of the three Griqualand constituencies. The most important of the 
three seats was Kimberley, which was, however, being contested by a local 
worthy, Dr Josiah W. Matthews, a doctor with liberal views who had served 
as vice-president of the Griqualand West Legislative Council. Young 
Rhodes could not hope to unseat this experienced adversary but, with a 
stroke of good fortune, a certain Joseph Orpen stood for one of the other 
seats and won, with Rhodes winning the third seat. Orpen was a founder 
member of Rhodes’s Secret Society, who, with his brother Francis, had in 
1876—77 attended the inaugural meeting in the ‘very small two roomed 
corrugated iron house with a wooden floor’ in Kimberley where Rhodes 
had first expounded his imperial dream. Present too was Lewis Michell, 
who confirms that it was an Orpen who proposed that whenever their ‘little 
committee’ corresponded, they should include before their names the secret 
‘symbol of five on the dice’ — the diamond-shaped symbol that denoted 
membership of the Pyramid of Brothers. 


The election victories gave Rhodes a majority position in Griqualand 
West, which effectively meant that the Secret Society had political control 
of the richest piece of territory in the whole of southern Africa, with the 
bonus of a large slice of the Cape’s income. Moreover, when the ‘Three’ — 
Rhodes, Orpen and Matthews (the latter had soon seen the way the wind 
blew, and joined the triumvirate) — entered the Cape Parliament, they would 
succeed in bringing down the government of Sir Gordon Sprigg within 
weeks. 

What had brought matters to a head was the ongoing strife in the 
kingdom of Basutoland, home of the powerful Sotho tribes. It was this 
native war that finally offered Rhodes a way, via Gordon, to move his 
Secret Society onto the big stage in Britain. The Basuto War had been 
raging for years, and inept attempts by Cape bureaucrats had all but turned 
it into a civil war between the north and the south. The Cape considered 
partitioning the kingdom: the south, where loyal tribes had done a deal with 
the Cape; and the north, where rebel groups remained active. The Cape then 
tried to relinquish Basutoland to British rule, but that had been turned 
down, and the war was now out of control, costing the Cape a fortune. 
Rhodes had a special interest in this particular war because it was seriously 
impacting on the availability of labour in the Kimberley mines. 
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Now that he was a member of the Cape Parliament, Rhodes made it clear 
that he was both an independent and a liberal, telling the house, in his 
Oxford bags, that he could legislate as well as anyone wearing ‘sable’. 
During debates, the Speaker often had to remind him to refer to members 
by their constituencies and not by name, a rule he often ignored. Rhodes 
was a poor speaker, his voice rising to a falsetto when he became excited, 
and there is no record of him making a memorable speech. Nevertheless, he 
managed very successfully to get his message across. 

In the 1870s the Cape government had taken control of the kingdom of 
Basutoland in the hope of establishing a reliable source of labour. It was 
with surprising enthusiasm that Sotho men went off to work in the diamond 
and gold mines — until the reason became apparent. They were arming 
themselves, spending their earnings on guns. Some ten years later, just 
before Rhodes went into Parliament in 1880, the Cape legislature took 


action, deciding to extend the Peace Preservation Act of 1878 to 
Basutoland, and to disarm its citizens. This alone was enough to expand the 
conflict into a guerrilla war stretching into the territory’s northern 
mountains. But Sprigg exacerbated the situation by telling the Sotho chiefs 
that if they continued their rebellion their taxes would be raised and whites 
would be permitted to settle on the troublesome lands. 

Rhodes and his cohorts condemned the Act, claiming it could kill the 
diamond industry; in his maiden speech, made twelve days after entering 
Parliament, Rhodes took a surprisingly pro-African line: ‘We sold them the 
guns, they bought them out of hard-earned wages, and it is hard lines to 
make them give them up again.’ And he derided the Cape’s ability to 
enforce the ban. The Cape, he reminded Parliament, had a white population 
no larger than ‘a third-rate English city’. Seated right behind him was 
Orpen, stressing how dangerous it would be to insist on total disarmament 
at a time of widespread tension. Matthews took a similar line. The first vote 
went Sprigg’s way, but ten days later Rhodes, Orpen and Matthews swung 
their votes behind an amendment — and Sprigg was toppled as prime 
minister. 

In a dramatic volte-face, Rhodes, who had previously supported racist 
legislation — including an Act permitting employers to flog natives caught 
stealing diamonds — had changed his colours once again. From this time on, 
and though he was often condemned for his views, Rhodes enjoyed the 
reputation of liberal problem-solver in the troubled area of ‘native affairs’. 

Arguably, even more significant than this ‘liberalism’ was his friendship 
with Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr, whom he later described as ‘without doubt the 
most competent politician in South Africa’. Here again, the chameleon was 
changing its colour, as most ‘English’ South Africans rarely had intimate 
friendships with Afrikaners. This friendship was, admittedly, sweetened by 
the fact that Hofmeyr was editor of the prominent newspaper De Zuid 
Afrikaan; he was, moreover, destined to lead the Afrikander Bond, a 
political party that sought to protect the interests of Dutch farmers in the 
colony. 

Southern Africa was at this time a tapestry comprising many different 
strands. The English governed in the Cape, though with the support of 
Britain’s political and military might. Dutch families like the Van der Byls, 
Melks and Van der Stels were in the majority in the colony, and their rural 
descendants, the Boers, ruled over the republics to the north. Then of course 


there were immigrant groups, including the descendants of slaves who 
generally spoke a Cape patois that eventually became the Afrikaans 
language. Apart from the coloured population, there were at the time three 
main African groups: the original inhabitants, the San-Bushmen-Khoikhoi; 
migrants from the north who included Nguni tribes such as the Zulu and the 
Xhosa, as well as the Sotho and the Tswana; and then there were the mixed- 
race Griquas. 

Rhodes’s friendship with Hofmeyr was perceived by many as a betrayal 
of his class, his nation, and the English at the Cape. And when the 
friendship strengthened and blossomed into what the novelist and 
biographer Sarah Gertrude Millin describes as ‘[s]omething more than a 
political alliance with the Dutch leader’, it alienated many an English 
supporter in the Cape Parliament. But Rhodes knew very well what he was 
doing, even if he only shared that knowledge with Orpen. Rhodes was 
aware that Hofmeyr also wanted a federation, probably to ensure that the 
Dutch of the Cape retained their dominance over their less sophisticated 
brothers who were mismanaging their republics in the north. 

These proved to be the first steps towards ensuring that the entire 
continent fell under the control of the English-speaking race. In Rhodes’s 
mind, a federated South Africa would be the first to take its place in an 
Empire Parliament located in London — just as he had planned in his 
Confession of Faith. Saul Solomon, the senior liberal in Parliament, 
allegedly remarked after Rhodes’s somewhat squeaky maiden speech: 
“Watch that man. He is the future man of South Africa and possibly of the 
world.’ But this glowing credential should perhaps not be taken entirely at 
face value: working through an intermediary, Rhodes had just bought the 
leading English newspaper, the Cape Argus, from Saul Solomon himself. 

At this point, Rhodes was about to meet an especially powerful admirer — 
one who really did help him to influence the course of history. It was in 
1881 that Rhodes offered his services to Parliament, negotiating with the 
Basuto to end their rebellion. This brought him into contact with the star of 
the imperial circus, General ‘Chinese’ Gordon. The meeting resulted in 
what was arguably the strangest love affair in British colonial history. It was 
love at first sight: the two great men fell for each other, with Gordon 
inviting Rhodes to become his partner. 
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Loves and Lovers 


The affair between Rhodes and Gordon has been much debated,' but the 
consensus is that Rhodes fell in love with Gordon in what Robert Rotberg 
describes ‘as the conjunction of two meteors’. Gordon has left accounts? 
which leave no doubt that, from the moment he met Rhodes that fateful day 
in 1881, he was smitten. Moreover, Gordon’s love for boys — and for brandy 
— is strongly hinted at in Lytton Strachey’s biography, Eminent Victorians.’ 

Homosexuality is a significant theme in this account. As will become 
increasingly evident, Rhodes’s sexual inclinations determined the company 
he chose to keep, and had a material effect on his decisions. Certainly it 
underpinned his decision to involve himself in a strictly disciplined society 
largely made up of gay men, to which he devoted his life and work. While 
he contemplated associations with women, and even attempted friendships 
with some, he generally found women wanting in some way or another, and 
so had less and less to do with them. 

Until fairly recently, most biographers have not affirmed — and certainly 
not confirmed — that Rhodes was gay. This was not for want of evidence — 
Rhodes surrounded himself with what were variously dubbed his ‘lambs’ or 
angels — but rather because of prevailing attitudes. As will become evident 
later, the effect of Victorian mores on Rhodes’s life was profound. Despite 
strict libel laws protecting people from public exposure, dire consequences 
awaited any eminent Victorian caught in a homosexual act. 

Gordon was adept at concealing his sexual passions.* He did not bother to 
conceal his interest in the occult, however. And like many Victorians, 
Rhodes included, Gordon also flirted with the notion of reincarnation. In 
1877, he wrote: ‘I have little doubt of our having pre-existed; and that also 
in the time of our pre-existence we were actively employed. So, therefore, I 
believe in our active employment in a future life, and I like the thought.’ In 
his hereafter there were no loafers — a notion Rhodes would certainly have 
approved of. 


All this aside, Gordon’s record as an imperial soldier is undeniably 
remarkable. A hero of the Crimea, General Gordon went on to China when 
the Emperor was facing defeat at the hands of the Taiping rebels and took 
command of a large peasant force known as the ‘Ever Victorious Army’. 
Because of his role in helping to quell the rebellion, the Emperor made 
Gordon a Chinese viscount, while the British promoted him to lieutenant 
general. An adoring public gave him the nickname ‘Chinese Gordon’. In 
1874 he proceeded to Egypt where he served as a colonel in the Egyptian 
Army. Actively promoting imperialism, he travelled south in 1876 where he 
succeeded the explorer Samuel Baker as governor of a vast terra incognita 
called Equatoria (Sudan).° He succeeded in establishing a line of way 
stations from the White Nile to the frontier of Uganda, whence he proposed 
Opening a route to Mombasa. It was almost a race between Gordon and 
Rhodes to make the continent British from Cairo to the Cape, and had 
Gordon survived the attack on his life in 1885, it is likely that he would 
have won. In that sense, the much younger Rhodes could be said to have 
taken over where Gordon left off. 

Throughout the 1870s and 1880s, honours and appointments rained down 
on Gordon. He was invited by King Leopold II of the Belgians to take 
charge of the vast Congo Free State, and by the Cape government to take 
command of their armed forces. He declined both invitations, and for good 
reason: he had accepted the position of governor general of the whole of the 
Sudan — and would soon be known as Gordon of Khartoum. In the interim, 
he agreed to go to the Cape, where he would help settle matters with the 
Basuto. Gordon was believed to be especially gifted at this kind of 
negotiation. In the words of his biographer, Lord Elton: ‘He knew that he 
possessed what some described as mesmeric power over primitive peoples 
and what he himself called the faculty of getting under their skins.’ 
Surprisingly, however, Gordon proved unsuccessful in his efforts. So the 
Cape government sent a team of local experts, led by twenty-seven-year-old 
Cecil Rhodes and accompanied by Joseph Orpen, to help him out. 

Rhodes and Orpen arrived in time to hear that Gordon was planning an 
unaccompanied visit to the fierce Sotho rebel Masopha — thereby giving the 
impression that he was the representative of Queen Victoria rather than the 
Cape Parliament. Orpen, a native speaker, was appalled at the news: ‘This 
will ruin everything,’ he complained to Rhodes. ‘Beside that, Gordon is 
quite uncontrollable; he will say exactly what comes uppermost at the time 


and not what you may wish him to say ... He seems quite mad sometimes.’ 
Orpen saw him quite simply as a loose cannon. He ridiculed Gordon’s 
tactics, his unsuccessful attempts to get through to Masopha ‘with a display 
of compassion, mysticism, and symbolism’. Clearly, the problem was not 
simply the conflict of policies, but also a clash of personalities. The Cape 
authorities, who had by now had their fill of Masopha, launched troops 
against his fortress at Thaba Bosiu. Clearly, Gordon relished the 
opportunity for another accolade as Queen Victoria’s lone peacemaker — his 
behaviour foreshadowing the bravado which would eventually see him cut 
down by the Mahdi in Khartoum. 

It was in these circumstances that Gordon and Rhodes first encountered 
each other, at a meeting Orpen had arranged with the Sotho chiefs at a 
village in Thlotse Heights. For forty-nine-year-old Gordon it seems to have 
been love at first sight; for Rhodes, who was, at twenty-nine, more cautious, 
the basic response seems nevertheless to have been the same. 

The two men had much in common, apart from a shared passion for the 
Empire. Both preferred burly blue-eyed boys to women, and both eschewed 
marriage. Each correctly foresaw that they would not reach old age (Rhodes 
died at forty-nine, Gordon at fifty-one). Blue-eyed Rhodes was six feet tall, 
and though smaller in stature, Gordon was very fit, with a military bearing. 
He was ‘[glood looking ... with a remarkable forehead, both broad and 
high,’ according to Lord Elton. The pair spent every spare moment of the 
next four days together, walking great distances and talking endlessly: “The 
two talked long together, and each conceived for the other a fascinated 
respect which he never forgot.” Though the two men were bound by the 
conventions of the age, Elton nevertheless declares: ‘They were attracted to 
each other.’ Similarly, Rotberg describes these two ‘lonely men of 
misogynist impulse ... absorbed in [their] gigantic dreams’, who were 
‘delighted to find each other’. 

Various biographers, including Lewis Michell, who had privileged access 
to Rhodes’s papers, say that Gordon ‘pleaded’ with Rhodes to stay with 
him. Though Rhodes was not to be swayed, Gordon pressed his suit: ‘There 
are very few men in the world to whom I would make such an offer, very 
few men.’ Two years later, in 1884, Rhodes refused another impassioned 
appeal from Gordon when the latter was on his way to Khartoum. In a 
conversation with E.A. Maund of The Times, Rhodes confessed that Gordon 
had exercised a strange influence on him, describing the ‘restless energy 


and force of character in this quiet unassuming man who claimed no merit 
and abhorred publicity’. 

In her 1933 biography, Sarah Gertrude Millin claimed that Rhodes was 
the dominant partner in the relationship. Having ignored Gordon’s appeal to 
accompany him to Khartoum, Rhodes remarked that he would rather have 
tried to ‘square the Mahdi’ than to ‘smash’ him. ‘Whereupon,’ continues 
Sarah Gertrude Millin, “Squaring the Mahdi — the idea of bribery — became 
an amusing catchword employed against Rhodes.’ 

This meeting between the two Englishmen in the Basutoland bush 
represents a major turning point in the story of Cecil Rhodes. Soon 
afterwards, Gordon wrote to a young member of the British Parliament — 
probably his lifelong correspondent, Reginald Baliol Brett — with an 
extraordinary proposal. In this letter, which was later quoted in an article, 
‘The Campaign against Corruption’, published in the Pall Mall Gazette,’ 
Gordon proposed the setting up of a British secret society devoted to many 
of the ideals in Rhodes’s own Confession of Faith. Moreover, Gordon 
proposed that its members be bound by strict Jesuit-style disciplines — just 
as Rhodes himself had suggested regarding his Society. 

That Regy Brett was the young MP to whom Gordon had written 
concerning the Secret Society is the consensus of most biographers, though 
this has never been proved. While researching General Gordon for this 
book, however, I chanced upon a series of connections not made before, 
which strongly suggest that Brett was the man. My source is Lytton 
Strachey’s Eminent Victorians, a set of biographical essays, including one 
on General Gordon. Here is what I learnt from Strachey’s book: the choice 
of Gordon for the Sudan job was not popular with the Britons ruling Egypt, 
and was indeed rejected twice by the top diplomat in Egypt, Sir Evelyn 
Baring. But Gordon’s application then received powerful support in an 
article published in the Pall Mall Gazette, which was written by W.T. Stead! 
(Rhodes had of course sought out Stead in London in the early 1880s, gone 
into business with him, and made him the executor of his will some years 
later.) 

Stead’s pro-Gordon article was immediately supported by Lord 
Hartington, head of what Strachey describes as ‘the Imperial section’ of the 
Gladstone government. The person who was Hartington’s personal private 
secretary at this time, up until 1885, the year of Gordon’s death, was none 
other than Reginald Baliol Brett. During this time, Brett claims he was in 


continuous correspondence with Gordon, and that Gordon’s last letter from 
Khartoum was addressed to him. 

With Rhodes, Stead, Gordon and Brett accounted for, only one name is 
missing from the list that would later comprise the ‘Elect’ of the Secret 
Society in Britain: Alfred Milner. But it turns out Milner is in fact on the 
list: he had joined the Pall Mall Gazette as assistant editor to Stead in 1881, 
staying on in a job for which he was singularly over-qualified, until 1885. 

The interval between the Basutoland meeting with Rhodes and Gordon’s 
subsequent letter to Brett is minimal, but the consequences of that meeting 
and the letter Gordon wrote are nothing less than extraordinary. At the time, 
Gordon was arguably the most famous general in the Empire and he was 
acquainted with many powerful people. His military and diplomatic 
triumphs caused him to be feted across the Empire, and his admirers 
included fellow Companions of the Order of the Bath, senior politicians, 
military men, bishops, courtiers, foreign princes, emperors and kings, as 
well as the mighty Queen Victoria. After his brave, lonely death at 
Khartoum he became a legend. In contrast, Rhodes was at this time all but 
unknown outside of South Africa. However, it would not be long before 
Rhodes was as famous as the deeply mourned Gordon. And always at 
Rhodes’s side was the man who would soon be his champion and the 
interlocutor with the British government, the man who eventually saved 
him from losing his Rhodesian writ: Regy Brett. 

After 1891 two men, using Rhodes’s money, ran the cabal:* the 
influential editor, W.T. Stead, and Alfred Milner, intellectual autocrat and 
soon-to-be high commissioner in South Africa. Lurking in the wings were 
hugely powerful friends of the ever-expanding Secret Society, two of whom 
would soon be actively involved: international banker Nathan Rothschild, 
and the prime minister, Lord Rosebery. 

Together, Stead and Brett set up the Society of the Elect, a clandestine 
clique that would run the now English-based Secret Society. It was 
modelled on the loose framework proposed in the Confession of Faith, and 
also on a secret society Gordon had encountered in China: the College of 
Censors. The question remains, however: How did Rhodes, a twenty-nine- 
year-old junior colonial politician, manage to persuade an imperial veteran 
of Gordon’s standing to promote a cause which Rhodes’s biographers have 
all dismissed as a juvenile fantasy? 


Sarah Gertrude Millin astutely observes of Rhodes: ‘He knew his mind 
and had a plan of life at the age of twenty. He came to Parliament with a 
definite purpose which was nothing less than to make Africa British.’ She 
goes on to claim that Rhodes actually stated: ‘I went down to the Cape 
Parliament, thinking in my practical way, I will go and take the North.’’ 
South Africa was just the first step in Rhodes’s grand design, and Chinese 
Gordon was willing to conspire in this plan. Millin points out further that 
Rhodes never gave up even the most unrealistic aspect of his Confession of 
Faith, the reincorporation of the United States into an English-controlled 
union. She quotes from a letter Rhodes wrote to Stead just a few years 
before his death: ‘Fancy the charm to young America to share in a scheme 
to take the Government of the world,’ and her conclusion is unequivocal: 
‘The Government of the world was Rhodes’s simple desire.’ 

This was the most secret of Rhodes’s secrets, and he never wavered from 
it. He believed that his good fortune was nothing more than destiny 
justifying his messianic beliefs and ambitions. Gordon was almost certainly 
the first person he had ever met who dared hold similar beliefs, and they 
shared a plan putting them into practice: a secret society operating along 
strict Jesuit or Chinese tong (i.e. gang) disciplines. 

Was Joseph Orpen right — were Rhodes and Gordon both ‘quite mad 
sometimes’? It is Rotberg’s opinion that ‘Like Gordon, Rhodes was in some 
ways as simple as a child.’ 
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The year 1881 proved a seminal one for young Rhodes. It was the year he 
completed his Oxford degree and entered Parliament, which resulted a year 
later in his meeting Gordon. In 1881 the Pall Mall Gazette was in full flow 
under its new editor, W.T. Stead, as well. This was also the year that Alfred 
Milner — with his Double First from Balliol and a fellowship at All Souls, 
and comfortably established in a London law firm — abruptly and somewhat 
inexplicably decided to quit and to go into journalism. This was an 
extraordinary deviation from Milner’s obvious career path: a mandarin in 
the English civil service, beginning as high commissioner for South Africa 
and governor of the Cape. But as we shall see, Milner was also something 
of a chameleon, preferring to live in the shadows, and something of a 
political enigma. Even more surprising is the fact that the newspaper Milner 


chose to join — Stead’s Pall Mall Gazette — was generally regarded as the 
‘gutter’ press. The link between Milner, Rhodes and Gordon — three 
extraordinary minds that seemed destined to meet — was Regy Brett. 

This proved to be more than a ‘conjunction of two meteors’. With Brett, 
Rhodes, Milner and Stead involved, it was more like the Big Bang. 
Together they resolved to build a secret society, rich and influential, beyond 
ego or avarice, to remake the world in the image of the Confession of Faith, 
and to run it as they saw fit. 
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In order to establish the extent to which Rhodes’s homosexuality influenced 
the decisions he took and the manner in which he took them, it is necessary 
to investigate some of his other relationships. Foremost among these is his 
friendship with a young clerk he met in Kimberley during that important 
year of 1881. Neville Pickering was his name, and three years later Rhodes 
rewrote his will, leaving his entire fortune — which by then had grown 
considerably — to Pickering, who was also tasked with responsibility for the 
Secret Society. This could only be an act of madness — or love. 

Rhodes’s more adoring biographers generally seem embarrassed by this 
second will, explaining it as a ‘noble gesture’ and suggesting it 
demonstrates how little Rhodes really cared for money. Yet this explanation 
ignores the covering note that accompanied this will: ‘My dear Pickering. 
Open the enclosed after my death. There is an old will of mine with 
Graham, whose conditions are very curious, and can only be carried out by 
a trustworthy person, and I consider you one.’ A postscript follows: ‘You 
fully understand you are to use the interest [my emphasis] of the money as 
you like during your lifetime.’ 

Neville Pickering had come to Rhodes’s assistance when he was in 
urgent need of a secretary. Rhodes had just set up the De Beers Mining 
Company, and Pickering, born in Port Elizabeth, was working as a clerk for 
the firm of Dunell Ebden which had sold the farm Vooruitzicht, where the 
Kimberley and De Beers diamonds were first discovered in 1871. When De 
Beers was registered as a joint-stock company in 1881, Rhodes resigned as 
company secretary and Pickering took over later that year. 

Matters then proceeded apace. Within a few months the two men were 
living together in a small tin shack where they entertained few visitors. 


Their relationship continued in this manner for the next four years.!° 
Pickering is generally remembered as a pleasant young man, both sociable 
and popular. When Pickering first met Rhodes, he regularly went to dances, 
apparently enjoying the female company, whereas Rhodes famously only 
went ‘for the exercise’. However, girls dropped out of Pickering’s life 
when, like others, he discovered that even a mention of marriage was 
enough to make Rhodes throw a tantrum. In his relationship with Pickering, 
Rhodes is referred to by early biographers as a ‘father-figure’ — rather 
nonsensically, however, as Rhodes was a mere four years older. 

It was not long before Pickering excelled at his job. He got his diamond 
broker’s licence in 1881, and was mentioned by the De Beers chairman at 
the AGM as ‘one of the best brokers for the company’s diamonds at 
Kimberley’. Three years later, on 26 June 1884, Neville Pickering was 
thrown from a horse into a clump of wag’n-bietjie thorn bushes. 

Pickering had ‘thorns entering below the knees of both legs’ which were 
removed with much pain and great difficulty, and within hours the wounds 
were infected. Some months previously, Pickering had been bedridden with 
so-called Kimberley fever (probably dysentery) and was already in a 
weakened condition. A week later his physician, the young Dr Jameson, 
diagnosed blood poisoning and a related lung infection. Pickering was 
bedridden for a month and convalesced for almost two years on crutches. 
Sadly, Dr Jim was not able to cure Pickering, who slowly wasted away. No 
expense was spared, however, and Rhodes’s devotion throughout this 
period was unquestionable. 

Pickering’s illness was the start of Rhodes’s lifelong relationship with 
Jameson, to whom he would likewise be devoted. Born in the same year as 
Rhodes, Jameson had also gone to Kimberley for health reasons. When 
Pickering died, Dr Jim moved in with Rhodes — and so began an intimate 
friendship that survived the fiasco of the Jameson Raid, right up to the time 
Jameson nursed Rhodes on his deathbed. 

At the time Pickering had his accident, Rhodes was buying gold claims 
on the fabulously rich Witwatersrand. But he immediately put these deals 
aside, and when he found that the coach to Kimberley was full he climbed 
onto the roof, where he sat with the mail bags for a rough and dusty 300- 
mile trip to Kimberley that took more than fifteen hours. Once again, so 
much for Rhodes’s weak heart and poor lungs. 


Pickering hung on for another two months until he died on the morning 
of 18 October 1886. Rhodes, who had hardly left his friend’s bedside, was 
devastated — and visibly so. Most of Kimberley turned out for the funeral, 
which took place later that day. Rhodes and Neville’s brother, William, 
were the chief mourners, with Rhodes being openly grief-stricken, his tears 
punctuated by bursts of high-pitched, maniacal laughter. A colleague, Sir 
David Harris, reported seeing Rhodes and William seated together weeping, 
each insisting that the other should have Neville’s timepiece. 

Rhodes spent that night at Dr Jim’s tin shack opposite the Kimberley 
Club, which from then on was his Kimberley home. He never returned to 
the shack he had shared with Pickering. Much gossip was provoked by the 
obvious depth of Rhodes’s grief, which exceeded that of a master for an 
assistant. And when it became known that he had gone to live with 
Jameson, the rumours intensified. 

Jameson’s relationship with Rhodes has attracted more speculation than 
any other of his friendships. They shared the shack for years: it was never 
more than a hovel, always untidy, with little more than an iron bed in each 
of the two bedrooms, and a few rough chairs and a table in the sitting room. 
Nonetheless, momentous decisions were taken in that humble abode. One 
such decision involved a ‘clash of the Titans’ when, after an all-night 
meeting, Rhodes eventually squared Barney Barnato and succeeded in 
taking over the Kimberley mines. The scheme to take control of 
Matabeleland was also brewed between those walls. 

The pair mostly took their meals at the Kimberley Club opposite. Dr Jim 
was small in stature, lively and energetic. With his easy bedside manner, he 
always had more patients than he could cope with. By this time, Rhodes 
was gaining weight and looked ten years older than his age. He had become 
increasingly taciturn since Pickering’s death, and his humour had become 
somewhat sadistic. His angry outbursts, delivered in his characteristic 
falsetto, often verged on the hysterical. “Yet what a man this was!’ 
exclaimed Brian Roberts, whose study, Cecil Rhodes and the Princess, 1s 
nevertheless not a hagiography, as the following suggests: 


One may not admire his methods or agree with his scale of values; one 
might consider him intolerant ruthless and egocentric — a man 
obsessed by his own interpretation of the world and its destiny — but 
one must stand aghast at his achievements. Consider what he had done 


in twenty years; the twenty years when most men are struggling to find 
their feet. He had arrived in South Africa an ailing inconspicuous lad. 
He had neither name nor influence to help him. He had educated 
himself. He had built up one [of] the largest financial empires of the 
world. He had become Prime Minister of the Cape. He was 37 years 
old. 


Of course, neither Rhodes nor Jameson could ever admit to a homosexual 
attraction, but Jameson’s devotion to Rhodes is suggestive of more than 
mere friendship — indeed a tender intimacy. Jameson eventually gave up 
full-time doctoring, a profession he loved, and took on the more dangerous 
jobs of pioneering and exploration. In addition, he performed an 
administrative role in helping to implement Rhodes’s schemes, some of 
which were decidedly dubious. One such mission was to the hinterland to 
negotiate with the King of the Matabele, who had changed his mind about 
the Mashonaland mining concession he had granted to Rudd. Jameson 
succeeded in reversing Lobengula’s decision, but only after he had 
administered several shots of morphine for ‘gout’, and delivered the rifles 
Rhodes had illegally shipped up from Kimberley. 

Following this was the catastrophic raid which Jameson, at Rhodes’s 
behest, mounted from Rhodesia against the Transvaal. This was the turning 
point in Rhodes’s career, which will be described in more detail shortly. But 
if we are debating here how Rhodes’s attraction to men adversely 
influenced many of his decisions, we need go no further than the Jameson 
Raid. Jameson’s rejection of Rhodes’s repeated orders to end the raid 
proved to be the death of Rhodes’s political career, yet Rhodes’s reaction 
was more resigned than angry. For all the intimacy of their friendship, there 
is no clear evidence that this strangely devoted pair had a sexual 
relationship. Throughout their time together, Rhodes was intimate with a 
string of young men, some of whom were quite fey, and even camp. Still, 
Dr Jim, for all his charm and conviviality, never, so far as is known, had a 
sexual relationship with a woman, and he certainly never married. 

Rhodes had an obsession with loyalty and trust, which for him were 
euphemisms for the power and duties of love. Pickering displayed these 
virtues, as did Jameson, Stead — initially, at least — and Alfred Milner too. 
To each one of these men, Rhodes at one time or another bequeathed his 
rapidly growing fortune. And while they all made mistakes — in Jameson’s 


case, a devastating one — Rhodes always forgave them. The exception was 
Stead, the only married, heterosexual male among them, who disagreed 
with Rhodes over the Boer War, breaking the Society’s code of loyalty. At 
first, Rhodes despaired, but then he dumped him. 

The many other young men in Rhodes’s life — the lovers rather than the 
loved — did not enjoy Rhodes’s trust in quite the same way as his intimates. 
Although Rhodes was generous with his bunch of ‘burly boys’, he gave 
them no responsibilities, whether managing his fortune or the Secret 
Society — indeed, no evidence exists that they were even members of it. 
These relationships were categorised differently — either boyfriend or 
bodyguard, angel or lamb. 

Rhodes’s trust, once given, was generally for life. While there were those 
who questioned Jameson’s sanity at the time of the raid, Rhodes never did. 
He in fact went on to make Jameson — who had no administrative 
experience — administrator of Rhodesia. When Stead wavered, Rhodes told 
him to study Milner’s loyalty. And in the case of Pickering, he bequeathed 
him his fortune solely on the grounds that he found him especially 
trustworthy — which is probably code for ‘loving’. 
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Apart from Rhodes’s young men, there were also two women who claimed 
to have loved him. One was Olive Schreiner, who nevertheless ended up 
loathing Rhodes largely because of the male company he kept and his 
political choices. The other woman, Princess Catherine Radziwill, was a 
much more complicated individual. When Olive Schreiner first met Rhodes, 
she had just broken off her engagement to Havelock Ellis, a psychologist!’ 
who proved to be sexually impotent. Schreiner herself is reputed to have 
had lesbian affairs. 

Rhodes respected Schreiner as a writer, though it is unlikely he harboured 
tender thoughts towards her. When travelling, he often made a special stop 
to see her at Matjiesfontein in the Great Karoo, where one of his cronies, 
James Logan, had built the grand Lord Milner Hotel along the new railway 
line from Cape Town to Kimberley. In 1890, Schreiner confided in W.T. 
Stead: ‘I feel a curious and almost painfully intense interest in the man and 
his career.’ Sadly, this friendship rapidly deteriorated into intense hatred on 
both sides. The antipathy began when Rhodes put his name to a bill — 


nicknamed the ‘Strop Bill’ — which permitted employers to administer 
corporal punishment to black labourers; it was exacerbated when, sometime 
later, Rhodes mercilessly put down the Mashona and Matabele rebellions in 
Rhodesia. A humanitarian and a liberal, Schreiner’s reaction was damning: 
‘The perception of what his character really was in its inmost depths was 
one of the most terrible revelations of my life.’ 

Olive Schreiner’s Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland is a clear 
condemnation of Rhodes’s actions. But her obscure novella did little harm 
to Rhodes — and even less to enhance Schreiner’s reputation. Rhodes’s 
defendants claimed the novella was Schreiner’s revenge for Rhodes’s later 
remark that, with The Story of an African Farm, she had written herself out 
and had no more to say. There was a strange confrontation when Schreiner 
and Rhodes booked passage on the same boat to England — she to deliver 
the manuscript of Peter Halket, he to be admitted as privy councillor to the 
Queen. Each pretended the other did not exist, until Schreiner became 
suspicious that Rhodes’s minions were planning to raid her room to steal 
the manuscript. She called in the captain, and never spoke to Rhodes again. 

When he first met Catherine Radziwill in 1897, Rhodes seemed quite 
fond of her. He paid her hotel bills in Cape Town, took her on long rides 
round the magnificent Cape peninsula, and even invited her to his home. 
But with her as with Schreiner, it was Rhodes’s men who put an end to the 
relationship: Jameson in the case of Radziwill, and Rhodes’s secretary, 
Philip Jourdan, in the case of Olive Schreiner. Both men displayed jealousy, 
to the point that Schreiner eventually made their relationship conditional on 
Rhodes not seeing so much of his male friends. Rhodes refused, of course: 
there can be little doubt that he had reached a point where he could not do 
without their company or their advice. 
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As mentioned, Rhodes’s loves and lovers included the angels or lambs — the 
burly blue-eyed men who provided him with solace and no small degree of 
personal protection for the rest of his life. The actual origin of the terms 
‘angels’ and ‘lambs’ tells its own story. It was to twenty-three-year-old 
Frank Johnson that Rhodes gave the job of commissioning men to join his 
planned Pioneer Column to march northwards. Rhodes had picked him up 


in the Kimberley Club, and discovered that the young man had been a 
quartermaster-sergeant in the Bechuanaland Police Force. 

Rhodes himself had just been given an estimate of £1 million, based on a 
force of 2,500 men, for mounting the expedition into Matabeleland. ‘I told 
him the figures were absurd,’ Johnson would later write, offering instead to 
‘walk through the country with a mere 250 men’. The two men went off to 
Rhodes’s shack where Rhodes asked Johnson to work out a detailed 
estimate; completed four hours later, Johnson came up with a total of 
£87,500. Delighted, Rhodes offered his new friend total command of the 
expedition, and Johnson accepted a contract to deliver within nine months a 
country half the size of France that would be ‘fit for civil government’. 

Some months later, while Johnson was attempting the difficult task of 
selecting his 250 from the thousands of young men who, for seven shillings 
and sixpence a day plus the promise of a farm, had applied to join the 
Pioneer Column, Rhodes stormed in with his own list of twelve names 
which he demanded to be included. Johnson pointed out angrily that this 
would blow his budget. Rhodes peremptorily said he would personally pick 
up the bill for the twelve. The group became known as Rhodes’s angels or 
lambs, for it was feared that when the column met the huge Matabele army 
it would be ‘like lambs to the slaughter’ — as with the British drummer-boys 
at the battle of Isandlwana. 

Two of the angels were Bob Coryndon — a gifted youth who not only 
loved Rhodes but also played a considerable part in establishing Rhodesia — 
and Jack Grimmer, another twenty-three-year-old, whom Rhodes called 
‘Johnny’. An amiable lout, he was almost certainly Rhodes’s lover, as 
evidenced by an affectionate disrespect he displayed towards Rhodes that 
did not, however, prevent him from surviving Rhodes’s seraglio until the 
end. 

Frank Johnson’s story is also useful for the light it sheds on Rhodes’s 
reaction to acolytes who married. Somewhat miraculously, though ably 
assisted by the hunter-explorer Frederick Courteney Selous, Johnson 
completed the mission and also set up Fort Salisbury in Mashonaland. He 
then mounted a hazardous expedition through the Pungwe marshes into 
Portuguese East Africa to see whether a link to the sea might be possible. 
Johnson heard nothing from Rhodes until he returned to Kimberley, where 
Rhodes greeted him with a testy ‘You got back.’ Not a word more. For 


Rhodes had discovered that Johnson was married. Rhodes would later 
comment: ‘Johnson was lost before I first knew him.’ 
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Following the tragic death of Neville Pickering, Rhodes’s workload 
nevertheless demanded a replacement. He personally selected a series of 
likeable young men, some of whom did a reasonable amount of work, while 
others, like Grimmer, were nothing more than toy boys. A key to Rhodes’s 
selection, as usual, was his belief that these young men could be trusted — 
which, however, proved to be far from the case. Almost all wrote books 
about their time with Rhodes, with some containing sexual revelations. 

Harry Currey, son of the family that had looked after Rhodes from the 
time he arrived in Kimberley, was the first of the new secretaries, and 
probably the best of a long line. Harry came on loan from the Cape Public 
Service, and he accompanied Rhodes on his first political missions, proving 
himself essentially trustworthy. He turned twenty-three while in Rhodes’s 
service, and in his later writings referred to his employer as ‘the Great 
Man’. On one occasion, shortly after returning from England, Rhodes was 
heard screaming at Currey: ‘Leave my house! Leave my house!’ He had 
discovered Currey’s secret engagement. Currey resigned as private 
secretary and left Rhodes’s employ after a final row, which he refused ever 
to discuss. But Rhodes did attend Currey’s wedding, telling the bride ‘I’m 
jealous of you.’ Harry Currey’s final word on the subject, some fifty years 
later, was: ‘Does he not so give himself to his “cause” that there is no more 
room left in his heart for people?’ 

Secretaries in love with Rhodes, lovers uncomfortable in dual roles, 
companions and bodyguards: roles had begun to overlap. Johnny 
Grimmer’s dual role was the most outrageous of all. He enjoyed enormous 
influence over Rhodes, mocking and abusing him in front of his friends, but 
he was an inefficient secretary and eventually became such an 
embarrassment he was packed off to Rhodes’s remote estate in the Inyanga 
mountains of Rhodesia. When a fellow politician upbraided Rhodes for 
employing an incompetent like Grimmer as his secretary, Rhodes replied 
with a grin, ‘You haven’t seen him handling mules.’ 

Also twenty-three years of age was Gordon le Sueur, who one day 
accompanied a group of Cape civil servants to see Rhodes at Groote 


Schuur. Rhodes invited Le Sueur then and there to accompany him to 
Rhodesia as his private secretary, even though Johnny Grimmer was already 
supposedly doing the job. A few days later, while driving his Cape cart, 
Rhodes stopped and told Le Sueur he was leaving for the north that night 
and renewed his invitation. Le Sueur agreed and resigned his parliamentary 
job the following morning. Rhodes gave him a cheque to pay off his debts. 
Later, in Bulawayo, Rhodes told Le Sueur that he intended to take care of 
him and gave the young man an envelope containing a bequest of £5,000. 
The two men had known each other a matter of weeks. 

By now, Rhodes was shameless in introducing such gauche companions 
into ‘polite’ society. At luncheons in England and Europe, he would turn up 
with Grimmer and Le Sueur without informing the unfortunate hostess. The 
feckless pair thought nothing of playing embarrassing practical jokes on 
Rhodes, and on one occasion a duke famously complained that Le Sueur 
had smashed his fingers with his heavy handshake: ‘I wish to God, Rhodes, 
that you would not bring these African savages over here.’ Yet Rhodes 
regarded himself as above criticism, even that of dukes. 

Rhodes would eventually find a secretary to rival not only Pickering but 
also Harry Currey in the fey, pretty Philip Jourdan. Yet another 
parliamentary clerk in Rhodes’s office, Jourdan soon became obsessed with 
the great man: 


I used to take long solitary walks, thinking of nothing else but Rhodes, 
Rhodes, Rhodes and my devotion to him. Sometimes I felt I dared not 
even think of it. It was my great secret and I did not communicate it to 
a soul ... sometimes I would lie awake half the night working myself 
up into a state of delirious excitement, speculating on the joy and 
pleasure which would be mine when I would be his secretary, when I 
should always be with him and would go wherever he went.'” 


Then in March 1894 — by which time Rhodes was prime minister — the call 
came: chief clerk in the prime minister’s department! Jourdan was twenty- 
three. He later confessed: ‘I was very fond of him. I felt I could do anything 
for him and developed the strongest imaginable hero-worship for him. I was 
never happier than when I was with him, even the thought that he was 
present in the house was a source of happiness to me ...’ 


Jourdan continues in a similar vein throughout his book, and the 
implication is clear: Jourdan loved Rhodes — and it is possible that Rhodes 
also loved him. ‘He was exceedingly kind and tender towards me,’ Jourdan 
wrote, giving a poignant description of the physical intimacy that existed 
between them: ‘He made me draw my chair quite close to him and 
frequently placed his hand on my shoulder. He used to send for me even 
when he did not have any work for me.’ Rhodes also gave him extra money, 
despite his protests: ‘I never cared to accept this money from him ... but he 
would have his way and occasionally forced cheques upon me.’ 
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The point is made and there is no need to labour it. Rhodes was attracted to 
men, especially young men. When, as prime minister of the Cape, he 
eventually restored and rebuilt Groote Schuur on land which today also 
houses the campus of the University of Cape Town,” he insisted that there 
should be only male workers. 

How well and how intimately Rhodes loved the men in his life is another 
matter entirely. Nevertheless, it is impossible to understate the power and 
the influence Rhodes would exert on British politics through a number of 
very influential homosexual men he had yet to meet. 

The secretaries, with a couple of exceptions, lived full and happy lives. 
Among them, Harry Currey would die a venerable South African liberal 
politician, while Philip Jourdan would outlive them all. Jourdan remained 
true to Rhodes all his life, though he seemingly grew less besotted with his 
hero as the years passed; indeed, three years after Rhodes’s death, he 
married a Kimberley girl and the couple had three children. Footloose 
Gordon le Sueur died at forty-six, having enjoyed the care and tender 
‘protection’ of Dr Jameson, who continued to live at Groote Schuur. 
Jameson himself died in 1917, and was buried by Rhodes’s side in a rocky 
tomb near Bulawayo. The feckless Johnny Grimmer also remained close to 
Rhodes, and accompanied the funeral cortége to the gravesite near 
Bulawayo. Unfortunately, however, he contracted malaria there; it turned 
into blackwater fever and Grimmer died aged thirty-five. 

This brings us back to the first of Rhodes’s loves, Neville Pickering, the 
man who perhaps instructed Rhodes in the art of love. It was for his dying 
friend that Rhodes had endured a bruising fifteen-hour ride atop the night 


coach to Kimberley. But it was only after Rhodes’s death that his papers 
revealed the high price of his devotion to Pickering: he almost lost out on 
making another vast fortune in gold. 
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Fortune’s Fool 


The gold of the Witwatersrand, the world’s richest seam, was to play a 
pivotal part in Rhodes’s extraordinary life. And as he stared hungrily into 
the African hinterland, Cecil Rhodes began to pay attention to his 
impecunious brother Herbert. The latter had spent a lifetime lured by stories 
of gold, precious gems, noble savages and lost cities beyond the far 
horizons — the stuff of fiction, of King Solomons Mines, Allan Quatermain 
and She. 

The tales of H. Rider Haggard were my constant companions during my 
own family’s overland adventure to Africa. They were among the many 
books my father carried in a battered Swiss rucksack as we bounced along 
rutted roads. My mother insisted I read a chapter a night ‘to make sure he 
can still read at the end of all this’. For me, these classic African adventure 
tales were a living reality, a narrative of a strange landscape of snow-capped 
volcanoes, stately savages and prolific wildlife. A single step could take me 
from these pages into an even more exotic reality. My father told me that 
Haggard had accompanied Rhodes on an adventure as big as ours, and that 
Rhodes had conquered this vast hinterland, named it ‘Rhodesia’, and made 
it safe for the families of returning colonial soldiers. That was us, of course. 
Rhodesia had civilised standards, contented ‘boys’ and ‘nannies’, and was 
‘a veritable Shangri-La’ (which I thought was some kind of vegetable). 

It had been pretty primitive in Northern Rhodesia, my mother reminded 
him. She’d had quite a turn when those five natives came out of the forest, 
carrying swords. True, my father admitted, but Northern Rhodesia was still 
the frontier. Cecil Rhodes hadn’t gone up that far. His railway had ended at 
the Victoria Falls, where we were heading right then. 

I loved it all! 
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Rhodes set himself the task of raising the millions required not only to arm 
but also to pay the wages and provisions of his Pioneer Column. He also 
needed to square the politics that blocked the road to the north. Rhodes 
began the process by using his own money. 

Almost simultaneously, he and Alfred Beit had come up with the idea of 
consolidating mining claims, and after token negotiations, decided to do it 
in partnership. Though Beit’s fortune was much larger than that of Rhodes, 
the latter’s powers of persuasion prevailed. Rhodes had the vision, Beit the 
financial acumen. Of course, the talks were conducted in secret. There were 
other serious problems as well: smallpox had hit Kimberley, and poor 
sanitary conditions resulted in 2,300 infections and 700 deaths. Medical 
teams brought in to assist with the smallpox discovered that syphilis was 
rife, with fatalities second only to smallpox. 

Rhodes was far from being a lone player in the battle for control of the 
diamond bonanza. In 1886, both English Rothschilds as well as some other 
bankers had contemplated amalgamating the mines, but decided that the 
3,600 claims owned by 98 companies and individuals were beyond even 
their considerable resources and negotiating skills. By now, the Kimberley 
mine was a terraced hole, 400 feet deep and about half a mile in 
circumference, with every inch being scraped at by hopeful miners. Rhodes 
had his eye on a multitude of claims: on the west side, owned by the 
Standard Company; on the east side, owned by the Central Company; some 
scattered ones owned by the Cape of Good Hope Bank; and a line along the 
centre owned by the French Company. 

Standing firm on the east side was Barney Barnato. He controlled the 
Central Company, having amalgamated with Baring-Gould, and his rise 
from rags to riches was even more spectacular than that of Rhodes. Born in 
the Jewish ghetto of London’s East End, Barnet Isaacs arrived in Kimberley 
with his horse and cart, hoping to be a trader. He supplemented his meagre 
income by boxing, conjuring and selling dubious cigars — until he bought a 
couple of rough diamonds. His brother joined him, and not long afterwards 
they were buying diamond mines. 

After much manoeuvring, Rhodes managed to persuade backers like 
Nathan Rothschild, Alfred Beit and the Barings family. There was only one 
other big player who was still in the Game: Barney Barnato. Many believed 
that Rhodes beat Barney Barnato by means of hard cash as well as 
charisma. The charm offensive had begun with Rhodes guaranteeing that he 


could arrange for Barnato to be a member of the Kimberley Club, a rare 
privilege for a Jew. When Barnato pointed out that the club already had 
some Jewish members, Rhodes went one better and promised him a seat in 
Parliament. Rhodes kept his word and Barney Barnato duly became an MP. 
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In 1888 Rhodes established the De Beers Consolidated Mining Company, 
and by 1890, when he was thirty-seven, the company controlled the price of 
the world’s diamonds — as it continues to do. De Beers is believed to have 
paid Barney Barnato £4 million, the equivalent of £2.3 billion today, for his 
share. But there was one hitch before the deal was done. When Rhodes 
produced the trust document defining the reach of the new company, 
Barnato realised it was effectively a document to facilitate the expansion of 
the Empire. He himself regarded Empire-building as a waste of money, and 
that entire day, and well into the night, Barnato resisted the sale. However, 
as we now know, he eventually bit the golden bullet. 

Rhodes used the company to buy mines, houses, farms and water rights; 
it could trade in minerals and machinery, patents and goods, anywhere in 
the world. It could construct railways, factories, dams and reservoirs, and 
even engage in banking. The company was free to acquire tracts of land in 
Africa or elsewhere, exploit rights ceded to it by indigenous leaders, and if 
necessary spend its money on the pacification and administration of this 
territory. Quite simply, Rhodes could go Empire-building — and there were 
now strong hints that he would soon be getting on with the job. 

Early in the 1880s, some of Rhodes’s more intimate friends, including the 
entrepreneurial medical doctor Hans Sauer, began to suggest that Rhodes’s 
brother Herbert may have been right about the rumoured gold. Rhodes, 
understandably, had not trusted his maverick sibling, and was sceptical of 
his suggestions (by then, in any case, Rhodes had his own secret El Dorado 
— the ‘lost city’ in Mashonaland). But his Scottish partner, John Rudd, was 
less doubtful and certainly less cautious, and called in expert American 
geologists to review the rumours. 

One morning, Hans Sauer arrived at Rhodes’s shack carrying rock 
samples that originated not from some far-flung fabled place but from 
farmland near the growing Transvaal settlement called Johannesburg. 
Rhodes was openly sceptical, so much so that he did not even bother to get 


up from bed when he spoke to Sauer. Johannesburg, he pointed out, was 
Oom Paul Kruger’s heartland, and nobody hated Rhodes more than Oom 
Paul did. He told Sauer to come back the following day. 

Overnight, though, Rhodes seems to have changed his mind. When Sauer 
returned the next morning, he found Rhodes in the company of two 
Australian miners who panned the samples and confirmed that they were 
rich in gold. Sauer was instructed to board the first stagecoach and start 
buying up land. The following morning when Sauer arrived at the 
stagecoach terminal he found Rhodes and Rudd already there. Even so, they 
almost missed the boat. It soon became a classic ‘gold rush’ as news spread 
like a veld fire. Sauer took options on whatever land was available, but he 
had stiff competition from Barnato and Beit. Another problem was the 
sudden lack of interest on the part of Rhodes — who had just had news of his 
injured friend, Neville Pickering. 

In his autobiography Ex Africa, Sauer vividly conveys the general shock 
at Rhodes’s sudden departure for Kimberley that winter’s night. He was 
abandoning the prospect of a huge fortune just to be by the bedside of a 
dying companion. The rumour mills were active, and Sauer and his friends 
tried to turn what was obviously a tragic love story into a bizarre badge of 
honour: Rhodes was above mere mortals, of such noble character that he set 
friendship above fortune. Of course there is an element of nobility in 
Rhodes’s devotion — but emphasising this ignores the true nature of the 
intense friendship between the two men. In his display of devotion, Rhodes 
defied the prohibitions of his time. Brian Roberts cogently observes: 


Had he done as much for any woman, there would have been no need 
to transform him into a demi-god in order to explain an act of love. But 
Pickering was a man, and as a man could not be considered in such 
simple terms; Rhodes might transcend common humanity but he could 
not be allowed to transgress a conventional code of behaviour. It 
therefore became necessary to interpret a human weakness, calling for 
compassion, as superhuman strength, defying credibility. ' 


It is not entirely true that throughout his sojourn in Kimberley Rhodes had 
neglected his buying operation on the Witwatersrand, thereby losing the 
chance of controlling the goldfields in addition to the diamond mines. Hans 
Sauer wrote in Ex Africa that Rhodes promised to wire him about two 


outstanding options on some farms, but once back in Kimberley he allowed 
his business affairs to slide. This feeds into the myth of the noble, devoted 
Rhodes. However, the truth is that Rhodes did maintain essential telegraph 
contact at least with Rudd; his lacklustre performance may simply have 
been the result of misinformation. 

In 1887 Rhodes appointed a skilled mining engineer, Gardner Williams, 
as general manager of De Beers. Williams was probably the best man 
available, and Rhodes had benefited greatly from his advice in the 
amalgamation of his diamond business. But the opinion Williams gave 
Rhodes on the Witwatersrand goldfields after an inspection commissioned 
by Nathan Rothschild was spectacularly wrong. The reefs, he warned, were 
shallow, and the deeper reefs were likely to be contaminated with iron 
pyrites — fool’s gold. 

Rhodes later admitted that he had ‘returned too late to buy into the richer 
parts’ and blamed it on ‘bad luck’, which may well have been the case. 
Barnato, for example, who had got in earlier, was milling five to ten ounces 
of gold from a ton of ore on the land he had bought. Rhodes’s own mines 
rarely produced much more than an ounce per ton. This is not to say, 
however, that Rhodes did not make money on the Witwatersrand. Stuck for 
whatever reason with the poorer land, Rhodes reverted to being the skilled 
entrepreneur of his early Kimberley days. He was soon making a tidy 
fortune from this land by selling claims to hungry prospectors rushing to the 
Rand with fat pocketbooks. 

But none of the above — not his Kimberley absence, nor the lack of 
support extended to Sauer who had correctly predicted the vast wealth soon 
to be dug from the Rand, and especially not Rhodes’s reluctance to employ 
the huge capital resources now pouring in from diamond sales — can 
properly explain why Rhodes marked time on the Witwatersrand. He more 
or less left the company that he and Rudd had formed, Gold Fields of South 
Africa, to Rudd to manage, and Rudd did so very competently. At an annual 
general meeting of shareholders, he correctly predicted: ‘Witwatersrand 
after a year or two is, in my opinion, going to be the biggest goldfield in the 
world.’ But by the end of 1889 Gold Fields had sold most of its Rand 
holdings and Rhodes seemed to have lost interest, devoting himself instead 
to his parliamentary work and the diamond business. 

There has to be another reason for Rhodes’s attitude, for Rhodes was 
never this slow or indeed careless in any business he set his mind to; it was 


completely out of character. Had he applied just a fraction of the energy and 
acumen to the gold rush as he had devoted to the far more difficult task of 
taking control of the diamond business, he would have had a much larger 
stake in the Witwatersrand. 

The stories about Rhodes neglecting his gold business for love of 
Pickering may well be off the mark, and a more simple explanation could 
be that the Witwatersrand gold rush came at the wrong time for him. 
Having set his diamond empire in place, and secure in the knowledge that it 
would go on making huge profits, Rhodes was ready to move on to his 
master plan: the conquest of Africa and the country where Solomon had 
mined his gold. Far from taking his eye off the ball, Rhodes had simply 
shifted his focus. 
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Sidney Shippard, from the start a member of the Secret Society, recalls 
conversations with Rhodes as they walked in Christ Church Meadow during 
their time together at Oxford, where they ‘discussed and sketched out the 
whole plan of British advance in south and central Africa’. Jameson also 
records how at this time Rhodes ‘dwelt repeatedly on the fact that their 
great want was new territory fit for the [English] overflow population to 
settle in permanently, and thus provide markets for the wares of the old 
country — the workshop of the world’. 

These conversations took place before the dramatic change in Rhodes’s 
fortunes, before he had accumulated an amount of money that was more 
than adequate to fund his fantasies. Rhodes knew, or at least sensed, that he 
had the Midas touch. Every one of his endeavours — whether the conquest 
of territories, agricultural innovation, educational endowments, even the 
establishment of a dynamite factory — succeeded spectacularly, thanks to his 
business acumen, his luck, and his absolute belief in his destiny. 

The one thing Rhodes lacked, or thought he lacked, was time, so it 
seemed proper that he should leave the development of their gold business 
to Rudd, Sauer and Beit while he got on with the job of running De Beers in 
accordance with the wide mandate for exploration he had inherited from 
Barnato. In terms of financing, everything was in place for an assault on the 
north — but this was not the case for either the route or the politicians 
controlling that route, and it was to this that Rhodes now devoted himself. 


He needed to square the Boers of the north through his relationship with the 
Dutch leader of the Cape, Jan Hofmeyr. Rhodes knew that without the 
backing of the Boers he could not make a start on his grand plan for Africa, 
the first part of which was to federate the south. 

For a committed Anglophile like Rhodes, it was difficult to like the 
Boers, and the Voortrekkers in particular. The Voortrekkers hated the 
British, to the extent that they had trekked away from the Cape. These semi- 
nomadic pastoralists desired not only freedom from British rule, but also 
from urban restrictions, as they moved from place to place in search of 
grazing land for their cattle. That this land was occupied by Africans was 
unimportant. They believed these black people were the descendants of the 
tribes of Ham, condemned by God to servitude. 

Rhodes made overtures to Hofmeyr, eventually winning him over to the 
idea of a federated South Africa which would include the Boer states. 
Squaring Hofmeyr’s Afrikander Bond was crucial to Rhodes’s federal plan, 
as Dutch-speaking members outnumbered English-speaking members of the 
Cape Parliament by two to one. Hofmeyr also had a certain amount of 
influence over the Boers of the Orange Free State and Transvaal republics. 

Hofmeyr supported Rhodes’s stand against General Charles Warren’s 
proposal that the whole of Bechuanaland be declared a Crown Colony, 
financed by the sale of thousands of acres of farmland — exclusively to 
British settlers. At great political risk to himself, Rhodes vehemently spoke 
out against this plan in Parliament: ‘I think all would recognise I am an 
Englishman, and one of my strongest feelings is loyalty to my own country. 
[I call] on every Englishman in the house to raise his voice against the 
exclusion of colonists of Dutch descent. The introduction of race distinction 
must result in bringing calamity on this country.’ For the times, this was 
exceptionally liberal thinking; it was also prescient, given the disparate 
class and race mix of the Cape. Rhodes’s speech won him few friends 
among the Cape British and earned him the title ‘Boer Lover’ back in the 
home country. 

The upshot was the rejection of the Warren plan — which caused 
permanent enmity between Warren and Rhodes — but Rhodes stuck to his 
guns, later telling a British audience: ‘Only through a course of firmness 
and impartiality can we hope to see the day when the separate States of 
South Africa will be a united Empire under the English flag.’ Most 
biographers contend that Rhodes was concerned solely with the interests of 


the white race, but he had a more pragmatic view. Much informal 
commerce was already in the hands of the ‘coloured’ people of the Cape, 
and Rhodes realised that its English-speaking citizens could only command 
a parliamentary majority if this mixed-race population had the franchise. He 
scorned those who believed that power could reside solely in the hands of a 
white population which was smaller than that of a minor English town. 
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Through the agency of the embryonic Secret Society in England, Rhodes 
was beginning to lay the foundations of a much grander plan — a federated 
imperial parliament. In the crucial year of 1885, Alfred Milner was 
establishing his reputation as a political journalist, before eventually 
becoming assistant editor to W.T. Stead on the Pall Mall Gazette. Stead 
himself would soon be appointed head of Rhodes’s Secret Society, as well 
as executor of his penultimate will. Alfred Milner would follow in Stead’s 
footsteps. The players in this particular imperial game were beginning to 
coalesce. 

Late in 1885, Milner abruptly abandoned journalism and tried — though 
unsuccessfully — for a seat in Parliament. He then took a job as private 
secretary to George Goschen — later Lord Goschen — one of the most 
influential men in England who, like Milner, had a German education. 
Goschen, former director of the Bank of England, later served as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Lord Salisbury’s government. He would certainly have 
known Reginald Brett, now Lord Esher, whose Journals contain a report of 
a meeting held at Lord Rothschild’s house — a political gathering which 
included Goschen himself, as well as Esher, Stead, Milner, Rhodes and 
several other prominent politicians, including soon-to-be prime minister, 
Arthur Balfour. “Rhodes has vast ideas. Imperial notions,’ Brett recorded, 
suggesting that Rhodes had sounded off on the ideas in his Confession of 
Faith. 

By now Rhodes’s secret plan for imperial domination was up and running 
in England. This is evident from his deal with W.T. Stead, which led 
directly to the establishment of the Secret Society in England. To suggest 
that Stead, Brett and Milner meeting up with one another in 1885 was pure 
coincidence does not make sense, as all three men eventually became 
seminal players in Rhodes’s Secret Society. But at this point the extent of 


Rhodes’s imperial ambitions were as yet unclear. Years later, when 
questioned by a concerned Sir Hercules Robinson — governor of the Cape at 
the time — as to the planned destination of the Pioneer Column, Rhodes 
replied that it would stop only once it reached unclaimed territory. Pointing 
to a map, he indicated the Tanganyika border just south of the Great Lakes 
region and Uganda, the country the British eventually conquered and 
renamed in 1894. 

Rhodes’s neighbour, fellow parliamentarian and one-time editor of the 
Cape Times, T.E. Fuller, provides a vivid account of Rhodes’s unbridled and 
infectious enthusiasm:? 


It was one of those scorching summer days when no-one seemed 
inclined for work or, indeed, to go out of doors. The cabs stood in 
ranks in the middle of Adderley Street without customers and old 
Table Mountain rose like a huge shadowless wall in the blazing 
noontide heat. 

Mr Rhodes as apparently unoccupied as ourselves, came into the 
room and started on the map and the trouble was to get him or 
ourselves away from it. He discoursed for a full hour on ‘the land and 
its people’ and his own schemes. We soon forgot the heat under the 
spell of his enthusiasms. 

Pointing with his finger, he described the proposed route of his 
railway from Ujiji to Victoria Nyanza, and thence through the Lake 
Rudolph district along the Abyssinian highlands to the ‘Blue Nile’, 
mentioning especially if I remember rightly, Western Abyssinia where 
the population was very thick and, to a certain extent, under the 
influence of the Mohammedan civilization ... describing it as ‘the 
vertebrae and the spinal cord which would direct, consolidate and give 
life to the numerous systems which would eventually connect the vast 
central highlands with the sea’ ... the great inland sea to which his 
territory was to stretch, and to the equatorial lakes and the vast spaces 
of water and the ‘turmoil of hills’ with which they were surrounded. 


Lamenting the fact that he could only give ‘a bare outline of the expansion 
scheme’, Fuller was concerned that Rhodes’s ‘stupendous task’ might ‘not 
be understood’. And today, as Table Mountain rises ‘like a huge shadowless 
wall’ outside my window as I write, Rhodes’s dream of dominance of 


Africa and its people continues to elude comprehension. Fuller’s 
journalistic account of Rhodes’s ambitions is confirmed by young Ralph 
Richards, a member of General Warren’s Border Force, which Rhodes used 
as part of his plan to keep the route northwards open. Richards later 
recorded his experiences in 1885 while he and Rhodes were in Vryburg, 
waiting for Warren to arrive: ‘He had no real sketch of Rhodesia in his 
head. He knew nothing of the country whereas I knew a great deal. It was to 
take the lake country of Tanganyika and the lakes to the north of it which 
Rhodes then wished for and his primary concern was to keep the road 
thither open.’ 

Rhodes clearly had no ‘sketch’ in his head, no idea at all of the terrain he 
planned to traverse: the Zambezi with its mighty falls, the meandering 
Congo, massive mountains like Kilimanjaro and Mount Kenya, endless 
savannahs, inland lakes the size of small seas. Moreover, Alfred Milner, the 
man who would inherit these dreams as well as the task of implementing 
them, was more of an aesthete than a frontiersman. Milner’s first posting by 
Lord Goschen was as undersecretary for finance in Egypt in 1887-92, 
where he was introduced to a certain Horatio Herbert Kitchener, at the time 
an intelligence officer in Egypt. For five years, Milner and Kitchener 
worked together on the same imperial team which, two years previously, 
included General Gordon in Khartoum. 

Gordon and Kitchener were good friends, part of a group that by now 
included Brett, who, during the Great War, would run a clandestine 
intelligence service for Kitchener. To this list we can now add Milner. Many 
of these men were homosexual, and there is no denying that they strongly 
influenced British politics from late Victorian times through the Edwardian 
period. Brett kept a journal in which he recorded his affairs with men and 
boys, while Rhodes, as we have seen, had his band of brothers, his angels 
and lambs, as well as Neville Pickering, with whom he lived. Gordon had 
his brandy and his boys, while Kitchener had ‘a constant and inseparable 
companion’ in his aide-de-camp, Captain Oswald FitzGerald, with whom 
he perished in 1916 in a torpedoed ship. Kitchener, like Gordon and 
Rhodes, avoided contact with women, took a great deal of interest in the 
Boy Scout movement, and decorated his rose garden with four pairs of 
bronze sculptures of boys. There have been similar speculations about 
Milner, whose sexual interests were, however, fairly conventional.* 


More than merely close friends and allies, these men also shared an 
intimacy and trust. When Rhodes heard that Kitchener was in Khartoum 
avenging Gordon, he telegraphed rather rakishly: ‘Glad you beat the 
Khalifa ... my telegraph will shortly be at the south end of Tanganyika. If 
you don’t look sharp in spite of your victory I shall reach Uganda before 
you.’ To this, the great general replied: ‘Hurry up.’ 

What is certain is that these four giants — Rhodes, Gordon, Kitchener and 
Milner — shared a similar imperial dream. Milner, though by far the most 
enigmatic of the four, clarified his position in a credo later discovered 
among his papers: 


If I am an Imperialist, it is because the destiny of the English race, 
owing to its insular position and long supremacy at sea, has been to 
strike roots in different parts of the world. I am an Imperialist and not a 
Little Englander because I am a British Race Patriot ... The British 
State must follow the race, must comprehend it, wherever it settles in 
appreciable numbers as an independent community. If the swarms 
constantly being thrown off by the parent hive are lost to the State, the 
State is irreparably weakened. We cannot afford to part with so much 
of our best blood. We have already parted with much of it, to form the 
millions of another separate but fortunately friendly State [America]. 
We cannot suffer a repetition of the process. 


These were the halcyon days of Empire. America was only just beginning 
to acquire economic status, and even that wealth was in the private hands of 
families like the Astors, the Vanderbilts, the Rothschilds and the 
Rockefellers — all of whom had planted roots in Britain. American heiresses 
who had married into British aristocracy willingly contributed to the 
funding of the Empire in return for a title. India was a hopeless sprawl of 
squalor ruled loftily by a British viceroy; China was the ‘Yellow Peril’ 
controlled by English opium entrepreneurs and mercenaries like ‘Chinese’ 
Gordon, who also helped subdue parts of the Middle East. Much of the rest 
of the world was either a colony or, like America, an ex-colony; a 
protectorate, a dependency, a mandate, or a territory within the British 
‘sphere of influence’ — or at least that of another European power. 

While the ‘scramble for Africa’ was by no means over, the continent 
remained essentially terra incognita, with much ‘unclaimed land’, as 


Rhodes had put it to the Cape governor, Sir Hercules Robinson. Rhodes saw 
no difficulty ‘squaring’ or brushing aside any of the European powers — the 
French, the Belgians and the Portuguese — who laid claim to territory in his 
path. The only country he took seriously was Germany: there was every 
possibility it might go to war with England over its new territories, which, 
fortuitously, were far to the east and to the west of Rhodes’s proposed route 
northwards. Not so, however, the territories of the Boer republics, whom 
Germany seemed ready to support diplomatically and to defend militarily. 
You simply never knew what to expect with Kaiser Wilhelm. 

Thus it was that in 1887, during the annual Christmas festivities in 
Grahamstown, Sir Hercules Robinson was confronted by an agitated Cecil 
Rhodes, accompanied by Sidney Shippard, who was by now administrator 
of Bechuanaland. The two men were the bearers of dire news: wily Oom 
Paul Kruger had sent his trusted agent Pieter Grobler, an Ndebele-speaker, 
on a mission to the kraal of Lobengula, King of the Matabele. Grobler 
threatened to send a Boer commando unless the King agreed to a 
concession for hunting and trading rights in his territory, and foreswore 
dealings with any other foreign power. But there was worse to come. 
Rhodes had it on good authority that the initiative was backed by Germany, 
and that Grobler had been granted the concession. The King had sworn 
“perpetual peace and friendship’ and declared himself ‘an ally of the South 
Africa Republic’. The deal had been drafted by Kruger himself in defiance 
of at least two solemn territorial promises made to the British. 

All this had been confirmed by Ralph Williams, now ‘Her Majesty’s 
Agent’ in Pretoria, whose task was to spy on President Kruger. He had 
reported to Rhodes that, during a game of cricket, a merchant friend had 
called him off the pitch and said to him, ‘Do you see that man out there 
loading his wagon? That man is Grobler. He is starting tomorrow to try and 
revive an old half-promise made to the Boers many years ago.’ Then 
Shippard delivered the final blow: it was rumoured that Grobler had been 
murdered while returning home through Bechuanaland, and Kruger was 
apoplectic, blaming Rhodes personally for the murder. They now might be 
on the brink of war with the Boers — who had been spending their new 
mineral wealth on modern German Krupp artillery and machine guns. 
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Rhodes, it has to be said, had feared the worst of the Boers to the north 
from the time he entered Parliament. Paul Kruger, in turn, had noted 
Rhodes’s presence in the Cape Parliament and been suspicious from the 
start. He was also wary of Rhodes’s close relationship with Bond leader Jan 
Hendrik Hofmeyr. It was in this fraught environment that Rhodes was 
accused of orchestrating the murder of the Boer envoy to Lobengula. While 
it is possible that Rhodes had some sort of role in the murder, nothing was 
ever formally alleged or proven, and Rhodes acted fast to avoid any further 
damage. 

Shippard, Rhodes’s closest personal and political ally, sent the ideal 
conciliator to Lobengula’s court: John Smith Moffat, son of Robert Moffat, 
legendary missionary and Lobengula’s trusted friend. John Moffat had 
considerable influence in his own right, however, being the brother-in-law 
of the most famous missionary of all, David Livingstone. Moffat had left 
missionary service to become Shippard’s assistant. 
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The Grobler incident spurred Rhodes on in his quest to invade the north. 
Rhodes was now convinced by, if not obsessed with, the idea that 
Mashonaland held the biblical temple built by the Queen of Sheba for 
Solomon. A number of Rhodes’s followers shared these weird and 
wonderful beliefs, including Arthur Conan Doyle and W.T. Stead, the 
newspaperman who was also a famous medium. There was, at the time, 
broad interest in the occult, and one of Rhodes’s close associates, Arthur 
Balfour, was the son of the family that founded the Society for Psychical 
Research. Another such associate was Rudyard Kipling, who spent many 
winters with Rhodes at Groote Schuur. 


The interior of Groote Schuur is dark and gloomy, even in the daytime, 
and heavy Victorian drapes are kept drawn as protection from sunlight and 
heat. It was in Rhodes’s bedroom that Alta Kriel had shown me the stone 
bird which Willie Posselt had stolen for him from the fabled ‘lost’ city in 
Mashonaland. Rhodes had, she informed me, been fixated on the Ra bird as 
well as other artefacts from Mashonaland, many of them made of gold. 
‘Rhodes told his visitors that there were ghosts in Groote Schuur, and he 
virtually worshipped the stone bird we have here. It was always kept in his 
bedroom, on top of a wardrobe, and it was said he never took a major 
decision without it being present.” When Sir Herbert Baker rebuilt Groote 
Schuur after the fire, Rhodes had all the newel posts on the main staircase 
carved in the image of the stone bird. 

For a brief period at Oxford, Rhodes was a Freemason, and his Groote 
Schuur library shelves held many books on topics such as the Rosicrucians 
and Annie Besant’s Theosophical Society. One such book dealt with the 
Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn, a closed society similar to Rhodes’s 
own Secret Society. 

Rhodes knew from Willie Posselt that the ‘lost city’ was just a week’s 
march north of Lobengula’s kraal in Bulawayo. There was even a ‘Saba’ 
(Sheba) river winding its way through ‘Ophir’. Rhodes had secretly 
arranged for this river, as well as the Mazoe, a tributary of the Zambezi, to 
be ‘panned’, and both had produced workable quantities of alluvial gold. 
Rhodes’s belief that he had stumbled upon ancient Ophir became his best- 
kept secret. It is no exaggeration to say that without what Rudd called the 
‘Ophir promise’ and the stone bird Willie Posselt had stolen from the site, 
Rhodes might never have bothered to raise the money he needed to invade 
Mashonaland and eventually establish Rhodesia. 

He had a special box made for the bird, carved from African hardwoods 
and lined with velvet. Thus armed with what he regarded as certain 
evidence of Ophir and Solomon’s mines, Rhodes embarked on a tour of the 
City of London and Threadneedle Street, assiduously hunting down 
investors for the British South Africa Company. Their response was hugely 
enthusiastic. 
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British settlers generally adopted this origin theory with enthusiasm. My 
own family saw itself as honorary heirs of ancient travellers from the 
deserts of Arabia who had built and ruled from stone castles, trading gold 
through their port of Sofala on the east coast of Africa. In fact, Rhodes’s 
pitch to the London financiers was not entirely a fabrication. Thousands of 
ancient gold mines — ‘King Solomon’s mines’ — were subsequently found 
alongside the ancient zimbabwes by prospectors Rhodes had brought in as 
pioneers. Tales that Great Zimbabwe! was built by a ‘civilised’ (white) race 
from far to the north abounded, a much-contested history that persisted until 
well into the twentieth century. This theory was proposed by the first Royal 
Geographical Expedition to explore the ruins. Prime Minister Ian Smith put 
a White Paper through Parliament banning any suggestion that Great 
Zimbabwe was a culture of native origin. Robert Mugabe hooted with 
derision, and when British rule ended in 1980 the country was renamed the 
Republic of Zimbabwe. 
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The year 1887 signalled a turning point in Rhodes’s life. The road to Ophir 
was blocked, and he had to tackle the damage done by Pieter Grobler, Paul 
Kruger’s envoy to Lobengula, who had coerced the King into signing a 
peace treaty, presented to the King by General P.J. Joubert, with the 
Transvaal. 

Rhodes dismissed the treaty as a fake, claiming there were no 
independent white witnesses. However, Sidney Shippard, who was 
probably the most powerful member of the Secret Society at the time, 
warned Rhodes against complacency. This was a genuine obstacle, and it 
had to be dealt with — fast. The Germans were almost certainly involved. 
Shippard, with Rhodes’s support, had been appointed commissioner for 
Bechuanaland, and as such was custodian of the territory to the west of the 
Transvaal which Rhodes regarded as his ‘Suez Canal’ to the north. 
Following Rhodes’s intervention in 1884, the two new Boer republics of 
Goshen and Stellaland — whose legality Rhodes dismissed — were abolished, 
thereby opening the route to the north. 

Shippard warned Rhodes: ‘Our work is to see that we do not get shut in 
by the Germans cutting across our path.’ His fear of the Germans was real 
and tangible. Kruger may have deferred in the past to British military 


might, but with his newfound wealth from Witwatersrand gold he was also 
secretly acquiring German artillery that posed a real threat to his old enemy. 
Rhodes’s dream of ruling Ophir and re-opening its ancient mines was being 
pre-empted by Boer diplomacy. The Boers knew all about Ophir from 
Mauch and Pastor Merensky — and they wanted it too. 

With Neville Pickering’s death, Rhodes had also reached a crossroads in 
his personal life and had emerged from it a changed man. It had been 
another bitter epiphany. By consolidating the diamond mines of Kimberley, 
he had accumulated the fortune he needed to start his occupation of ‘empty’ 
Africa — only to lose the love and, in a sense, the purpose of his life in 
Pickering’s early demise. Moreover, Pickering’s death at just thirty years of 
age left Rhodes ever more convinced that he too could die young, and 
probably would. 

Rhodes entered that fateful year of 1887 a young and still essentially 
naive entrepreneur. He emerged from it a cynic with a short temper and a 
caustic sense of humour. And nobody was ever able to explain this change 
because the Pickering affair was never recognised — and certainly not as a 
love affair. 
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This hard-nosed Rhodes of the late 1880s was an entrepreneur of style and 
courage — still blessed with good luck, though all was not plain sailing. 
Shippard’s man, John Smith Moffat, was in place at Lobengula’s kraal, 
contesting the validity of the Joubert treaty and trying to prevent its 
implementation. At the same time, Rhodes was making demands on the 
governor, Hercules Robinson, that Britain should direct General Warren to 
annex Matabeleland. Fearful of a German reaction, however, Robinson 
vetoed the idea. 

Rhodes also had to deal with Kruger’s allegation that he had been behind 
the ambush and murder of the Boer emissary taking the Joubert treaty back 
to Kruger. And while there was no evidence to support this, Rhodes by now 
had gained a bad reputation: people speculated about his vested interests in 
the murder, and who but he had the means and money to carry it out? 

Rhodes went on the attack, suggesting that Kruger was illiterate and 
incompetent, and that his treaty was not worth the paper it was written on. 
He summoned a formidable group to leave for Bulawayo immediately: 


Jameson, John Rudd, lawyer James Rochfort Maguire and his tough 
Ndebele-speaking mine supervisor Francis Thompson. Robinson again 
advised Rhodes to tread warily. Queen Victoria would never agree to an 
invasion force against Kruger, and nor would her first minister, Robert 
Arthur Talbot Gascoyne-Cecil, Lord Salisbury. The latter, warned 
Robinson, regarded Bismarck’s Germany as a ‘hornet’s nest of Prussian 
militarism’, always at the ready, and Rhodes’s Pioneer Column might easily 
provoke an attack. Certainly they were to make no mention of Ophir or lost 
cities. 

Robinson proposed a diplomatic solution. He likewise doubted the 
legality of the Boer treaty and promised Rhodes that, as a representative of 
Britain, he would give him his support. Obviously they had to move 
quickly, and so the day after Christmas a messenger was dispatched, 
bearing the British offer. Riding day and night, he reached Bulawayo, 700 
miles distant, in record time, and by February 1888 Moffat had persuaded 
Lobengula to switch allegiances and declare the trans-Limpopo region 
‘within the British sphere of influence’. That same year the Portuguese 
published a map showing Lobengula’s territory as a Portuguese possession. 
The race for southern Africa was on. 

Moffat’s treaty promised ‘Peace and Amity’ between Victoria — the 
‘Great White Queen of England’ — and Lobengula — ‘Mighty Elephant of 
Matabeleland’. Barnato had ceded his rights, and now, armed with the De 
Beers Trust document, Rhodes began to map out the next stage of the 
Game, which would deliver Mashonaland into his hands. He quickly bought 
out several other claimants to the Matabeleland concessions, including a 
witnessed and therefore valid one obtained by Selous. The explorer soon 
succumbed to Rhodes’s offer of a huge tract of land in Mashonaland — 
which was not yet his to promise — and ended up agreeing to scout the route 
of the Pioneer Column. 

The Moffat treaty started its own little gold rush. Frank Johnson obtained 
a 400-square-mile mining concession in Ngwato territory west of 
Mashonaland. In a few short months the concession was sold, first to the 
French Caisse de Mines of Paris and then to the Bechuanaland Mining 
Company backed by Rothschild money. The latter company was a cartel 
that arbitrarily extended its mandate to Mashonaland and, like Rhodes, it 
announced plans to build a railway to the Zambezi. 


Fortunately — and for reasons that were possibly pecuniary — Robinson 
remained on Rhodes’s side. He treated other Mashonaland claimants coolly, 
and was noncommittal when the Bechuanaland Mining Company made a 
play for his support. He went so far as to send Moffat back to Bulawayo ‘to 
prevent Lo Bengula from making any more promises or concessions of any 
kind except such as may be expressly sanctioned by the High 
Commissioner’. 

The Secret Society was also brought into the Game. Sidney Shippard, 
resplendent in his high-commissioner uniform and accompanied by a 
military escort, diverted his entourage in order to impress Lobengula on 
Rhodes’s behalf. Throughout this tricky period Shippard worked diligently 
behind the scenes for Rhodes, responding to the clear yet subtle appeal in 
his cable: ‘If you can give me any help, without of course in any way 
committing yourself.’ Rhodes confirmed that his plan had not deviated from 
the one he had outlined in the Confession of Faith:’ ‘My plan is to give the 
chief whatever he desires and also offer H.M. Government the whole 
expense of good government. If we get Matabeleland we shall get the 
balance of Africa. I do not stop in my ideas at the Zambezi.”* 

This correspondence may also be read as a rallying call to the troops. 
Indeed, Rhodes wrote gaily to young Francis Newton, a deputy 
commissioner for Bechuanaland who was answerable both to Robinson and 
to Shippard: ‘I am awfully restless that I cannot get to run my hobby in 
Matabeleland.’ Regarding the latter, Rotberg astutely observes: ‘For 
“hobby,” read dream of a band of brothers ordered along Jesuit lines for the 
extension of the Empire and the spread of good government as well as the 
glorification of Rhodes’ — a clear reference to the Secret Society. 

Rhodes’s comment to Shippard that he would give Lobengula ‘whatever 
he desires’ is particularly revealing. Rhodes already knew what Lobengula 
might request: modern weapons and ammunition. But for a member of the 
Cape Parliament, the sale of firearms to natives — cross-border, no less — 
was completely illegal, especially with the connivance of a senior British 
official. This should have cost both of them their jobs. 

This was clearly a society that acted in whatever manner it chose to, with 
few concerns about the morality of its deeds. Giving Lobengula firearms 
and ammunition was tantamount to condoning widespread slaughter. 
Rhodes would have known it had taken just 120 modern rifles to mow 
down more than a thousand Zulus at Rorke’s Drift. He was not, however, 


short of henchmen to carry out his dirty work, and this time he took no 
chances. The team he sent to Bulawayo — Rudd, Maguire and the interpreter 
Francis Thompson — was accompanied by an entourage of civil servants, 
guides, cooks, servants and drivers, who were all carrying Sir Hercules 
Robinson’s sem1-official British declaration of support for Lobengula. 

This high-powered team was made to wait in a rough camp in 
Lobengula’s goat kraal while he engaged in activities that included drinking 
(champagne was his favourite tipple) and spending long hours with his 
concubines, one of whom was a legendary Griqua beauty. Rudd, who had 
several businesses to run, threatened to quit. The situation was saved when 
Shippard arrived with two trusted missionaries. No record exists of their 
exchanges with Lobengula, but shortly after Shippard’s departure, the long- 
awaited concession was granted — the so-called Rudd Concession. It is more 
than likely that Shippard simply carried out Rhodes’s orders, giving the 
chief whatever he desired. 

Whatever the case, Rhodes himself did very well from the deal. 
Lobengula gave Rhodes ‘exclusive charge over all his metals and minerals’, 
coupled with the right to expel ‘all other claimants to land, metals, minerals 
or mining rights’. 
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At Churchill High School we learnt the terms of the Rudd Concession 
almost by heart. No other document so justified our presence on African 
soil as that piece of paper, and I, for one, never questioned its terms. We 
were, I soon came to realise, the last generation of whites to rule an African 
country according to principles established in Victorian times — even though 
the Victorians and their conventions were long gone. Settled there by virtue 
of Rhodes’s scheme, still living by the rules, and in accordance with the 
aims of his Secret Society, we believed we were destined to spread British 
civilisation, thereby bringing peace to the world. 

Some years later, when I first wrote about the Rudd Concession in an 
autobiographical account of my family’s overland journey to Africa,* I 
came to see the concession for what it was. Rhodes claimed the concession 
gave him the right to conquer and rule Mashonaland, and to do so wisely 
and well, in accordance with the writings of Marcus Aurelius. But the Rudd 
Concession was, in fact, no more than a mining licence based on an illegal 


payment. Lobengula had, as expected, demanded weapons in return for the 
favour: rifles, 100,000 cartridges, and a gunboat on the Zambezi. 

Nor did Rhodes allow the Cape’s laws banning the cross-border sale of 
arms to Africans to get in his way — even though he was prime minister by 
then. He solved the matter quite simply, by using the Secret Society: two of 
his closest cronies, Rutherfoord Harris and Frank Johnson, with the 
complicity of Shippard, smuggled the weapons from Cape Town to the 
mine store at De Beers Consolidated in Kimberley, whence they were taken 
across the Bechuanaland border to Bulawayo. 

This operation took some weeks, though by then Lobengula had been 
warned off the Rudd Concession by other concession-seekers. He locked 
the weapons and ammunition away in a storeroom, refusing ever to touch 
them, and publicly denied the concession in a notice published both in the 
British Bechuanaland Government Gazette and the Bechuanaland News. 
Lobengula also wrote to Queen Victoria, requesting her to protect him from 
Rhodes, who, he said, wanted to ‘eat’? his country; at the same time, 
Lobengula dispatched two of his senior indunas to London. The African 
king’s diplomatic skills took Rhodes by surprise. He was shocked when the 
frock-coated Matabele warriors were feted in London, and the Aboriginal 
Society enthusiastically espoused their cause. 

Queen Victoria responded by clearly distancing herself from all such 
concessions: “The Queen wishes Lobengula to understand distinctly that the 
Englishmen who have gone out to Matabeleland to ask leave to dig for 
stones have not gone with the Queen’s authority, and he should not believe 
any statements made by them, or any of them to that effect.’ The Queen’s 
letter went on: ‘A king gives a stranger an ox, not his whole herd of cattle, 
otherwise what would other strangers have to eat.’ 

This letter is one of the mysteries of Victoria’s reign. It suggests that the 
Queen realised she had been deceived by Rhodes and senior British 
ministers like Sir Hercules Robinson — which was quite likely — and was 
now seeking to redress these wrongs. She assured Lobengula that someone 
would be sent to set matters right, but Lobengula, by now wary of British 
officials, replied: ‘I have not asked the Queen to send anyone to me.’ This 
was a severe misjudgement on the part of the Matabele king, for there was 
no more mention of royal intercession, and within weeks the British South 
Africa Company had its royal charter. 


As soon as Lobengula, who could neither read nor write, had applied his 
thumbprint to the concession document, Rudd immediately left for Cape 
Town. There then occurs a remarkable event which might quite easily have 
changed the course of African history. On his way to the Cape, Rudd 
stopped at an oasis in Bechuanaland called Lemoen Pond, which turned out 
to be dry. A note fixed to a thorn tree said that there was water two miles 
away, but in searching for it Rudd became hopelessly lost in the bush. 
Convinced he would not last the night, he deposited the concession, his 
money bag and a farewell letter to his wife in an antbear hole. Wandering 
around in the dark, he heard the barking of dogs and found their Tswana 
owners camped nearby. They gave him some water, and he was able to 
recover his possessions. To make up time, he jumped onto his mule-drawn 
wagon and made a gruelling journey through the night: ‘We drove on 
through the night in stretches of two hours with one and a half hour 
intervals.’ Two days later, an exhausted Rudd drove into Kimberley and 
handed the concession to Rhodes. This was a record for the distance which 
would not be broken until the railhead was extended to Bulawayo. 

In the meantime Lobengula, having denied the Rudd Concession almost 
as soon as the euphoria of Dr Jim’s morphine shots wore off, vented his 
growing rage on Maguire and Thompson. Things took an extremely nasty 
turn when Lobengula gave an order for the induna who had advised him to 
sign the concession to be clubbed to death in front of the two Englishmen. 
Unsurprisingly, Maguire left immediately, and Thompson fled soon 
afterwards when an induna warned him that Lobengula was now in a killing 
mood and he could be next. Rhodes had boarded a ship for England, 
determined to convert the concession into a royal charter. He cabled the 
intrepid Jameson, telling him to return to Bulawayo to placate the enraged 
King with a delivery of more guns and ammunition. Jameson duly went 
back to the King’s kraal, telling a pain-ridden Lobengula he had gout — 
quite possible, given the amount of alcohol the King was fed by concession- 
hunters — and administered morphine by injection. Jameson’s biographer, 
Seymour Fort, claims that the following conversation then took place: 

‘Well, king, as you will not confirm your promise and grant me the road, 
I shall bring my white impi, and if necessary we shall fight,’ said Jameson. 

Lobengula, stark naked and lying in a darkened hut, replied, ‘I have 
never refused the road to you and your impi.’ 


‘Very well,’ said Jameson, ‘Then you acknowledge that you have 
promised to grant me the road; and unless you refuse to do it now, your 
promise holds good.’ 

At this, the King remained ‘diplomatically silent’, according to Fort, with 
Jameson quickly taking his leave. 

‘Then goodbye, chief; you have given me your promise about the road, 
and on the strength of that promise, I shall bring in my impi to 
Mashonaland.’ 

This strange exchange has all the signs of coercion, yet to Rhodes it 
seemed perfectly fine. Some years later, Rhodes would say of Jameson: ‘I 
am more indebted to him than to any man in South Africa’ — this despite the 
ill-fated raid that not only destroyed Rhodes’s political career in 1896, but 
also his dream of a federated Africa. 
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Lord Salisbury had approved a similar charter deal for the Imperial British 
East Africa Company (IBEAC) in 1888. A private share-based company, 
the IBEAC was ‘licensed’ to exploit on behalf of the Crown an area located 
north of Kilimanjaro and east of Lake Victoria. Correctly assuming that this 
could be a precedent for the Mashonaland charter, Rhodes approached Lord 
Salisbury. He argued that, if — at no expense to the Crown and with little 
political risk to Britain — the Queen granted him a charter for a share-based 
British South Africa Company, she would gain another piece of Empire. 

Word came back from Lord Salisbury that if Rhodes could satisfy Her 
Majesty that his concession with Lobengula was rock-solid, a charter might 
be granted. However, because he had been several weeks at sea, Rhodes had 
heard nothing of Lobengula’s letter to the Queen, let alone her reply, which 
obviously came as a shock to him. He then sought out the colonial 
secretary, Lord Knutsford, and claimed that the Grobler treaty was 
unwitnessed and therefore fraudulent, quite likely the work of disgruntled 
concession-seekers at Lobengula’s court, and he begged Lord Knutsford to 
amend the Queen’s reply. Knutsford refused, pointing out that no one dared 
tamper with this monarch’s mail. 

Rhodes was now desperate. And at about this time there was an incident 
which, had it gone public, would certainly have destroyed his reputation in 
England. Two new well-connected English concession-seekers, Alfred W. 


Haggard, brother of H. Rider Haggard, and John Fellowes Wallop, son of 
Lord Portsmouth, were prevented from reaching Bulawayo by a Matabele 
war party led by none other than Maguire. In the tense exchange which 
followed, Maguire came to an arrangement with the concession-seekers. 
Alfred Haggard later joined Rhodes’s British South Africa Company. 

In London, Rhodes sought out E.A. Maund, who had been tasked with 
delivering Queen Victoria’s letter to Lobengula. He asked him — with a 
financial inducement, no doubt — to ‘lose’ the letter on the voyage. Maund 
refused, pointing out that the Aboriginal Society had anticipated Rhodes’s 
skulduggery and sent a copy of the Queen’s letter by another route. Maund 
did, however, agree to do his best to delay the arrival of the letter in 
Bulawayo. He was true to his word — and it took months before Victoria’s 
reply landed in Lobengula’s hands. 

In the meantime, what Rhodes referred to as the ‘Imperial Factor’ had 
begun to favour him. There even seemed to be a touch of ‘divine’ 
intervention when Lord Salisbury came under extraordinary pressure from 
the heirs to David Livingstone’s missionary empire in the country known 
today as Malawi. These powerful Scottish peers, driven by the London 
Missionary Society and the Wesleyan Methodist Society, and egged on by 
W.T. Stead’s Secret Society-funded Pall Mall Gazette, were nagging the 
British prime minister to annex Nyasaland,’ where Livingstone had set up a 
string of remote Church of Scotland mission stations. For Lord Salisbury, 
the political dangers represented by this group were considerably more 
pressing than those posed by Cecil Rhodes in Mashonaland. 

Lord Salisbury, an eminently practical man, thought he saw a solution. 
Two African birds could be brought down with one stone and at little 
political or financial cost to the British government. Those in the know — 
including Knutsford, Salisbury and Milner — were fully aware that Rhodes 
had his sights set on much more than Mashonaland. Indeed, the deal that 
finally emerged traded Mashonaland and neighbouring Nyasaland for a 
royal charter. Sir Hercules Robinson had also lined up closely with Rhodes. 
Robinson had studied the Rudd Concession in Cape Town and then 
forwarded it to the Colonial Office with the commendation: ‘It will check 
the inroad of adventurers ... [and] secure the cautious development of the 
country with a proper consideration for the feelings and prejudices of the 
natives.’ These pro-Rhodes epistles would cost Robinson his job. Some 
months later, when allegations began to circulate that he was on Rhodes’s 


secret payroll, Robinson was recalled to London and replaced as high 
commissioner. It also emerged that John Rudd, never more than a business 
partner of Rhodes, may have been ignorant of Rhodes’s intention to widen 
the terms of the Rudd Concession, suggesting he was not party to the 
machinations of the Secret Society. Rhodes had in fact written to Shippard, 
warning him to be careful of Rudd: ‘I am quite aware you cannot act freely 
with him ... Though he does not know our big ideas he will try and obtain 
what he desires for our companies [De Beers and Gold Fields] whose trust 
deed I shall use for the objects I have in view.’ The use of the pronoun ‘our’ 
is significant: Shippard was a member of the Secret Society. 

Subsequent correspondence from Francis Newton — Shippard’s deputy in 
Bechuanaland — further confirms the possibility that the Secret Society 
formed in Kimberley was by now larger and more active than has ever 
before been acknowledged. Sir Hercules Robinson and Sidney Shippard 
(soon to be knighted) were among the most senior civil servants at the 
Cape, and Newton’s word would have carried great authority in 
Bechuanaland. Writing to Moffat, Newton enthused about Rhodes: ‘We put 
him on a pedestal. We would have done anything for him.’° 

By now, Frederick Selous, who had agreed to scout for the Pioneer 
Column, had found a ‘providential’ pass into the high, verdant savannah 
that would soon become Rhodesia. With its fertile soil, its copper, silver and 
zinc deposits, the country was ripe for agricultural and mining development 
— a place of promise where, sixty years on, my own family would settle. 
Selous rejected earlier plans that called for an attack on Lobengula, and 
worked out an alternative route which avoided upwards of 10,000 Matabele 
warriors eager to wet their spears. Come the day, 1 July 1890, Lobengula 
hesitated, and his army held back while Selous’s small band scurried across 
Matabeleland. Rhodes had squared the white queen, and now he had 
outmanoeuvred the black king. 
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The Selling of Ophir 


In the summer of 1889, on the strength of his newfound fame and fortune, 
Rhodes attended a supper party — an event noted only in passing by a few 
biographers. John Verschoyle’s guests included Henry Hamilton Johnston 
(later Sir Harry), Walter Pater and Frank Harris, and it is only in examining 
who in fact these people were that the extraordinary nature of this soirée 
becomes apparent. 

Johnston, a small-built man who never married — he was later nicknamed 
‘Little Johnston’ by Rhodes’s circle — was energetic, pushy and a keen 
imperialist. A British agent engaged in the Great Game in various parts of 
Africa, he was also a respected explorer, travelling for a time with Henry 
Morton Stanley. He had considerable experience in African states, and had 
gained a reputation for diplomatic work, having been active in Nigeria 
where he used gunboat diplomacy to persuade merchant kings like Jaja of 
Opobo to accept British hegemony. 

Walter Pater was a foppish professor at Oxford during Rhodes’s time, 
instrumental in establishing the aesthetic movement in Victorian England. 
Famous aesthetes included Harold Acton (said to be the model for the effete 
Anthony Blanche in Evelyn Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited) and Oscar 
Wilde. In this context the term ‘aesthete’ was often synonymous with 
‘homosexual’. 

Frank Harris was the most libidinous writer of the age, famous for his 
autobiographical My Life and Loves in which he confesses — somewhat 
dubiously — to having indulged in every sexual deviation known to man. He 
was a witness for the defence at Oscar Wilde’s sodomy trial. In keeping 
with his reputation, Harris was one of few friends ever to comment on 
Rhodes’s homosexuality, claiming one of Rhodes’s secretaries had 
mentioned his ‘erotic tendencies’ and drawn comparisons with Oscar 
Wilde. 


Verschoyle himself was described by Johnston as a ‘strange character; 
young, rather good-looking, very blond and grey-eyed a curate of such 
broad theology that all the strait [sic] Christian doctrines seemed to have 
slipped through the meshes of his mind’. The unorthodox Verschoyle was 
also a political fixer, and therefore a useful contact. 

Rhodes and Johnston talked until midnight before moving on to the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, where, in Rhodes’s suite, they continued their 
conversation until dawn. Johnston later recorded: ‘We settled as we thought 
the immediate line of action in South and Central Africa. I jotted down on 
paper the heads of a scheme I was to propose to Lord Salisbury.’ Rhodes 
then gave Johnston the relatively large sum of £2,000 for a scouting 
expedition beyond the Zambezi River into Katanga (Congo), and promised 
him £10,000 (more than £1 million in today’s currency) for the occupation 
and administration of the huge area extending across central Africa from the 
Zambezi to the White Nile. This exchange reveals that, twelve years after 
writing it, Rhodes was still actively pursuing the grand plan outlined in his 
1877 Confession — a plan he admitted was insane: ‘When the thought came 
to get through the continent, it was a mad thought, it was the idea of a 
lunatic ... But it is now not a question of the lunacy of the project; it is 
merely a question of the years it will take to complete.’ 
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W.T. Stead, just four years Rhodes’s senior, came from a background 
remarkably similar to that of Rhodes. The son of a Congregationalist 
minister in the north of England, William Thomas had only two years of 
formal schooling. This proved no obstacle, and in 1871, at the age of 
twenty-two, when Rhodes was starting to make his fortune and had just 
entered Oxford, Stead became the youngest editor in England when he took 
over the Northern Echo in Darlington. Pioneering investigative journalism, 
he went on to edit some of the greatest newspapers in the land and 
established a network of foreign agents who helped to serve British political 
interests. These agents also served Rhodes’s Secret Society when it 
eventually fell under Stead’s control, and in one case actually used bogus 
information to change official British policy. Apart from all this, Rhodes 
had little in common with Stead, a married man and serial philanderer! who 
disapproved of homosexuality. 


Before Stead’s time, newspapers were divided into two distinct 
categories: the ‘dreadfuls’, which cost a penny and were little more than 
entertainment sheets, and the ‘thunderers’, which reported on politics, 
finance and international news. The masses — those at least who were 
literate — read the penny dreadfuls, while the educated elite read thunderers 
like The Times. 

In 1880 Stead moved to London to assist John Morley in editing the Pall 
Mall Gazette. The newspaper’s critics accused it of practising ‘yellow 
journalism’ and Stead himself of being a sensationalist, a crusader and a 
didact — though by today’s standards Stead would probably be regarded as a 
serious journalist. He was a committed imperialist, an active member of the 
Aboriginal Society, and a champion of women’s rights. The Pall Mall 
Gazette adapted to meet the requirements of a rapidly evolving Victorian 
middle class. It carried interviews, many conducted by Stead himself, when 
most other papers stuck to reporting and editorialising. (The Gazette was a 
forerunner of today’s Evening Standard, whose readership is still 
egalitarian.) 

The late nineteenth century was an era when a ‘foreign’ editor of a 
British newspaper, i.e. a correspondent based abroad, could also expect to 
be asked to act as a foreign agent — in other words, a spy. These 
correspondents — and Stead was no exception — recruited networks of 
foreign correspondents/agents, the Princess Radziwill being a classic 
example. The Princess’s actions rival those of Mata Hari on the European 
political stage, and there is increasing evidence that she was also a key 
agent in South Africa. Stead’s relationship with Princess Radziwill dates 
from the time he had written a series of articles opposing the Bulgarian 
atrocities of 1876—78, thereby helping to alter England’s position in regard 
to Russia. Gladstone, Stead’s confidant, had enlisted the assistance of the 
influential newspaper editor. 

In 1881 Stead recruited an assistant editor — a young man who had given 
up law after being called to the bar. His name was Alfred Milner, and he 
was an intellectual prodigy. Like Rhodes, he was twenty-seven years old 
and also a passionate imperialist. It remains a mystery why this brilliant 
young academic became interested in yellow journalism. Milner had won 
the Hertford, Craven, Eldon and Derby scholarships, and finished with a 
Double First in classics from Balliol College. He was certain of a brilliant 
diplomatic career (which he later achieved) and would have done equally 


well in the law. Neither career, however, would have provided the 
appointment with destiny that Stead offered: eventually, Milner would 
follow Stead in running Rhodes’s Secret Society, transforming it into a 
clandestine power elite that came close to controlling global politics — as 
the chapters that follow reveal. 

There is a surprisingly simple if little-known explanation for the 
attraction between this apparently disparate pair. Stead championed 
virtually every good cause of the day, with his main focus being always the 
poor and the powerless. The man who would become Alfred, the Lord 
Milner, second only to Prime Minister David Lloyd George in the 
administration of Britain, was at heart likewise a champion of the poor. At 
Oxford Milner had formed a close friendship with young Arnold Toynbee, 
writing a paper on the historian’s theories of social work and, in 1895, 
twelve years after Toynbee’s death at the age of thirty, penning a tribute, 
Arnold Toynbee: A Reminiscence. An admirer of Ruskin, Milner joined his 
group to build a road for the poor of Oxford. He was clearly a committed 
imperialist in the classic Ruskin tradition — far more so than even Rhodes 
was. 
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Rhodes had sought out W.T. Stead on an earlier trip to London in 1885. He 
failed in that attempt because Stead was in Holloway Prison (Milner was 
running the paper in his absence). The tale behind this testifies to the 
strength of Stead’s ideals and the new journalism he had introduced to the 
British media. The court had accused him of using unlawful investigative 
methods in his exposé of child prostitution, a series of articles called The 
Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon. 

Stead dealt in sensationalism. With the help of Bramwell Booth of the 
Salvation Army, Stead’s staffers made contact with one-time brothel-keeper 
Rebecca Jarrett who was acquainted with an alcoholic mother who was 
willing to sell her teenaged daughter, Eliza. The mother agreed to sell Eliza 
— ostensibly into service — for £5. After having her virginity confirmed by a 
midwife, Eliza was taken to a brothel and lightly drugged to await the 
arrival of her new ‘employer’ — no other than W.T. Stead himself! The 
ensuing melodrama was narrated in lurid detail, with Stead in the role of 
libidinous seducer who enters the drugged virgin’s room and waits until she 


awakens — whereupon the girl screams and immediately flees. Eliza is 
quickly handed over to the protective custody of Bramwell Booth, who 
spirits her away to France, where she is put under the care of a Salvationist 
family. 

On Saturday 4 July 1885, the Pall Mall Gazette issued a ‘frank warning’ 
to its readers: 


All those who are squeamish, and all those who are prudish, and all 
those who would prefer to live in a fool’s paradise of imaginary 
innocence and purity, selfishly oblivious to the horrible realities which 
torment those whose lives are passed in the London inferno, will do 
well not to read the Pall Mall Gazette of Monday and the three 
following days. 


Needless to say, the newspaper flew off the newsstands, and by the end of 
the series the Gazette had generated a public furore against child 
prostitution, so much so that the home secretary, Sir William Harcourt, 
fearing riots on a national scale, appealed to Stead to cease publication. 
Stead, however, ran his presses until the machines ran out of paper. 

I remember the anguish and excitement of times like these when the 
prime minister decided to censor my own paper, the Rhodesia Herald. lan 
Smith banned the publication of any news likely to produce ‘alarm and/or 
despondency’ (which our editor pointed out covered items as mundane as a 
drought-affected tobacco crop). The Herald responded by removing, before 
the presses ran, the typeface of censored items — which resulted in a front 
page filled with large blocks of damning white spaces. We got away with it 
for a couple of months, and thoroughly enjoyed our moment of martyrdom! 
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W.T. Stead was tried for procuring a teenage prostitute, which legally 
speaking he had done, and was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 
The Pall Mall Gazette printed a large picture of him in his striped prison 
uniform. He spent three days in Coldbath Fields Prison and served the rest 
of his sentence at Holloway, where he was a first-class inmate. 

Contrary to the assumptions of most biographers, Rhodes did not seek 
Stead out at this time to pay homage to his moral fibre. Rhodes had a far 


more urgent motive. The true nature of this mission to Stead could only 
have been Rhodes’s continuing commitment to some of the more 
outrageous details of his Confession of Faith, in particular the reconstitution 
of Britain and the United States into a federal legislature based in England. 

When Rhodes met Stead four years after his abortive trip to Holloway, he 
went properly prepared — and he also took along his very deep purse. Stead 
had, in the meantime, written an article suggesting that Britain and America 
should reform as an alliance for the sake of world peace. Over lunch, 
Rhodes ‘poured out the long dammed-up flood of his ideas’ and offered 
Stead about £2 million in today’s money for a stake in the Gazette or in any 
other publication to be edited by Stead to promote their ideas. He also, 
Stead reports, ‘spoke loftily of underpinning the Empire by a society which 
would be to the Empire what the Society of Jesus was to the Papacy’. 

This meeting took place in the summer of 1889, a month before Rhodes 
attended Verschoyle’s soirée, and is proof that Rhodes had kept the original 
conditions of the Confession of Faith, right down to the detail of the 
‘Society of Jesus’, in the forefront of his mind. Stead may even have set up 
the dinner with Verschoyle, although the dubious vicar was famous for 
‘giving large dinners or small and cosy ones’ and — again according to 
Harry Johnston — for ‘working desperately hard as an Imperialist’. Johnston 
himself had that same year written an article in The Times calling for an end 
to Britain’s ‘magnificent inactivity’ in the scramble for Africa. He pleaded 
that Britain should consolidate its territories in southern Africa with its East 
African mandates, as well as the administered countries of Egyptian Sudan 
and Egypt itself, into a ‘continuous band of British dominion’. Little 
Johnston should thus probably be credited with the very large Cape-to- 
Cairo dream which was always associated with Rhodes. 
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As soon as Rhodes left, Stead wrote to his wife: ‘Mr Rhodes is my man!’ 
And he was. Rhodes remained true to the instinct which had earlier made 
Sidney Shippard and Neville Pickering his wealthy beneficiaries by 
appointing Stead executor of his fourth will before the year was over. 
Rhodes ensured the continuation of the Secret Society by entrusting it to yet 
another individual he regarded as a man of principle, while Stead in turn 


gave Rhodes the contacts he needed among the politically influential elite 
of Britain. 

Stead claimed that Rhodes’s ‘brooding in intellectual solitude in the 
midst of the diamond diggers’ had found in the Gazette ‘the crude ideas 
which he had embodied in his first will’, by which he meant their shared 
passion for an Anglo-American union. There was in fact a slightly earlier 
third will, which the Stead will replaced. Following Pickering’s death, 
Rhodes had handwritten this third will in the De Beers London office. This 
hurried will was perhaps the most peculiar of Rhodes’s many wills in that 
he left his estate to the banker Nathan Rothschild, who was also the 
executor. A less-needy beneficiary it would have been hard to find, but the 
significance of the document lies in the fact that it signals Rothschild’s 
involvement in Secret Society business. Indeed, a letter attached to the will 
specifically instructed the banker to use Rhodes’s fortune to endow a British 
secret society. 

Rhodes instructed Rothschild in cryptic shorthand to establish a ‘Society 
of the Elect for the good of the empire. In considering question suggested, 
take Constitution of Jesuits if obtainable and insert English Empire for 
Roman Catholic Religion.’ This is the first known mention of the name of 
the society Stead would later create in Britain. The most important element 
of this short-lived will is its date: June 1888. Rhodes was thirty-five years 
old, and it was eleven years since he had penned his Confession of Faith. It 
is clearly incontestable that he was throughout his life guided by the beliefs 
expressed in the Confession. In its all but identical guises, the Society of the 
Elect strongly influenced the final decade of Rhodes’s life, and he took 
extraordinary measures to ensure its continuance beyond the grave. 
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With the Secret Society secure, his relationship cemented with an influential 
newspaper editor, and his expansion plans beyond the Zambezi safe in the 
hands of Johnston, Rhodes set about winning the big prize: Queen 
Victoria’s signature on a charter for his British South Africa Company. 

The charter was the pièce de résistance of a mastermind for whom fair 
dealings with African leaders was not a consideration. Rhodes took a 
dubious mining concession which the illiterate Lobengula — unlikely to 
have understood its terms — had marked with his thumbprint, and turned it 


into a right to rule a country larger than Germany, backed by the military 
might of the Empire. He had gone into this ‘game’ with nothing much in his 
hands, only to emerge on 29 October 1889 with a royal warrant to conquer, 
occupy and administer south-central Africa — and it had been issued by a 
queen who genuinely disliked and distrusted him. 

Back in Cape Town, pinned down by bad weather, Rhodes had to wait 
while Selous made his dash into Mashonaland, cutting through bush, kopjes 
and swamps until, two and a half months later, Selous and the Pioneer 
Column arrived safely at their destination. Some have speculated that the 
survival of the column was thanks to their steam-driven searchlight whose 
ice-white beam the Matabele feared might kill them; or that Lobengula had 
mistaken the column with its small number of men for a merely 
diversionary force. Whatever the truth, there is evidence to suggest that 
Lobengula — with his apparent liking for champagne and opium — did 
actually keep his word to Jameson. 

When, a year later, Rhodes returned to England, it was as a hero of 
Empire — rivalling even Gordon and Clive of India. All doors opened to 
him, including that of the palace. Rhodes famously had no clothes suitable 
for the royal reception. Equally famously, when asked by Victoria whether 
it was true he hated women, he responded: ‘How can I hate a sex to which 
your Majesty belongs?’ When the Queen asked: ‘What are you engaged in 
at present, Mr Rhodes?’ his reply was less glib: ‘I am doing my best to 
enlarge your Majesty’s dominions.’ 

Some years later, Harry Johnston wrote of his secret meeting with 
Rhodes at the Westminster Palace Hotel: 


Rhodes was the direct means of saving for the British Empire all the 
territories stretching between the north of the Transvaal and the basin 
of the Congo, in addition to having given a valuable impetus to the 
growing idea among the British people that we should not abandon our 
control of Egypt, but that we should seek to open up a continuous 
chain of Empire from the Cape to Cairo. 


The real nature of the business between Johnston and Rhodes was a hugely 
ambitious imperial scheme. 
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The Queen’s Gift 


The royal charter of 1889 was far more extensive than what Rhodes had 
originally requested: it gave him the right to acquire unlimited ‘heathen’ 
lands on the same terms as were granted to a much earlier adventurer, Sir 
Walter Raleigh. ‘Raleigh was Rhodes’s spiritual ancestor,’ writes Sarah 
Gertrude Millin, who points out that Raleigh was also an Oriel man. ‘He 
had received a patent to colonise, to trade, to mine in lands that were not 
Christian.’ 

Rhodes’s mandate stretched from the region to the north of British 
Bechuanaland, to the north and east of the Boer republics, and to the west 
of the Portuguese dominions. The omission to define borders to the north 
and west, and the vague reference to the eastern boundary bordering 
Mozambique was deliberate. In a nutshell, whatever Rhodes could take he 
could keep, as long as it was heathen territory and unclaimed. 

It soon became clear that that was what Rhodes intended to do — indeed, 
the voice of the imperialist rings loudly from speeches to the Cape 
Parliament and also from his letters at this time: ‘I would abolish the system 
of independent states antagonistic to us south of the Zambesi’; ‘If you were 
to sleep for five and twenty years, you might find a gentleman called your 
prime minister sitting in Cape Town and controlling the whole, not only to 
the Zambesi but to Lake Tanganyika’; ‘I will stop where the country has not 
yet been claimed.’ In one fell swoop Rhodes had become the Colossus — 
and there was no holding him back: ‘I can state to you that I shall never 
abandon my object. You can accept from me tonight what I think now, and 
what I thought nine years ago, shall be my thought in the future.’ 

A stream of influential British aristocrats, lured by cheap share options, 
were recruited by Rhodes to serve as directors of the chartered British 
South Africa Company. The company chairman was the Duke of Abercorn, 
with the Duke of Fife vice-chairman; and perhaps most significantly, Albert 
Grey — later Earl Grey, arguably Britain’s most respected politician — agreed 


to join the board. Lord Rupert Cecil, Salisbury’s son, was appointed legal 
counsel, while a handful of experienced Rhodes acolytes, including Alfred 
Beit, did the real work. In a quick sleight of hand, Rhodes attempted to vest 
ownership of the charter in a shell company, thereby limiting liability, but 
the British government spotted the ruse and Rhodes was made to sell the 
charter back to the BSAC. In the process, however, Rhodes’s cronies had 
managed to make a fair profit. 

At the same time, to the mystification of even his closest friends, Rhodes 
embarked on a dubious venture — one that did not elude the attention of 
John X. Merriman, one of his few critics in the Cape Parliament. Rhodes’s 
ambitions had, it seemed, been severely underrated. It came to light that in 
1891 Rhodes met secretly with the Irish nationalist leader, Charles Stewart 
Parnell, offering him the extravagant sum of £10,000 if he reversed a key 
policy of his Irish Party. Parnell held key seats in the British Parliament and 
his rallying cry was: ‘None of us whether we be in America or in Ireland ... 
will be satisfied until we have destroyed the last link which keeps Ireland 
bound to England.’' A militant advocate of home rule for Ireland, Parnell 
had resolved, if necessary, to bring down the British Parliament. Rhodes’s 
meeting with this dangerous political adversary clearly threatened his 
relations with the prime minister and the Queen. Merriman concluded from 
this that Rhodes was trying to buy an ‘Irish’ seat in Parliament because a 
man with an Oxford degree and a seat in the British Parliament was more 
likely to be trusted with a royal charter than a ‘pro-Boer Cape politician’ .’ 
Or perhaps this was Rhodes’s first move in a Secret Society takeover of the 
British Parliament? Merriman was, however, wrong on both counts. 

Driven by his master plan, Rhodes was after something far more 
ambitious. Parnell and his followers, with seats in both the Irish and the 
British parliaments, constituted a model for the imperial federation that 
Rhodes so desired. Parnell’s politicians had held the balance in the British 
House of Commons for many years, toppling and then reforming both 
Conservative and Liberal regimes. Gladstone and Salisbury were forced to 
play musical chairs to Parnell’s tune. And now, for £10,000, Rhodes hoped 
he might call that tune! 

The previous year, in 1890, Rhodes had met J.G.S. ‘Swifty’? MacNeill, a 
fundraiser for Parnell who also held an Irish seat in the English Parliament. 
At dinner, MacNeill made a pitch for his party and Rhodes stunned him by 
immediately offering him £10,000 — the largest private contribution ever 


made to the party. When MacNeill heard what Rhodes wanted in return, he 
was even more stunned. Charles Parnell could earn this cash — Rhodes 
handed over £5,000 of it in £100 notes there and then — if the Irish Party 
pursued a form of home rule that did not give up the Irish seats at 
Westminster; in other words, the exact opposite of what Parnell, champion 
of an independent Ireland, was demanding. They were still negotiating 
when the Parnell ‘squaring’ leaked — as things turned out, John X. 
Merriman had also been approached for funds by MacNeill. ‘What is 
Rhodes about?’ a bewildered Merriman enquired of Rhodes’s secretary, 
Harry Currey. ‘What is his objective in tying himself up with this set of 
Irish miscreants who are trying to ruin England and break up the Empire?’ 
In the wake of this revelation, Rhodes was obliged to appear before his 
constituents at Barkly West to explain himself: ‘I have been told that my 
object is to obtain a seat in the British Parliament. There is no truth in this 
... I have not the slightest idea of quitting South Africa for any other 
country,’ he reassured them. 

This entire episode may demonstrate that Rhodes was merely seeking to 
preserve the core principle of his Confession of Faith, namely that a 
dominion/colony (which is what he perceived Ireland to be) could have its 
own parliament in addition to having representatives in the mother house — 
together constituting the federated government of the British Empire. Yet it 
is possible that Merriman may have had a point. After all, the Irish Party 
did eventually present Rhodes’s friend, Maguire — whose actions had 
prevented concession-seekers from reaching Lobengula’s kraal — with a safe 
seat in the British Parliament, which in turn provided the Secret Society 
with a foot in the door of the home parliament. In the event, the Parnell 
affair came to nothing, other than possibly inspiring Rhodes’s most famous 
bon mot. Having heard from Stead about Parnell’s illegitimate offspring and 
the ensuing fury of the Roman Catholic Church, he is alleged to have said 
to Parnell: ‘Can’t we square the Pope?”? 

By this time, however, Rhodes had more important things on his mind, 
just one of which was his aim of becoming prime minister of the Cape. The 
new high commissioner, Sir Henry Loch, had not welcomed his 
candidature, and nor had Merriman. Rhodes himself asked Jan Hofmeyr to 
take on the position; Hofmeyr refused, though he did say that he would 
serve in Rhodes’s cabinet. In his election speeches Rhodes made it clear 
that if the country wanted him to serve, it had to accept a new future: ‘I 


believe in a united South Africa, but as a portion of the British Empire ... 
We should state by our policy that we are prepared to take the 
administration right through to the Zambesi ... I would abolish the system 
of independent states antagonistic to ourselves, south of the Zambesi.’ That 
meant the Boer republics, as well as the territories of the Matabele and the 
Shona. 

Rhodes went on to win the election, and willy-nilly South Africa became 
implicated in the pursuit of the aims of the Secret Society. As we have seen, 
however, Rhodes had set about its business before he was installed as prime 
minister. As Sarah Gertrude Millin records, ‘Lord Knutsford had not yet 
dipped pen in ink to tell Lobengula of the charter when the twelve young 
men, known as Rhodes’s Apostles, were sent northwards to spy out the land 
and prepare themselves for escorting a Pioneer Column.’ He had in any 
event only been able to afford 179 ‘pioneers’ and a newly recruited force of 
British South Africa (BSA) police that included miners and adventurers like 
H. Rider Haggard and Robert Baden-Powell. Rhodes had tried to join them 
but had been forced back by flooding rivers and on the orders of Sir Henry 
Loch, who thought the invasion a ridiculous gamble and feared for the life 
of his new prime minister. 

For a while it seemed Sir Henry’s doubts were justified. Jameson claimed 
he had an agreement with Lobengula that two indunas would come to the 
border to discuss a route selected by Selous. But they failed to turn up. 
Then came a sarcastic and ominous message from the King: ‘Has the King 
killed any white men that an impi is collected on his border? Or have the 
white men lost anything they are looking for?’ The message implied, of 
course, that Lobengula wasn’t expecting Jameson, and this threw him into a 
fit of rage. Bristling with anger, he jumped on his horse and dashed off to 
Bulawayo where he woke Lobengula and pursued him when he sought the 
sanctuary of his women’s kraal. When Lobengula later emerged he was 
surrounded by blood-spattered traditional healers who had sacrificed 
chickens to rid the kraal of the irate Scot. When Jameson finally cornered 
the King he demanded: ‘Was the King lying? He told me I might make that 
road.’ 

‘The King never lies,’ was Lobengula’s riposte as he turned and walked 
away.’ Significantly, not a single Matabele warrior, all of whom were 
doubtlessly eager to defend their tribe, came within gunshot range of the 


Pioneer Column. Sarah Gertrude Millin gives a vivid account of the onward 
journey to Mashonaland: 


Lobengula had given his promise of the land and he kept it. Wagons 
were dragged by rope across streams with crocodiles, they broke on 
the granite kopjes, the oxen who drew them on the 460 mile trek 
became thin and weak. Roads were cut through marshy timbered 
valleys. Unaccustomed white faces sweated in the winter sun. 
Unaccustomed white hands grew calloused by pick and shovel. Scouts 
patrolled. Laagers were nightly made. The pilgrimage was a grand 
idea, it read spectacularly — here was dangerous living! Actually it was 
so uneventful it was beyond anything tedious. The pioneers took a 
month to reach the lucky pass called Providential that led to a clear 
plateau, four thousand feet above sea-level, and another month to hoist 
the Union Jack at a spot they named Salisbury ... but no Matabele 
touched a man, nor was a life lost. 
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When I first arrived in Salisbury it was a pretty little place which my 
exhausted mother Edith thought had been lowered by God from Heaven. It 
had a lovely white Victorian hotel with wrought-iron balconies 
manufactured in Birmingham which the locals called ‘broekie (knicker) 
lace’, two cinemas, the Grand and the Palace, and a smart department store, 
Barbours, where my mother soon found a job as a fashion buyer. 

We had arrived, after the scary electrical storm of the previous night, at 
Meikles Hotel in the early hours of the morning of 19 November 1947 and 
booked straight into large, airy rooms with crisp linen sheets. I remember 
sleeping like a log until a fierce shaft of sunlight awoke me and I went in 
search of my mother to check that this was still Africa. 

I found her sitting in a white basket-chair on the balcony, staring open- 
mouthed at my father Len who was emerging burdened with flowers from a 
little park across the road called Cecil Square. He bounced jauntily into 
their bedroom and scattered the flowers. My mother’s smile was radiant. 
For the first time in months, she felt secure — and all compliments of Mr 
Rhodes! 


‘This is where we’re going to make our new life,’ my mother said. 
“We’re stopping here.’ I knew from the tone of her voice that the journey I 
had never wanted to end had ended. My mother loved Mashonaland. It is a 
high and airy place of outstanding natural beauty. Two of my children were 
born there. My father is buried there — along with part of my heart. Edith 
would, I think, have lived forever on that veranda surrounded by those 
flowers. But Len died aged fifty-six from lung cancer and she was forced to 
retreat slowly southwards as each new independence war engulfed her, 
until, aged ninety-six, in pretty Hout Bay in Cape Town, she seemingly 
became bored with life and took her leave. 

That day my father scattered flowers around the hotel bedroom I 
reminded him about his promise about King Solomon’s mines. ‘Just down 
the road,’ he said. ‘Mr Rhodes has got it all tidied up. Picnic tables and 
barbecue spots.’ We relaxed into our new life, and at my junior school 
called David Livingstone we all wore trilby hats and shorts. After an 
agonising parting with our four-wheel-drive Shaky, which my father sold to 
a farmer at a huge profit, we replaced her with a nifty little Morris Minor. 

Life was so much better than it had been in England. The excitements of 
exploring were soon replaced as we became intrepid frontiersmen. My own 
frontier was a rocky knoll, a kopje that divided the warriors of Cranborne 
Camp, the old air force base housing new arrivals, from those in Arcadia. 
Far from being any kind of Elysian field, Arcadia was the bleak area the 
city council had allotted to the ‘Coloured Community’. Beyond Arcadia 
was the ‘Black Community’ that lived in Harare location. We never spoke 
about Harare or the living conditions in these urban slums — all part of 
Rhodes’s legacy. 

We had no contact at all with the black community in all the months I 
lived in Cranborne Camp — indeed, contact of any kind was discouraged. 
Children were also discouraged from talking to the maids and kitchen staff 
(known as girls and boys, and irrespective of their actual ages), but we were 
allowed to fight the coloured boys of our own age for occupation of the 
kopje. These battles were fairly lethal. Our opponents — mixed race and 
proud of it — used catapults to fire ball bearings at us. We had an assortment 
of airguns. As soon as anyone was even vaguely nicked, or it was time to go 
home for tea, we went into immediate ‘peace talks’ and resumed the battle 
in the morning. 


Cranborne Camp was the best place anyone could have invented for a 
ten-year-old boy, mainly because it housed dozens of other ten-year-old 
boys and their overlander parents; they were English and Scots mostly, but 
there were also a fair number of Greeks, Jews and Afrikaners. In the 
evenings the parents met in the mess hall, boasting about their journeys as 
they enjoyed their sundowners. 

Rhodesia had been ‘the frontier’ up until about 1910, and a rural 
backwater right through the 1920s and 30s, growing tidy little towns with 
churches, hospitals and schools — all neatly divided along racial lines. 
Settlers like us had mined a few mines, set up a lot of farms, built many 
famous ‘strip roads’ — two tyre-width strips of tar set in the middle of a clay 
road. My father had settled contentedly into a dull office job. And my Uncle 
Aubrey had by now come out to join us and was making his mark on the 
town, roofing the new Salisbury General Hospital and many suburban 
houses. 

Cranborne Camp was tailor-made for us new settlers. Built during the 
war years, many Brits and a squadron or so of young Rhodesians, including 
Ian Smith, learnt how to fly Hurricanes and Spitfires there. It was in fact 
from his mates in the RAF that my father had first heard of ‘Shangri-La’. 
The Commonwealth Office promoted Rhodesia as a grand place to settle — 
my family was exactly what Rhodes had in mind all those years ago. For a 
while after the war, the camp stood empty behind its high barbed-wire 
fence, home only to millions of spiders, fleas and, above all, cockroaches. 
The fibreboard walls of the houses in the camp stood on brick pilings, and 
the space underneath was a shady snake heaven: black and green mambas, 
Gaboon vipers, puff adders and spitting cobras — even after we moved in, 
these were our closest neighbours. 

The post-war migration of settlers arrived mainly by road and rail, the 
most intrepid being overlanders like us who had motored down from the 
north. Thousands from war-torn Europe descended on sleepy Rhodesia. 
Armed with Flit pumps, DDT sprays and mosquito coils we moved into 
Cranborne Camp. Cockroaches scuttled from cracks in the walls, 
mosquitoes formed themselves into squadrons, and fleas, emulating the old 
Boer commandos, leapt out from the folds of our bedding. My brother 
Peter, just three years old, won instant fame when, at a sundowner party, he 
came in clasping a Flit pump and announced: ‘We’re killing buggers!’ Peter 


stayed on in Rhodesia through the death throes of white settlement and 
fought in the guerrilla war. 

Eventually, my family was given a settler house. It had an asbestos roof 
that Len had to go up and paint, suffering almost terminal sunburn in the 
process. It was our home for many happy years. 
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Back in 1891, Rhodes was also building his first real home. As prime 
minister of the Cape, he needed a suitable place for entertaining guests, so 
he bought a huge ugly barn which had been built by the Dutch East India 
Company as a granary (hence the name ‘Groote Schuur’). To remodel it, 
Rhodes hired a relatively unknown architect to whom he had taken a fancy 
at a dinner party — the young Herbert Baker.’ 

Baker ripped the front off the building, built a huge stoep at the back, and 
knocked down the slave quarters, forcing Rhodes, who liked the cool 
cramped quarters, to decamp into the main house. Together, they then 
crowded the interior with vast pieces of furniture — Victorian replicas made 
of hard dark local woods. Never possessive about Groote Schuur — or 
indeed any home he owned — Rhodes allowed Capetonians to wander 
around the house and surrounding estate at will. Baker built two guest 
houses, one of which was The Woolsack, to be used by poets and artists, 
with the hope that Table Mountain might inspire their efforts. In the late 
1890s Rudyard Kipling used it as his winter home. 

There is a little-known story about Rhodes and Kipling which is worthy 
of note. Just over a century ago, a young Englishman, Edgar Wallace, the 
illegitimate son of a London actress, decided to take the “‘Queen’s Shilling’ 
and become a soldier. He was posted to Cape Town where his company 
commander’s wife encouraged a hobby unusual in so young a soldier. 
Wallace wrote poetry in the style of Kipling’s ‘Tommy’ poems, one of 
which was judged good enough to be published in the Cape Times. Kipling, 
en route to The Woolsack for his winter break, got word of this. He asked 
Rhodes to find the young soldier and to invite him to a reception at the 
Cape Town Club. Though the club was a good deal more exclusive than it is 
today, Rhodes had endowed it handsomely and so his wish was their 
command. The ‘soldier-poet’ was duly found, and in full evening dress and, 
no doubt, quaking in his boots, was introduced to Kipling at the grand 


dinner. It was the start of an extraordinary rags-to-riches story that echoed 
Rhodes’s own. 

The young Edgar, filled with ambition to be another Kipling, had his 
appetite whetted after this meeting, and there was soon no restraining his 
eagerness. Moreover, as a serving soldier he knew that the Boer War was 
imminent, so when his meeting with Kipling was reported in the Cape 
Times, he wrote to the London Daily Mail and, describing himself as the 
‘famous Tommy-poet of Cape Town’, offered to be their war 
correspondent! The editor of the Mail already had a war correspondent — 
Winston Churchill — but he reasoned astutely that Churchill knew little 
about South Africa and probably had few friends in army ranks. Wallace 
was offered the job of assistant war correspondent to Churchill, and having 
paid the Queen back her shilling, he mounted his bicycle and rode off to the 
front! 

Quite possibly, no better decision has ever been made by an editor. Using 
his mates as paid informants, Wallace scooped everyone for the next two 
years. Travelling morning and evening by train past the fenced-off Peace 
Camp, he succeeded in breaking news of the peace agreement before it was 
officially announced — a scoop that had Lord Kitchener calling for his 
arrest. Behind the barbed wire, one of Wallace’s friends stood guard, 
occasionally wiping his face with his handkerchief. When the peace treaty 
was signed the guard signalled this by the colour of his handkerchief, and 
Wallace was there to spot it. 

After the war this soldier-poet was appointed founder-editor of the Rand 
Daily Mail and thereafter returned to Britain and various editorships. In a 
career that earned him a fortune, Edgar Wallace wrote 175 novels, 24 plays, 
and innumerable articles in newspapers and journals. He died of a heart 
attack (allegedly in the arms of a young starlet) in 1932 in Hollywood, 
where he was writing the script of King Kong. His body was brought back 
to England on the immense and stately SS Berengaria which was saluted by 
the whistles and waterworks of fireboats on arrival in the Port of London. 

While Wallace’s link with Rhodes’s Secret Society via Kipling may seem 
tenuous, there is little doubt that Wallace was a member. His considerable 
experience of South Africa would have been useful to Rhodes during the 
difficult period of the Boer War. And he would certainly have known W.T. 
Stead and Times journalists like Flora Shaw who acted as clandestine agents 
for Rhodes. 


Moreover, it is interesting to examine themes in Wallace’s writing from 
this period. He wrote twelve Africa-based novels, as well as six thrillers 
that formed part of a series called The Four Just Men, the first of which was 
a huge bestseller. The Four Just Men features a secret vigilante society of 
four eponymous men who reluctantly threaten to ‘eliminate’ the British 
foreign secretary if he tries to ratify an ‘unjust’ law. This is a clear reference 
to Rhodes, Milner, Stead and Brett — ‘vigilantes’ who were committed to 
the protection of the Empire, particularly from dubious British foreign 
secretaries. The fictional four ‘just’ men were, similarly, wealthy political 
savants. Wallace goes out of his way to present his vigilantes as men of 
high moral fibre and political acumen. Their secret society is the only way 
to prevent threats to world peace. 

As we shall see, Milner and Brett believed that only they could save the 
Empire from collapse in the first part of the twentieth century. Not even 
their socialist leanings could counter their belief that they were part of an 
essentially moral ruling class. Milner in particular did not really believe in 
an unqualified universal franchise — what we now call democracy — and he 
was certainly attracted to the idea of ruling through the agency of a secret 
society. 

So there they all were in Cape Town: Rhodes, Milner, Kipling (also very 
fond of spy stories and agents playing the Game on the Afghanistan 
frontier), Buchan (he of the Thirty-Nine Steps) who was secretary to Milner, 
and Edgar Wallace, all eulogising The Four Just Men. But while Rhodes 
was playing host to them, there was disturbing news from the north. British 
South Africa Company (or Charter Company) shares had been floated the 
moment news reached London that Fort Salisbury had been established. In 
1899, 5,000 shares were sold and they shot up in value. The young pioneers 
who had queued up to risk their lives for 7/6d per day were given 3,000 
morgen of verdant savannah land apiece. A few weeks later, the first private 
wagon to drive into Fort Salisbury was weighed down with nothing but 
whisky. Each pioneer was also given fifteen mining shares. The prospectors 
among them walked straight off into the virgin bush, returning, sometimes 
weeks later, with news of fabulous discoveries. Great Zimbabwe was 
merely the largest of dozens of lost stone cities and settlements, and around 
every one of them they had found hundreds of ghostly, abandoned gold 
mines. Who had opened these ancient shafts was a complete mystery. Not 
even the local natives had the vaguest idea who had dug them, and nor did 


they lay any claim to them. The problem was, the majority of the mines 
were worked out. 

My father had been right: King Solomon’s mines were just down the road 
— but the Golden Goose seemed to have flown, and there were no more eggs 


to be found. 
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Fool’s Gold 


Rhodes and his expanding Secret Society had pulled off one of the most 
extraordinary gambles in British imperial history. They had persuaded 
Queen Victoria, the City of London, the British Parliament as well as eager 
shareholders of the British South Africa Company that Mashonaland was in 
fact legendary gold-rich Ophir. But what is truly extraordinary about all this 
is that not one ounce of this ancient gold had ever been proven to exist. 

The early British miners found that the ancient mines they discovered 
wherever they found a zimbabwe (stone city) were for the most part empty 
of gold. But Rhodes ignored all these reports and kept them secret from his 
shareholders. Instead, in order to continue to lure shareholders and to prove 
that he had in fact discovered King Solomon’s mines, in 1891 he funded an 
expedition to Great Zimbabwe by the Royal Geographical Society (RGS). 
This expedition was led by Theodore Bent, a prestigious antiquarian and a 
considerable field expert on the Phoenicians. Among their first finds were 
ingot moulds and forges for refining pure gold, all of ancient origin. 

Rhodes, whose debts were by now astronomical, and with the BSAC 
facing insolvency, was delighted at these discoveries, especially when, in 
1892, Theodore Bent wrote a spellbinding official report which appeared to 
show that Great Zimbabwe really was Ophir — or at least had the same 
origin — and had been built by ‘A race coming from Arabia — a race which 
spread more extensively across the world than we have at present any 
concept of, a race closely akin to the Phoenician and the Egyptian, strongly 
commercial, and eventually developing into the more civilised races of the 
ancient world.’ These conclusions were far more mysterious than anyone 
had expected. 

Perhaps because earlier — amateur — explorers like Karl Mauch had 
already labelled Great Zimbabwe a Phoenician site, Bent was wary of 
making the same outright claim, despite the discovery of Phoenician and 
early Egyptian artefacts. In my more detailed 2005 study, The Lost City of 


Solomon and Sheba, I in fact conclude that Bent was here describing either 
the Phoenicians under Hyram, Solomon’s ancient Israelites, or nodding in 
the direction of one of the ‘Lost Tribes’ of Israel. Whatever the case, the 
key to Bent’s theory is to be found in his suggestion that the builders of 
Great Zimbabwe were ‘akin’ to the Phoenicians (Solomon was related by 
marriage to the Phoenician king Hyram), and there is a strong hint of a 
Jewish lost tribe in the phrase ‘eventually developed into the more civilised 
races of the ancient world’. A wandering or lost tribe might, indeed, explain 
the presence of these Arabians in Mashonaland. 

Since the publication of The Lost City of Solomon and Sheba, intriguing 
DNA evidence has come to light. The Ashkenazi line in modern Israelis 
carries a singular Y-chromosome mutation. In South Africa a small tribe, 
the Lemba, living south of the main zimbabwes, has been found to carry the 
same mutation. Finally, two other groups have been located on a possible 
trade route down Africa: the Falasha Jews of Ethiopia and a similar group 
on the Comoros Islands. Significantly, a line drawn from the Comoros, just 
south of the 20th parallel across central Africa, will pass first through 
Sofala, known as an entrepôt for gold since the days of Marco Polo, and 
then straight through Great Zimbabwe. 

Nevertheless, shortly before the turn of the nineteenth century, Bent’s 
conclusions caused such a furore among RGS Fellows that, some years 
later, an archaeologist rather than an antiquarian was sent to examine the 
ruins. He concluded that Great Zimbabwe was medieval, though because of 
the hurried nature of the trip and the fact that the site had already been 
much disturbed, this conclusion is rather dubious too. 

Rhodes opted for the Phoenician theory in order to boost the flagging 
spirits of BSAC shareholders, who included influential friends of his like 
Rothschild, Beit, Barnato and Bailey. By ‘proving’ that Great Zimbabwe 
was in fact Ophir, he could keep the company afloat until they discovered 
the location or at least the fate of all that gold. 

By the turn of the century some 114,814 mining claims had been 
registered by settlers — more than half of them on the sites of ancient 
workings. The claim ‘lines’ were usually 50 to 200 yards long, though some 
were much longer. Both the New Killarney and the Surprise Mine had been 
opened up on ancient lines 1,200 and 1,500 yards in length. The depths of 
their shafts averaged 30 to 50 feet, though some exceeded 200 feet. There 
were also hundreds of claims that extended deep into the hillsides. 


In 1899 Dr Hans Sauer, who by then was president of the Rhodesian 
Chamber of Mines, claimed: ‘Our experience in this country now amounts 
to this, that given a regular and extensive run of old workings on a block of 
claims, it is almost a certainty that a payable mine will be found on 
development of the ground.’ However, this was far from the truth. The 
Golden Goose had definitely flown the coop, or been carried off by the likes 
of the Queen of Sheba. The much-fabled gold of Mashonaland turned out to 
be nothing more than a handful of glittering ancient artefacts, and the only 
people to make any money were those who could be bothered to sift the 
sand of the derelict zimbabwes. 

Without ‘payable’ new gold, Rhodesia and the BSAC were just another 
South Sea Bubble.! But Rhodes — and particularly the inept Jameson — 
seemed unconcerned by this. Instead, they focused on setting up a 
functioning state in what they regarded as virgin, underpopulated territory 
inhabited by Iron Age people. They had after all achieved their primary 
objective by adding a huge chunk of territory to the Empire, and now 
nothing stood in the way of expanding ever further northwards. 

That there was nothing but subsistence farming sufficient only to feed the 
local population appeared not to bother Rhodes, and nor did the fact that 
even the most basic necessities of settler life — axles for wagons, nails for 
building, buckets for carrying water, soap for washing, medical supplies — 
were not available. These goods had to be brought in by ox wagon, usually 
taking months and at great cost. And when the rains came at the end of the 
dry season matters got really serious. What would they eat until next year’s 
crops were harvested if there wasn’t enough gold in the ground to buy 
food? 

The Shona simply smiled and looked away in embarrassment when my 
pioneer predecessors asked if they had food to sell — any food at all. The 
Shona had none to spare. And when in desperation the settlers approached 
Rhodes, he accused them of whining and told them just to take from the 
Shona whatever they could lay their hands on. The Shona, accustomed to 
being robbed and even enslaved by the Matabele, had long since developed 
a system of cunning well-provisioned hiding places where they survived 
these incursions, lairs which offered as much protection from white 
plunderers as they did from African neighbours. It was in one of these lairs, 
a vast cave at Sinoia, that as a boy I discovered abandoned Shona 
agricultural tools, disused fireplaces and an assortment of bones. The Shona 


generally refused to work for my forbears. Money was simply of no interest 
to them as there was nothing to buy. They were able to make all the tools 
and weapons they needed, and in a good year their neat little gardens and 
their livestock produced enough to feed their families. 

Heavy rains in the first half of 1891, described as the worst on record — 
though one wonders what records these were — cut the new colony off from 
the south. Maize and wheat, the settlers’ staple food, rotted on wagons 
trapped by flooding rivers. Malaria followed, and the price of quinine, the 
only prophylactic, soared from a few shillings to £5 a packet. Whisky was 
£1 a bottle, a pot of jam £2. The settlers’ children walked around barefoot 
and wore clothes made of mealie sacks. While Rhodes did not exactly tell 
these ‘peasants’ to eat cake, when one deputation found him in his bath 
with a sponge over his brow, he threw one of his infamous tantrums. Every 
Shona village in the country was full of maize, pumpkins, beans and eggs, 
he reminded them. ‘Your agitation has not arisen from want of food but 
from something else,’ he thundered, ‘it is want of liquor that displeases 
you.’ 

Rhodes was at the time almost wholly preoccupied with events in Cape 
Town. In his new role as prime minister, he made a number of innovations 
and changes: he established financial stability by means of the Bank Act; he 
obtained ‘enormous subscriptions’ for a university at the Cape; he scotched 
a Dutch republic in Manicaland, which bordered Mashonaland; he 
negotiated with Kruger — who had told him pointedly that ‘ill-gotten gains 
are accursed’ — to take Lourenço Marques from the Portuguese; he 
demanded of Britain that it annex Pondoland; he initiated a railway system 
that ran from the Cape through the Orange Free State to Johannesburg, and 
began a railway in Rhodesia; he obtained imperial approval for his new 
territories (Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland); having negotiated 
favourable tariffs for the Rhodesias with the British government, he bought 
the rival European Lippert Land Concession, thus extending his Mashona 
concession to encompass the whole of Matabeleland; he also offered to run 
Bechuanaland as well as Rhodesia if England gave him £50,000 a year. 
Quite clearly, 1891 was a very busy year for Cecil John Rhodes, and he 
even managed to fit in a visit to England where he was given another hero’s 
welcome. The Duke of Abercorn was there on a bitter winter’s morning to 
greet him off the train. And famously, during a visit to Windsor, he neatly 
sidestepped the Queen’s quite evident concerns regarding his sexuality. 
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That same year, Nathan Rothschild arrived at Rhodes’s hotel, the 
Westminster Palace, for the first of several confidential meetings with 
Rhodes. They undoubtedly discussed the Secret Society, for in the very next 
will that Rhodes drew up he added a codicil entrusting the Society and its 
future protection to Rothschild. At Rhodes’s side was his latest friend, 
Charlie (later Sir Charles) Metcalfe, a mysterious intimate who kept the 
details of their relationship secret. For close on ten years Metcalfe 
accompanied Rhodes almost everywhere he went. 

Rhodes was especially keen to win more friends so as to extend his 
influence even further. No one was better positioned to assist him in this 
than W.T. Stead, who regarded Rhodes as an apostle of Empire and 
exhorted Rhodes to think of himself in these terms. He evidently needed 
little encouragement, though, for Rhodes confidently declared to Stead: 


If there is a God, it is clear that he would like me to do what He is 
doing Himself. And He is manifestly fashioning the English-speaking 
race as the chosen instrument by which He will bring in a state of 
society based upon Justice, Liberty and Peace. He would like me to 
paint as much of the map of Africa British red as possible, and to do 
what I can elsewhere to promote the unity and extend the influence of 
the English-speaking race.? 


The domination of Africa had become the Secret Society’s means to a final 
end: world domination by the ‘English-speaking race’. Rhodes made it clear 
to Stead that they should spend his entire fortune — which at this point was 
massive — on the plan. Together the two men plotted the creation of a more 
formally structured Society, which would be supported by a newspaper, the 
Review of Reviews, funded by Rhodes. By now Rhodes was utterly single- 
minded, even invoking the Bible: ‘Our Saviour was continually telling his 
Disciples that for Him everything must be abandoned.’ Uncompromising in 
his commitment, he declared: ‘I contend that the success of any undertaking 
depends mainly on the total devotion of the human mind to it and the 
abandonment of all other ordinary pursuits and pleasures to it.’ 

There was one other important meeting during this glorious visit of 1891: 
Rhodes went to see Reginald Baliol Brett, friend and confidant of Queen 


Victoria, and later influential ‘whisperer’ to King Edward VII and King 
George V. It is not known how the two men got to know each other, though 
Brett appears to have been called in after Stead’s first meeting with Rhodes. 
What is certain, however, is that Brett and Rhodes had a lot more than 
imperial politics in common — indeed, Robert Rotberg puts this bluntly: 
‘Brett was a well-connected, ingratiating, homosexual and pederast.” A 
respected Rhodes biographer, Rotberg would not have been this emphatic 
had he not been in possession of ample evidence. 

Brett was part of a ring of influential politicians with similar 
predilictions. Best known among these was Lewis (‘Loulou’) Vernon 
Harcourt — son of the home secretary Sir William Harcourt — who 
committed suicide when his escapades with an Eton student went public, 
and who had also sexually assaulted Brett’s daughter. 

Brett habitually had affairs with Eton boys who had been groomed by his 
old tutor, the details of which are graphically described in his Journals. By 
Brett’s own account — as well as that of his homosexual biographer — he 
even felt a strong erotic attraction to his son, Maurice. He had, moreover, 
attempted in 1890 to intercede for Lord Arthur Somerset who fled England 
at the height of a rent-boy trial known as the Cleveland Street Scandal. The 
infamous trial, with its revelations about teenage ‘buggery’ at brothels 
frequented by aristocrats, took place at precisely the time Rhodes was 
attending intimate dinner parties given by the likes of Verschoyle, Pater, 
Johnston and Frank Harris. 

The documented accounts of Brett’s sexual inclinations are significant 
because they represent rare hard evidence of the shared interests of three 
highly influential men at the height of Empire: Cecil Rhodes, ‘Chinese’ 
Gordon, and Regy Brett himself. In the pages that follow, the list will grow, 
supporting recent suggestions that a homosexual hegemony — which was 
already operative in the Secret Society — went on to influence, if not 
control, British politics at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

W.T. Stead, the heterosexual odd man out in all this, appears to have 
played a Cassandra-like role, foretelling the future of his newspaper and the 
Secret Society while snakes whispered in his ears — as with the legendary 
prophetess. Upon Stead’s death, Brett unwittingly revealed his importance 
to the Secret Society — as well as that of the Society to Gordon — when he 
wrote in an obituary: 


He died poor and unrewarded. Yet he was rich in the esteem of many 
noble minds, and honored by the confidence of the greatest among his 
contemporaries. I once said to General Gordon, ‘You appear to me 
always walking with God.’ He replied, ‘Some of us do. Look at Stead. 
In the early days of their friendship Rhodes said to me, speaking of 
Stead, “He is the greatest patriot I know; England is his home and 
every foot of ground over which the British flag flies is his native 
land.” 


Here they are, together again, Brett, Gordon, Rhodes and Stead — all 
incontrovertibly connected. The Elect of the Secret Society. 
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The end of 1891 was approaching, and it was time to go back to ‘my 
Rhodesia’, as, by now, Rhodes referred to that part of Africa. ‘I quite 
appreciate the enormous difficulties of opening up a new country,’ he wrote 
to Stead, ‘but if providence will furnish a few paying gold reefs I think it 
will be all right.’ 

But things were not all right. Jameson, with no experience whatsoever of 
civil administration, was going through the Charter Company’s investment 
capital at an alarming rate. The desperate state of affairs was reflected in a 
letter Rhodes wrote to Lord Salisbury at the time: ‘I have thrown into the 
country about 500 wagon loads of food and with good fortune may just 
about be able to save the population from starving during the next summer 
when all transport is closed down.’ Others were equally concerned. The 
cantankerous Lord Randolph Churchill — admittedly then dying of syphilis 
— subsidised an extravagant safari to Rhodesia by writing articles for the 
Daily Mail. This despite his dislike of Rhodes, and his scorn for the country 
that bore his name. ‘It is neither an Arcadia nor an El Dorado. It is no 
promised land,’ he wrote — and shares in the Charter Company immediately 
dropped by half. 

Rhodesia was landlocked, and this made for difficulties which no one had 
anticipated. Trapped behind the Boers, hedged in by the Matabele and the 
Portuguese, cursed with rivers that flooded the road from the south each 
summer, there was also the deadly rinderpest, and malaria and the tsetse fly 
that struck down travellers along the contested road to the Indian Ocean. 


With all this and a nervous Queen Victoria who kept vetoing its founder’s 
attempts to gain sea access, Rhodesia seemed doomed: Rhodes’s viable, 
independent state was apparently the stuff of dreams. 

Despite these difficulties, Rhodes’s agents were busy throughout south- 
central Africa, hard at work acquiring new land concessions in their 
Empire-building exploits. Led by Jameson, Shippard and Beit, they were all 
members of the Secret Society, and included Michell, Maguire, John 
Willoughby, Nathan Rothschild and a new favourite, Patrick W. Forbes. 
Rhodes himself was, together with Rothschild, scheming to buy a section of 
Mozambique, which would give Rhodesia a corridor to the sea. Eduard 
Lippert, a relative of Beit, had managed to persuade Lobengula in 1891 to 
sell him a concession to administer the very land through which Rhodes’s 
Pioneers had marched — and which he then sold on to Rhodes, enabling the 
latter to consolidate his territory. Selous had similar dealings with Rhodes 
regarding the Mazoe Concession, and news of these deals caused a rise in 
Charter Company stocks. Further north, Little Harry Johnston, who rivalled 
Jameson in terms of administrative incompetence, was busily at work in 
Nyasaland, and lusting after the Great Lakes region. 

The most serious excursion of all was mounted by yet another former 
journalist, A.R. Colquhoun, a hard-drinking flashy dresser whom Rhodes 
had, seemingly on a whim, made administrator of Mashonaland. Together 
with Colquhoun, Frederick Selous and a troop of settler police set out to 
take over adjoining Manicaland. They arrived at the kraal of Mtassa, chief 
of the Manica Shona in the mountains to the east — territory which for 
centuries the Portuguese had claimed as falling under their sphere of 
influence. Within days, Mtassa conceded Manicaland; like Lobengula, he 
did so in exchange for a large quantity of rifles and ammunition. The 
Portuguese mounted a counter-attack on Mtassa’s village, and with 
Portuguese guns at his head, the chief retracted the concession. 
Immediately, Captain Forbes — ‘a typical British bulldog with about as 
much sense’, according to John X. Merriman — arrived with sixteen 
Rhodesian troopers. Hot on his heels were two senior Portuguese diplomats 
and seventy troopers. However, when reinforcements arrived, Forbes routed 
the Portuguese and arrested the diplomats, sending them under escort on the 
dangerous overland journey back to Cape Town. 

Queen Victoria heard news of the incident and was certainly not amused, 
especially when the Portuguese government threatened war. By then this 


opera buffa had reached new heights of absurdity as Forbes, blithely 
oblivious to the political catastrophe he had triggered, continued his 
advance towards the Indian Ocean, triumphantly waving Rhodes’s flag. The 
Queen ordered Rhodes to stop the advance, which, after an enraged 
outburst, Rhodes was forced to do. Forbes’s daring dash had given Rhodes 
almost as much satisfaction as the original occupation — indeed, he had for a 
time contemplated the possibility of a second Pioneer Column to the coast. 
From that moment on, however, Rhodes’s hopes of gaining a port for 
Rhodesia were dashed. Part of the fallout of the Forbes fiasco was that it 
stymied Rothschild’s attempts to purchase the Pungwe flats, near Beira, 
from the Portuguese. 

Goods bound for Rhodesia were nevertheless permitted to be imported 
through Beira, and Rhodes, with Portuguese consent, built a narrow-gauge 
railway from the port to Salisbury. Rhodesians and the Portuguese colonists 
shared a common interest in opposing African nationalism, and 
consequently had cordial relations, a situation that continued until the 
1960s. Following the Rhodesian government’s Unilateral Declaration of 
Independence in 1965, British prime minister Harold Wilson blockaded the 
oil depot at Beira which supplied Rhodesia. It ceased only in 1975, when 
Frelimo — the nationalist liberation front — gained independence for 
Mozambique. Five years later, following wars and protracted negotiations, 
Zimbabwe was born, with communist-aligned Robert Mugabe its first — and 
indeed only — president since 1980. 

Rhodes’s food wagons successfully kept starvation at bay that fateful 
year of 1891, though by then he had decided to abandon his personal share 
in the gold which was beginning to trickle in from Mashonaland. And in 
late October that year, a weekly newspaper, the Rhodesia Herald, was 
founded in Fort Salisbury. 
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Some seventy-five years later, this same newspaper made the decision to 
recruit local journalists rather than importing professionals from England. 
And so, two days after my eighteenth birthday in 1972, I clocked in on my 
first day as a cub reporter in the Herald newsroom. I was told to report to a 
news editor, Mr Rex Harris, who apparently scorned the new Rhodesian 
upstarts. ‘Who, pray, are you? One of these new Rhodesian cadets?’ he 


enquired, and I admitted I was. Then he grinned and said to me: ‘Into the 
Valley of Death rode the six hundred. Welcome aboard a sinking ship.’ 

The Herald had the day before printed a story announcing their selection 
of local journalistic candidates — just six from more than 600 applicants 
across the country. There being no university in Rhodesia at the time, my 
father had wanted me to enrol at Rhodes University in Grahamstown, South 
Africa, but Jeeves Hougaard had persuaded him, on the strength of my final 
English results, to enter me as a Churchill Scholar for the Herald ‘lottery’. 
This had the advantage of saving my father the fees for a university 
education which as a lowly clerk he could ill afford. But who knows, had 
things gone the other way I might possibly have been a Rhodes Scholar, and 
this story would probably never have been written! 

‘Take this up to the print room,’ said Rex Harris, handing me a sheet of 
rough paper with a typed-out news story. I followed his instructions and 
entered a huge, noisy room where sweaty linotype operators were loading 
warm metal into frames. As I walked in they all threw scraps of the bright 
silver metal at me. It was my initiation — my rite of passage — into a 
business, the fourth estate, which I have equally loved and hated ever since. 
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On Rhodes’s first visit to the new colony of Rhodesia, he faced a huge 
protest meeting in Fort Salisbury attended by almost every settler who lived 
there. He was accused of starving the colony of investment. Not a single 
stamp mill, for example, had been brought in for the struggling gold 
industry. 

Rhodes knew, but could not say openly, that under Jameson the country 
had already soaked up £580,000 of its £606,000 start-up capital and that the 
Charter Company was essentially bankrupt, kept going only by personal 
loans from Beit, De Beers and himself. Even loyal Alfred Beit remarked to 
another investor: ‘So far I have not seen anything that I think worth putting 
a £100 into’ — thus reflecting the consensus of the protestors. 

But all this was water off a duck’s back. Rhodes had fallen in love with 
Rhodesia, which he now treated like a wayward child. And when he 
decided to make his next journey to Rhodesia, this ‘consumptive’ with the 
‘dicky heart’ travelled not by the safer Great North Road but via the fever- 
infested delta surrounding Beira. He did this for no other reason than he 


was convinced he would eventually own this land too. When ordered by a 
Portuguese customs officer in Beira to open his personal luggage for 
inspection, Rhodes stalked out. Enraged, he glared at Frank Johnson who 
had come from Salisbury to see him safely ashore, and shouted, ‘Ill take 
this fucking country off them!’ 

After a sixty-mile trip on the malaria-infested Pungwe River, Rhodes 
continued the journey to Umtali along a road that was nothing more than a 
footpath, difficult even for horses to negotiate. Eventually abandoning their 
carts, the party slogged on through tsetse-fly country for a further twenty 
days on foot, living off game birds shot by Rhodes. Again, Rhodes’s 
constitution proved robust. 

His humour improved as they moved upcountry. The mountains around 
Umtali are among the most beautiful in the world, with alpine meadows, 
vivid yellow gorse and tumbling brooks filled with fish. Rhodes fell so in 
love with the Chimanimani range that he would later make his largest 
property investment there: the vast fruit-growing estate that he eventually 
gave to his latest ‘lad’, Johnny Grimmer, to run after Johnny turned to drink 
and Rhodes felt too embarrassed to take him about. As Rhodes’s party 
approached Salisbury through the verdant bush around Marandellas, 
Johnson recalls that Rhodes became more and more excited. But he tarried 
only four days in the little town of corrugated-iron shacks, patently irritated 
with the discontented settlers whom he simply regarded as ungrateful. From 
there he headed south to Fort Victoria where a telegraph had just arrived 
and a vast pile of messages awaited him. 

Fort Victoria is the town closest to Great Zimbabwe, and a day or two 
later Rhodes paid his first visit to the ruins together with fellow 
parliamentarian David Christian de Waal, a friend of Jan Hofmeyr. Utterly 
overawed, De Waal wrote in his autobiography: ‘A strange feeling ran 
through me as I stood there and cast my eyes upon the ruins; it was the 
same sensation I felt when I beheld the remains of ancient Rome, and, at a 
later date those of Pompeii and Herculaneum.’ Rhodes’s own reaction was 
one of speechlessness, and there are no records of another visit to Great 
Zimbabwe. 

By now prospectors had been given the word that they should sink shafts 
wherever they found lines of old workings, and some of these mines were 
yielding a viable return of up to nine ounces per ton. So when De Waal 
returned to the Cape he urged his followers to emigrate to Rhodesia, in 


terms which could have been taken verbatim from the Confession of Faith: 
‘Just as once the eye of Europe was turned to America and a great 
migration followed thither, so it shall fall on Africa — and with the same 
result. Now is the time to trek.’ And trek they did, setting up their own little 
town of Enkeldoorn — in my own rugby-playing youth the Afrikaner boys at 
Enkeldoorn school were rumoured to be bred with no necks, going 
automatically into scrummage stance whenever a whistle was blown. 

Rhodes’s silence before the ruins of Great Zimbabwe may be read as 
awe, but it is equally possible that his mind was otherwise occupied, for his 
eyes were already turning to the rest of Africa. Upon returning to Cape 
Town he had a nasty fall from his horse, and he complained afterwards that 
his heart was troubling him. But the truth is he was eating, smoking and 
drinking too much, and the political stress hadn’t let up — nor would it for a 
while. Stead was urging him to agree to and fund a new working structure 
for the Secret Society whose first priority was global English hegemony. 

There were pressing problems in Rhodesia, however, so he put 
everything on hold while he tried to stabilise the situation there. Though 
unwilling to admit it, Rhodes had in fact lost control of the gung-ho 
Jameson, as is illustrated by the events of mid-February 1891, while Rhodes 
was still in England. The concession for Manicaland had been obtained 
from Mtassa, but the wherewithal to secure the territory, the rifles and the 
ammunition, had still to be smuggled in. And no one could think of a way 
of getting them past the Portuguese. 

While Rhodes was occupied in disarming Queen Victoria at Windsor — in 
effect squaring her in a manner not dissimilar to the way he had squared 
Lobengula — the 100-ton Countess of Carnarvon was steamed up the 
Limpopo under the command of Rutherfoord Harris in an act of blatant 
gunrunning set up by Jameson. These cunning agents of the Secret Society 
got away with it: a Portuguese customs officer had signed off on their cargo 
of small arms for a generous fee. Brave Jameson — he was ever brave — 
arrived at the Manica chief’s kraal at about the same time as the guns were 
delivered. He had tratpsed 700 miles across sodden bushland recently 
depopulated in an mfecane by the warlike Shangaans. The good doctor 
persuaded Mtassa that the guns demonstrated the English queen’s 
domination of the area, and the chief endorsed the concession — whose 
validity the Portuguese later denied, however, claiming that Mtassa was 
their vassal. Jameson marched back to the Limpopo where he found the 


Carnarvon, which had in the meantime steamed to Durban and back, 
waiting for him. But a large Portuguese gunboat arrived, arrested the 
Rhodesian party and then, according to Jameson’s account, shipped them 
back to Lourenço Marques where they were held ‘in the hold with all the 
filthy Portuguese and niggers’. 

Rhodes was so incensed by this shaming of his beloved administrator that 
he decided on an even more outrageous response. Young, tough John 
Willoughby, member of the Secret Society and active participant in the 
Rhodes all-male set,* was immediately ordered to Beira. Rhodes instructed 
Willoughby to openly confront the Portuguese on the Pungwe, thereby 
provoking an incident which would result in a British diplomatic reaction if 
the Portuguese decided to block the free passage of Britons up the river. 
The Colonial Office tried to stop this illegal expedition — Lord Salisbury 
had just made a speech in the Lords affirming Portugal’s right to the east 
coast — but by the time the injunction reached Durban, Willoughby’s ship 
had sailed. 

At Beira, Willoughby arrogantly announced that with his shipload of men 
and equipment — thirteen whites, ninety-one Africans, a stagecoach, and 
several tons of tools — he intended to march through the disputed territory 
and build a road from Sofala to Umtali. This was nothing other than a thinly 
disguised invasion force. The Portuguese immediately denied Willoughby 
passage, and when he brazenly ignored them and steamed ahead they fired 
shots from their gunboat across the bow of his ship. 

Willoughby and Rhodes got away with this Beira outrage because 
politics were so delicately poised in Europe. While there was the 
omnipresent danger of a German reaction, there was also the continual 
threat of Portugal strengthening its claim to Mozambique. A lack of British 
resolve was to be avoided — it might encourage the Germans to take over 
the Portuguese spheres of influence and join forces with the Boers. As 
Rhodes had expected, Lord Salisbury declared his country affronted by 
Portugal’s denial of British access to the river, only part of which was in 
their sphere of influence, and he dispatched British gunboats to the Pungwe. 
The ensuing stand-off was eventually resolved by a settlement which 
infuriated Rhodes: while entrenching Britain’s access rights to the Pungwe, 
it gave him no territorial rights at all. He was also forced to give up a 
Portuguese fort at Macqueque on the Zambezi which Forbes had attacked 
and taken, killing twenty-one Portuguese soldiers in the process. The 


British simply ignored Rhodes’s pique, advising him to regard the affair as 
a victory since he had his passage to the interior. Willoughby was feted as a 
hero — which may well have encouraged Jameson to take the same gamble 
with his subsequent raid into the Transvaal. 
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From the time Rhodes conquered Rhodesia, he clearly became a kleptocrat 
who cynically used British influence to advance his aims, while ignoring 
any strictures that conflicted with them. Rhodes referred to such strictures 
as the ‘Imperial Factor’. He was contemptuous of the fractious British 
political scene, as well as the endless manoeuvrings of Disraeli, Gladstone, 
Rosebery and Salisbury in the slippery game played by Liberals and Tories 
seeking to stay in power. 

The Empire envisioned by Rhodes and Ruskin seemed to the Secret 
Society to be flagging. The ‘race’ of English supermen, with their divine 
right to rule, should have been colonising an ever-expanding Empire which, 
however, remained tantalisingly out of Britain’s grasp. Others like the 
Germans and the Belgians were demanding their share of Africa, and 
British political tardiness was making it so much easier for them to grab 
what they could. Rhodes was contemptuous of what he saw as Salisbury’s 
overcautiousness. When decisive action needed to be taken, Rhodes himself 
never held back. Indeed, he was spurred on by the new Liberal prime 
minister, Lord Rosebery, who compared him to the Elizabethan adventurer 
Raleigh, and his achievements in Africa to earlier crusades to colonise lands 
that were not Christian. 

The Rhodes who sailed from London in the winter of 1891 was a man of 
influence who realised that, if he was quick enough, much of the African 
continent would be his for the taking. He was confident too that he had the 
mechanism, his newly regenerated Secret Society, to shape others to his 
will. When Rhodes announced he was returning to Africa, Lord Salisbury, 
then still prime minister, offered to host a grand farewell dinner. This was 
clear recognition of the status he had achieved, but Rhodes was due to sail 
for Africa that very night. So a call was made, and the Union mailship 
anchored off Southampton was given orders to wait for Rhodes until the 
following morning, when he would join it after the trip on his special train. 
By now, everyone knew who Rhodes was. 


It is unsurprising that when Rhodes arrived at Fort Victoria, he had little 
time or indeed inclination to admire the splendours of Great Zimbabwe. 
Among the telegrams waiting for him were several from W.T. Stead. 
Rhodes was informed that Stead had completed a working plan for the 
English Secret Society, and the time had come to make it a reality. 


13 
Sex and Sensibility 


At this point of his story, Rhodes’s biographers usually succumb to one of 
two stereotypes: Rhodes the venerated VIP pre-eminent among Empire- 
builders, or Rhodes the pirate, the Raleigh of his time, who has gambled his 
all in Africa and now needs luck to survive. Neither is particularly accurate, 
however. 

There is also a third Rhodes: a reclusive, introverted individual with a 
poorly developed sensibility — especially where his own sexuality is 
concerned. This Rhodes is also a carpetbagger, dishonest to his shareholders 
and to himself, careless of the company he keeps, often cantankerous and 
hysterical when riled, and sometimes even sadistic. Indeed, Rotberg 
contends that Rhodes’s aggressive teasing of his lover, Grimmer, had 
elements of sado-masochism.! 

By now Rhodes is thirty-eight years old. He has been lurking in the 
relative darkness of the closet for twenty years — when suddenly he 
discovers he is not alone in this. This Rhodes goes off to England, and 
encounters a community quite different from anything he has so far 
experienced. In Africa, colonials with homosexual inclinations were 
doomed to a life sentence in the closet. To ‘come out’ meant certain abuse, 
social vilification and the risk of violence. The majority lived secret lives, 
sometimes seeking comfort across the race divide. In some African 
countries homosexuality remains a taboo — with dangerous consequences. 

Rhodes’s contemporaries included bisexuals, especially among the upper 
classes, where this was a fashion of the Victorian age, becoming even more 
voguish in the Edwardian era. For the rich, marriage with children did not 
preclude affairs with men and boys — or indeed the molestation and even 
rape of young girls and women. Rhodes soon participated in secret 
meetings with minister of the Crown, Lewis ‘Loulou’ Harcourt, an 
aristocrat and man about town who was also Regy Brett’s best friend. The 
Rhodes who thrived on this company is the Rhodes we need most to 


understand as it puts his obsession with secrecy into something approaching 
a rational context. It also explains his obsession with loyalty. 

Rhodes discovered in England that homosexuals survived only if they 
formed a society that remained secret, ring-fenced by wealth and political 
influence. When this class of moralistic Victorians encountered practices 
they deemed repugnant, they simply looked the other away. The class 
structure that operated in the general community was also evident among 
gays; there were upper-class homosexuals and working-class homosexuals. 
There were also crossover points — the elegant rent-boy brothels of the West 
End, where the two social classes could meet and mix in comparative 
safety. Victorian gays could only operate freely from within this unique 
‘band of brothers’. Those among them who dared to display — or even 
celebrate — their sexual preference were instantly dispatched, mostly abroad 
and usually by their relatives, often for life. 

In 1891 when Stead arranged for Rhodes to mingle with the rich and 
powerful in England, Rhodes discovered that this band of brothers was not 
only large but composed of extremely powerful people. They met at private 
dinner parties like Verschoyle’s but they also attended the grand 
entertainments of society hostesses. It was at such functions that Rhodes 
learnt the rules of Victorian homosexuality: charm the women, perhaps an 
easy undertaking if one were an aesthete or avant garde, though Rhodes was 
neither. Alternatively, share the beds of bisexual women, though the most 
effective ploy by far was to don the impermeable suit of social armour: 
marriage. The coup de grace was to have a few offspring of one’s own, 
within wedlock of course. 

Both W.T. Stead and Bramwell Booth of the Salvation Army tried to 
persuade Rhodes to wear this armour, and had he lived longer he may well 
have been tempted. Rhodes certainly tested the waters in his friendship with 
Olive Schreiner — a failed effort, however. By the time of his death 
Rhodes’s attitude to women had warmed, at least socially, and in spite of 
persistent gossip about his sexual inclinations he continued to receive 
numerous letters offering marriage. 

The Queen herself was undoubtedly aware of the silent conspiracy 
around the issue of homosexuality, but what really mattered was that the 
public face of Victorian society be presentable. The two monarchs who 
preceded her might be described as libidinous, for both George V and 
William IV had numerous mistresses with whom they had many bastard 


children who were usually well supported, and often granted titles. But the 
God-fearing Victorians were generally churchgoers who worked hard at 
social reform, improving conditions for working-class children and 
abolishing slavery, as well as spreading the Word of God throughout the 
world, and building the Empire. They regarded themselves as a chosen and 
exemplary people, and seemed blissfully unaware of the meaning of 
hypocrisy. 

When Victoria died, this cloak of morality was thrown aside and society, 
led by the more libertine Edward VII, soon reverted to the behaviour of 
earlier times. Regy Brett moved seamlessly from one era to the next, and 
soon gained the ear of the new reigning monarch. Brett adapted as social 
mores changed, and in the ensuing decades these mores changed swiftly. 
Within thirty years an English king would swap his throne for his divorced 
American mistress — indeed, Edward Windsor and Mrs Simpson play a 
seminal role as the story of Rhodes eventually unspools. 

All over Europe, change was evident. In the art world, for example, the 
gold-tinted nudes of Gustav Klimt burst onto the scene. Their eroticism 
shocked the staid conservatism of the Austro-Hungarians — whose royal 
family were cousins to the British — as the Symbolists explored the 
possibilities of art outside the confines of tradition. Literature was, 
similarly, scandalising a bourgeois public, and the coterie known as the 
Bloomsbury Group included homosexuals such as E.M. Forster, Lytton 
Strachey, artist Duncan Grant and radical economist John Maynard Keynes 
— who had an affair with Strachey. The latter cohabited — though 
platonically — with the promiscuous artist Dora Carrington, who, upon 
hearing of Strachey’s death, shot herself. Virginia Woolf had lesbian affairs 
with both Vita Sackville-West and Violet Keppel, eventually drowning 
herself. Her sister Vanessa Bell lived with the artist Duncan Grant, who had 
previously had three male lovers, including her own husband Clive Bell. 
Sackville-West had two children in her open marriage with her bisexual 
husband Harold Nicolson. This era makes the ‘Swinging Sixties’ look 
positively pale in comparison. 

Yet Rhodes’s era — straddling the late Victorian and early Edwardian 
periods — was not simply a hotbed of illicit homosexuality but rather an 
extraordinary time of sexual experimentation, conducted in a discreet 
manner in clandestine groups. People could ‘swing’ any way they wanted — 
provided they kept it quiet. The popular gentlemen’s clubs along the Mall 


were all a form of secret society. Mostly within range of Piccadilly and 
Fitzrovia, where prostitution, both male and female, was rife, the clubs 
provided accommodation for members, though they did not permit sex on 
the premises. Indeed, the infamous card (‘For Oscar Wilde posing 
somdomite [sic]’) which caused Wilde to sue the Marquess of Queensberry 
for criminal libel, was left for Wilde at one such club, the Albermarle. 
These clubs were extremely selective and protective of their membership. 
Rhodes, at the height of his fame, was blackballed by the Travellers Club — 
of which I am, incidentally, a member — allegedly because of his 
involvement in the Jameson Raid. This scandal nevertheless reflected 
Rhodes’s increasing influence: the Prince of Wales resigned from the 
Travellers in protest. 
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Other societies of the time were far more clandestine than Rhodes’s Secret 
Society, among them the aforementioned Hermetic Order of the Golden 
Dawn. This organisation flourished in the late Victorian and early 
Edwardian eras and its focus was on magic and the occult. Its cabals 
specialised in esoteric philosophy, astrology, geomancy, astral travel, 
scrying (spirit mediums) and alchemy. Its link with the Rhodes Secret 
Society is through W.T. Stead and the Irish spy Maud Gonne. An Irish 
nationalist, Gonne was acquainted with the Princess Radziwill, whom Stead 
used as a spy for his newspaper and later to spy on Rhodes. Maud Gonne 
was the long-time love of the poet W.B. Yeats, the most famous member of 
Golden Dawn. Stead devoted his latter years to the occult and mysticism, a 
shift of loyalties which cost him control of Rhodes’s fortune as Rhodes 
viewed this as a breach of secrecy and a betrayal of loyalty. 

These secret societies were formed essentially to protect their 
membership from public scrutiny or criticism of their more esoteric 
activities — homosexuality was indeed the least ‘dangerous’ of these, as 
Stead himself had revealed in his exposé of child prostitution. The taking of 
oaths and initiation ceremonies were instituted to prevent betrayal. The 
Oscar Wilde case was a significant moment in the history of gay rights, and 
it occurred exactly during Rhodes’s time in London. Existing records, such 
as Regy Brett’s Journals, indicate its effect on the thinking and behaviour 
of the English homosexual elite. 


The lives of Wilde and Rhodes have an uncannily identical trajectory: 
born within a year of each other, they were at Oxford together, and, initially 
at least, both men were repressed homosexuals; they came into the public 
eye in the same year, and in their latter years both fell from grace, and died, 
utterly disgraced, in their late forties. Their story is a vignette of the moral 
and political environment of the time, where Rhodes and Wilde grew from 
obscurity to widespread fame and eventual notoriety. 

Wilde was found guilty of public indecency and sentenced to hard labour, 
which entailed the mentally corrosive and physically exhausting prison 
treadmill. For an aesthete, such physical labour would have been especially 
gruelling, and Wilde’s friends begged him to flee the country — as indeed 
other homosexuals had been forced to do. However, encouraged by his 
mother — another Irish nationalist — and believing he was protected by his 
fame, Wilde decided to make a stand for the ‘love that dare not speak its 
name’ — as Wilde’s lover, Alfred Douglas, had put it in his poem “Two 
Loves’. 

The Oscar Wilde affair certainly scared the prime minister of the time, 
the somewhat effete Archibald Philip Primrose, Lord Rosebery. W.T. Stead 
wrote to Brett — and presumably Rhodes also — about his concerns for the 
prime minister’s mental health in the wake of the scandal. Rhodes and his 
circle would undoubtedly have been concerned for their friend, the prime 
minister, given his sexual indiscretions. The friendship between Rhodes and 
Rosebery strengthened, and after Rhodes’s death, he chaired the Rhodes 
Trust. 

Rhodes would surely have been haunted by the terrible sentence imposed 
on Wilde as well as its repercussions (he never wrote for the stage again). 
Since this is woven into Rhodes’s own story, it is worth recounting here. 
The son of Dublin intellectuals, Oscar Wilde read ‘Greats’ (the humanities) 
at Oxford, proving himself an outstanding classicist. His tutors Walter Pater 
and John Ruskin influenced him to become involved in the Aesthetic 
Movement. Rhodes himself was influenced by Ruskin, and of course knew 
Pater through Verschoyle. Wilde’s first novel, The Picture of Dorian Gray 
(1890), made his name, and subsequent plays, including his masterpiece, 
The Importance of Being Earnest (1895), made him a small fortune. 

In 1881 (the year Rhodes was elected to the Cape Parliament and came 
down from Oxford), Wilde married Constance Lloyd, and her generous 
annual allowance of £250 enabled the couple to live in Tite Street, Chelsea, 


a noted artistic quarter. Wilde was a devoted father to his sons, Cyril and 
Vyvyan, though he had also taken a male lover, Robbie Ross. Rhodes was 
by then back in Kimberley, where he was mourning the death of his first 
love, Neville Pickering. Wilde then fell in love with the unstable Alfred 
‘Bosie’? Douglas, son of the Marquess of Queensberry. The latter 
disapproved of Wilde’s flamboyant style, and was determined to destroy his 
son’s lover — a situation made worse by the fact that he suspected Rosebery 
too of having ‘buggered’ Francis, his eldest son. Rhodes would have been 
all too aware of this as he was now touring the society salons, usually 
accompanied by a lamb or two. 

By the time Rhodes made his fifth will entrusting the Secret Society to 
Stead, his beneficiary, Wilde was completely infatuated with Bosie, though 
still playing by the Victorian rules, spending time with his wife and 
children. But Bosie, drinking heavily and loathing his abusive father, threw 
caution to the winds. He introduced Wilde to the underground of gay 
prostitution with its working-class rent boys, and on one such rendezvous 
Wilde took the boy to a hotel room. Wilde was now engaged in rough trade, 
where blackmail was often practised. Matters came to a head in 1894 when 
Queensberry implicitly accused Wilde of sodomy: ‘I do not say that you are 
it, but you look it, and pose at it, which is just as bad. And if I catch you and 
my son again in any public restaurant I will thrash you.’ It was after this 
that the Marquess left his infamous calling card at the Albermarle: ‘For 
Oscar Wilde, posing somdomite’ (deliberately misspelt, perhaps). 

Wilde had Queensberry arrested for criminal libel, since the card 
amounted to a public accusation that Wilde had committed a felony. 
Queensberry could avoid conviction only by demonstrating that his 
accusation was in fact true, so he took the case to trial. The trial opened in 
April 1895 among scenes of near hysteria both in the press and the public 
galleries. Never before had the curtains on Victorian homosexuality been 
opened so wide. When the defence announced that several male prostitutes 
would testify that they had had sex with Wilde, the prosecution was 
dropped and Queensberry was found not guilty. The court declared that 
Queensberry’s accusation was ‘true in substance and in fact’. The acquittal 
rendered Wilde liable for costs and he left the court bankrupt. Worse was to 
come, however. 

A warrant for Wilde’s arrest was applied for on charges of sodomy and 
gross indecency. Wilde again ignored advice to leave the country — and 


there can be little doubt that the government would have preferred him to 
go. Bosie Douglas, who was patently as guilty as Wilde, was allowed to do 
just that and fled to Paris with several of Wilde’s friends. Wilde spoke 
eloquently at his trial and the jury failed to reach a verdict, but 
Queensberry’s desire for revenge knew no limits and a new trial was 
ordered where Wilde immortalised a line from Bosie’s poem to him: 


[Homosexuality] may be described as ‘the love that dare not speak its 
name’, and that on account of it I am placed where I am now. It is 
beautiful, it is fine, it is the noblest form of affection. There is nothing 
unnatural about it. It is intellectual, and it repeatedly exists between an 
older and a younger man, when the older man has intellect, and the 
younger man has all the joy, hope and glamour of life before him. That 
it should be so, the world does not understand. The world mocks at it, 
and sometimes puts one in the pillory for it. 


On 25 May 1895, Oscar Fingal O’Flahertie Wills Wilde and Alfred Taylor 
(the brothel-keeper) were convicted of gross indecency and sentenced to 
two years’ ‘hard labour’. That same year, Cecil Rhodes was gazetted a 
privy councillor. It was also the year Jameson brought Rhodes’s stellar 
political career to an end in his failed attempt to occupy the gold-rich 
Transvaal with a band of Rhodesian — officially British — police and 
volunteer settlers armed to the teeth with Maxim machine guns. 

Rhodes and Wilde were destroyed by a similar kind of arrogance. Rhodes 
believed that his actions were predestined, which justified Jameson 
murdering a few Boers with his Maxims, occupying the Transvaal, and 
thereby achieving the unification of southern Africa. Was it not written in 
his stars? When the trials and tribulations resulting from the Jameson Raid 
were over, Rhodes was a broken man, his career and health ruined — just 
like Wilde. And again like Wilde, Rhodes mistook fame for good fortune, 
decided the time was right to name the love the law forbade, made his stand 
— and paid the price. Apart from this, it is unlikely that Rhodes was actually 
a friend of Wilde, and once the gossip mills began, he would probably have 
given Wilde a wide berth. He was, however, closely associated with some 
of Wilde’s friends, including Frank Harris, who appeared for the defence at 
Wilde’s trial. 


There was at the time a ‘gang’ suspected of strongly influencing British 
politics in the first part of the twentieth century: Brett, a homosexual and 
active pederast; the promiscuous and predatory Loulou Harcourt, who for a 
while was secretary to his father William, the home secretary, and who 
himself later became colonial secretary; Archie Primrose, Lord Rosebery, 
prime minister, who was accused by the Marquess of Queensberry of 
sodomising his eldest son; and Cecil Rhodes who, after Neville Pickering’s 
death, was no longer averse to parading his lambs and angels on social 
outings. There were many more, like Arthur Balfour, the self-obsessed, 
aloof and effete future prime minister who never married. It would not be 
long before the issue of gay and lesbian control of British society and 
government was eventually raised in Parliament. 

In a journal entry of 3 February 1890, Brett records that Rhodes visited 
Stead the day after he disembarked, and that he himself had attended the 
meeting: ‘I left them together,’ Brett notes. ‘Tonight I saw Stead again. 
Rhodes had talked for three hours about all his great schemes.’ Twelve days 
later, on 15 February, Brett records that he met Rhodes again, this time at 
Lord Rothschild’s country house where Rhodes was ‘in the company of 
Arthur Balfour, the Harcourts, Albert Grey, Alfred Lyttelton’. 

Albert, Earl Grey, was the most respected politician of the era and would 
become governor general of Canada. Rhodes persuaded him to become 
director of his proposed Charter Company, and later on to replace Jameson 
as administrator of Rhodesia. Arthur Balfour would eventually rise to the 
position of prime minister, while Alfred Lyttelton would become colonial 
secretary. 
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The Wilde affair was by no means the only homosexual scandal troubling 
those in high places in the early 1890s. In 1889, London society had already 
been shaken to its core by a police raid which became known as the 
‘Cleveland Street Scandal’. It was another case of Victorian homosexuality 
breaking free of its constraints, only this time the allegations involved the 
British royal family. Moreover, the Secret Society, through Brett and 
Rosebery, seems to have been actively implicated in the affair. 

In Cleveland Street, Fitzrovia, a male brothel like the one frequented by 
Oscar Wilde was raided by police. It was rumoured that one of the clients 


was Prince Albert Victor, eldest son of the Prince of Wales, and second in 
line to the British throne. The government of Lord Rosebery initiated an 
immediate cover-up of any royal involvement in the affair, and nothing was 
ever proved and no charges laid against Albert. 

One of the named clients of the brothel was Lord Arthur Somerset, an 
equerry to the Prince of Wales. His relationship with Prince Albert was 
never regarded as anything more than malicious gossip until, many years 
later, his private letters were published. They reveal a close friendship with 
Regy Brett, whose own sexual indiscretions — both many and varied — were 
later revealed in his Journals. Referring to the Cleveland Street Scandal, 
Somerset wrote to Brett: ‘I can quite understand the Prince of Wales being 
much annoyed at his son’s name being coupled with the thing ... we were 
both accused of going to this place but not together.’ Sometime later, Brett 
arranged for Somerset to go into exile abroad. 

There were also the infamous Harcourts, who, as Brett notes in a journal 
entry in February 1890, met Rhodes at Lord Rothschild’s country house ‘in 
the company of Arthur Balfour, Albert Grey, and Alfred Lyttelton’. Lewis 
‘Loulou’ Harcourt was the son of the eminent Liberal statesman Sir 
William. Loulou’s mother died soon after he was born, and he grew up a 
sickly child who developed a close relationship with his father, eventually 
serving as his private secretary until the age of forty. Upon William’s death, 
Loulou entered Parliament, in time becoming colonial secretary. He married 
an American heiress, Mary Burns, in 1899. The outwardly conventional 
couple had a son and two daughters — but Loulou was also a paedophile 
who preyed on children of both sexes. 

His friend, Regy Brett, shared his sexual tastes, though Regy’s preference 
was boys, including Maurice, his own son, who procured Eton school 
friends for his own father. Loulou also seduced Maurice, as well as Regy’s 
young daughter, Dorothy. Regy was concerned his friend’s public profile 
might land him in trouble: Etonians were already being warned to avoid 
being alone in the company of Lord Harcourt, and ironically of Brett 
himself.? ‘Some time during the autumn of 1921, Loulou pounced on an 
Eton boy who, with his mother, was visiting Nuneham Court, the 
Harcourts’ country house in Oxfordshire.’ That boy was Edward James, 
who later became patron of fellow Etonian, poet laureate John Betjeman. 
James recalls in his memoirs that he had fought off Loulou’s advances, 
describing him as ‘a hideous and horrible old man’, and reporting the 


incident to his mother. Indignant, she spread word of the assault among her 
friends, and the story slowly made the social descent until it reached the 
police. Thus ended the career of Loulou Harcourt. 

Before this, however, in that heady year of 1890 when Rhodes first made 
acquaintance with Harcourt, Rosebery and the rest, Lord Queensberry had 
his own axe to grind: he had accused Rosebery of seducing his eldest son 
Francis Douglas, who was at the time serving as Rosebery’s secretary. 
Francis had been appointed Lord Drumlanrig at Rosebery’s instigation. This 
further fuelled the gossip mills as there was no real career justification for 
the appointment. The reason may well have been spite on the part of 
Rosebery, for Queensberry had refused to take the oath of allegiance 
required for admission to the House of Lords. The elevation of his son 
infuriated the bellicose Queensberry — remembered, incidentally, for 
introducing the ‘Queensberry Rules’ into the sport of boxing — and he went 
on the rampage against Rosebery, as well as Wilde. In a letter to Bosie, he 
said that Francis had also been seduced by ‘Snob Queers like Rosebery’. 
The new Lord Drumlanrig died of a gunshot wound a year later — his 
brother Bosie told Wilde it was suicide, caused by their father’s hounding of 
Francis. His son’s death led the homophobic Queensberry to focus on 
Wilde, and it is possible that Rosebery used his influence to keep the Wilde 
trials running in order to deflect attention from himself and the affair with 
Francis. 

Despite these scandals and machinations, the achievements of these men, 
including the Harcourts, have filled many a book, and even the Marquess of 
Queensberry’s appalling reputation has softened over the years. Suffice to 
say that there is ample evidence — at precisely the moment when Rhodes 
was at the height of his power — of a homosexual and paedophiliac cadre at 
the very summit of English politics. Rhodes was directly connected to the 
cadre through W.T. Stead and Regy Brett, who built the Secret Society in 
England. That Rhodes influenced the decisions of that powerful cadre there 
is no doubt. His influence, moreover, grew throughout his lifetime, as is 
evidenced by the fact that Rosebery himself headed the Rhodes Trust after 
Rhodes’s death. 

Rosebery’s brief one-year term as prime minister (1894—1895) 
constituted, for the Society, a period of apprenticeship in influencing and 
later running subsequent British governments. Regy Brett may even have 
influenced Queen Victoria in her choice of Rosebery as prime minister, 


given her dislike of the other candidates. Yet Rhodes’s biographers as well 
as most historians have either denied or ignored this possibility. The subject 
is apparently taboo, in spite of evidence that is readily available. Nor is this 
the only area where the history of Rhodes has been warped. The received 
‘truth’ of Rhodes’s life is that he worked himself to death building an 
Empire in Africa for the English-speaking people and was only brought 
down by Jameson’s arrogance and stupidity. However, the actual truth is 
that, like most gamblers, Rhodes’s luck ran out, and after the disastrous 
Jameson Raid in which he was heavily complicit, he started to drink 
heavily. These human failings have not been properly addressed, certainly 
not in the early biographies. There are many pages describing Rhodes’s 
valiant fight against looming illness, but they contain little to suggest that 
the ultimate cause of his death may well have been the sins of the flesh. 
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One morning in Rhodes’s billiard room at Groote Schuur I was turning over 
some old picture albums, and to my surprise I came across his wine cellar 
book. The last hand to touch it may well have been Rhodes’s own. The 
annotations on the daily consumption of alcohol at his table are 
undoubtedly his. Day in and day out, huge quantities of wine, whisky, 
sherry, gin, as well as port, beer and particularly champagne, were hauled 
up from that cellar for Rhodes and his guests. Everybody noticed but 
seemingly only a few noted. F. Edmund Garrett, editor of the Cape Times 
(and an early intimate of Rhodes), is typical of the Victorian apologists: 
‘The truth is that the life-work which was to Mr. Rhodes a devouring 
passion, 1f it left too little scope for some of the virtues, left even less for 
most of the vices.’ 

Rhodes drank copiously, ate gluttonously and smoked like a chimney. 
And he had a more than passing interest in men with similar vices. In 1893, 
young Harry Johnston was summoned after midnight to ‘Groeteschuur’ to 
be met by a garrulous Rhodes in pyjamas and a dressing gown. Johnston 
judged him to be either drunk ‘or on drugs’ (opiate medicines were at the 
time in common use). Johnston also remembers lunching with Rhodes in 
the Cape Parliament with members of the cabinet and ‘finding most of them 
drunk’. The extent of such drunkenness in the early 1890s was 
‘unbelievable’, Johnston wrote. ‘Jameson drank too much — he was an 


absolute sot,’ he categorically states, while Rutherfoord Harris, ‘a good- 
looking man with a pleasant manner’, was oft times ‘a furious inebriate’. 

One of the secretaries, Le Sueur, wrote: ‘No stranger to brandy, Rhodes 
drank a special champagne before lunch, sometimes mixing it with stout.’ 
Brandy and soda invariably preceded dinner where wines, both red and 
white, were served, followed by port for the men. According to Le Sueur, 
Rhodes habitually downed five or six glasses of Russian Kümmel liqueur 
after dinner, and would have whisky and soda to see him to bed. In London 
in 1891, Sir Charles Mills, a South African diplomat, had noted that Rhodes 
drank a whole bottle of chartreuse in one sitting. Keir Hardie, a Labour MP 
who admittedly was no fan of Rhodes, called him ‘a confirmed drunkard — 
a dipsomaniac — who had to be watched by his friends so that he might be 
fit for the duties of the hour’. 

By what standard should we judge Rhodes today? Heavy drinking was 
common among rich men of the time. He certainly drank no more than 
Winston Churchill, whose decision-making remained sound enough to win 
a war. In addition to his drinking, Rhodes was also what Le Sueur described 
as a ‘gross feeder’: ‘In the veldt he liked getting the joint in front of him 
and cutting off great chunks of meat. At home he would go to the sideboard 
and carve for himself and carry over to his plate on his fork what he had 
carved.’ Herbert Baker’s insights are especially telling: ‘He used to eat and 
drink with absent-minded carelessness, swallowing food as he swallowed 
continents.’ Rhodes was virtually a chain-smoker, too, and his preference 
was for nicotine-rich Turkish tobacco. 

We are left with the paradox: the ‘sickly’ youth who arrived in the 
Umkomaas valley two decades previously was now embarking on safaris 
across the wilds of Mashonaland, Matabeleland and Bechuanaland. When 
Rhodes picked up his telegraph at Fort Victoria — there was nothing more 
than an operator in a tent with a Morse code machine — he scrabbled 
urgently through the mail, anxious for news of his multifarious interests in 
the outside world. He had been in terra incognita for more than a month and 
there were dozens of cables, but only one that truly interested him. Stead 
had telegraphed that the core committee of the Secret Society in England — 
the ‘Elect’? — had been confirmed. He had laid the foundation stone of 
Rhodes’s immortality. 
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The Society of the Elect 


The Secret Society of Cecil John Rhodes was called home to its new base in 
London by W.T. Stead, following his appointment in the fifth will of 1891 
as keeper of Rhodes’s kingdom, with Lord Rothschild keeper of Rhodes’s 
purse. The Society had left its African roots, and with its new status as a 
bonded brotherhood in Stead’s capable hands, it became a permanent and 
powerful corps in the British political and diplomatic establishment — and 
has remained so ever since. 

Rhodes’s Secret Society has — perhaps inevitably — been confused with 
various London clubs and cliques that went by a variety of names. Included 
among these were the Rosebery Group, the Coefficients Club and the 
Monday Night Cabal. Rhodes’s Secret Society had considerable influence 
in all of these even before Stead formalised it as the Society of the Elect. Its 
homosexual links can be traced clearly to William ‘Tute’ Johnson Cory, 
who had been a tutor at Eton. By all accounts a teacher of great genius and 
poet of much merit, several generations of pupils owed their inspiration to 
him. But he has also been described as the ‘groom’ of the cult of Victorian 
pederasty. He is the best known of the Uranian poets, an obscure, secretive 
school of gay and bisexual writers. In 1858 Cory published a book of 
poems, Jonica, dedicated to one of his pupils, the ‘pretty-faced’ Edward 
Wood, later Lord Halifax. The latter was closely connected to the Rhodes 
Society in England, a fact that is explored in the chapters ahead. 

A second volume, Jonica II, was privately published in 1877, causing a 
stir at Oxford, where ‘aestheticism’ was all the rage. Wilde himself wrote 
verse in Cory’s style, as did his lover Bosie. The book generated much 
interest in pederasty, with many defending it on the basis that affection 
between people of the same sex is no less natural and rational than ordinary 
passionate relationships. In 1872, however, William Cory was forced to 
resign from his tutorship under suspicion of improper relations with boys. 


The names of all these boys remained a well-kept secret — certainly for the 
rest of Victoria’s reign. 

Then in 1924, a book titled Jonicus was published, and it was dedicated 
to William Johnson Cory. The author was Reginald Baliol Brett, whose 
dedication discloses a devotion to Cory as a teenager. This dedication also 
mentions three British prime ministers: Lord Rosebery, Lord Balfour and 
Lord Asquith, ‘Who at Eton learnt the elements of high politics from 
IONICUS’. That was not all they learnt, however, for Cory had groomed 
these and many other influential men at his club called The Trap. 

W.T. Stead ensured that the new Secret Society would be more 
circumspect than Rhodes’s earlier band of brothers. He was determined to 
realise the imperial ambitions Rhodes had laid down two decades 
previously in his Confession of Faith. Brett’s Journals give us a sense of 
these early meetings with Rhodes: ‘A long talk with Rhodes today. He has 
vast ideas. Imperial notions. He seems disinterested but he is very ruse and 
I suspect, quite unscrupulous as to the means he employs.’ And in an 1891 
entry, Brett refers to Rhodes considering a clandestine group, a ‘secret 
league of the English race’ modelled almost entirely on the Gordon 
proposal. Brett records his own proposal that there should be a ‘pyramid’ 
system of recruitment whereby each new member would be expected to 
find two more members, and so on. He had explained to Rhodes: ‘It could 
begin with you and might roll up indefinitely!’ 

Stead himself records that the new group would be called the Society of 
the Elect, with Rhodes as general (thus echoing Loyola of the Jesuits). 
Under the general, he proposed a hierarchy: 

e A Junta of Three: Stead, Brett and Alfred Milner. 

e A Circle of Initiates: Cardinal Newman, Cardinal Manning, General 
Booth, Bramwell Booth, Harry ‘Little’ Johnston, Albert Grey and 
Arthur Balfour. The membership was to be secret. 

e An Association of Helpers (to be recruited). 


A college would also be established ‘to train people in the English-speaking 
ideal’. (Significantly, a similar institution was set up by the Rhodes Trust.) 
Rhodes agreed to this structural plan, handed over a good deal of cash, 
and Stead went off to see Alfred Milner, who was, according to Stead, 
‘filled with admiration for the scheme’. Subsequently, Rhodes revealed the 
secret proposal to Rothschild and Little Johnston. Rhodes suggested that the 


Society adopt secret signs, oaths and mystical initiations, but Milner and 
Brett vetoed this, claiming the Society would be more secure if its inner 
circles operated secretly and separately. It is likely that the Circle of 
Initiates was nothing more than a wish list, and that Cardinal Newman, 
General Booth and his son Bramwell may never actually have joined. 
Newman died in 1892, and the name Booth does not come up at all in the 
posthumous letters and journals of members of the group. 
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The core society went underground, its ‘spoor’ later to be traced by the 
American academic Professor Carroll Quigley. Fortunately, Quigley’s 
academic credentials are excellent. Having studied history at Harvard, he 
taught there and at Princeton before being appointed Professor of the 
School of Foreign Service at Georgetown University in Washington. He 
served as consultant to the US Department of Defense, the House 
Committee on Astronautics and Space Exploration, and the US Navy, inter 
alia. Professor Quigley has over the years quietly — and secretly — 
researched several institutions established by the Secret Society after 
Rhodes’s death, which by now included the names of several heads of state. 
Without Quigley’s efforts, the trail would have long grown cold and might 
even be untraceable. 

In the chronology of the story of Rhodes’s Secret Society, Quigley exists 
in the far future. However, it is useful to introduce him at this point because 
of comments he made about the formation of the English-based Secret 
Society in 1891. Quigley was the first political historian to take the Secret 
Society as a matter of fact and to strip it of the layers which had kept it 
secret. He discovered a tangle, which he proceeded systematically to 
unpick. His task was made more difficult by the fact that the Society had a 
habit of going quiet for long periods and then flaring into brisk activity — 
moments usually associated with Rhodes’s activities in Rhodesia. 

In 1895, for example, there is clear proof that the English Secret Society 
is active, for Stead requested Rhodes to endow the Association of Helpers 
with an annual income of £5,000. Rhodes was otherwise occupied with a 
crisis in Rhodesia, so was unable to oblige right then. Nevertheless, he 
promised Stead that he would soon institute their scheme for the formation 
of a ‘college’, for libraries, lectureships, the acquisition of a newspaper, and 


‘the dispatch of emissaries on missions of propagandism throughout the 
Empire’. Rhodes did eventually make good on his promise, and a few years 
later a powerful emissary, George R. Parkin, a friend of Milner’s from his 
Balliol days and a fanatical supporter of the imperial federation, began 
touring the world on Rhodes’s money. 

The problem with the Secret Society is that it does not fit in with the 
image Rhodes had achieved almost overnight with his conquest of 
Rhodesia. He was the Colossus, and no writer was prepared to subvert this 
heroic image. They certainly never revealed that Rhodes was the general of 
a powerful clandestine society run along semi-religious lines. Quigley’s 
revelations thus fell like bombshells on this protected territory, despite his 
impeccable credentials. His expertise was, indeed, recognised by Bill 
Clinton, Quigley’s former student at Georgetown, and a Rhodes Scholar. 
Clinton commended Quigley in his presidential nomination speech in 1981 
— ninety years after the Secret Society was first set up in England. 


As a teenager, I heard John Kennedy’s summons to citizenship. And 
then, as a student at Georgetown, I heard that call clarified by a 
professor named Carroll Quigley, who said to us that America was the 
greatest Nation in history because our people had always believed in 
two things — that tomorrow can be better than today and that every one 
of us has a personal moral responsibility to make it so. 


Carroll Quigley described himself as a liberal conservative, and as such 
appealed to Democrats like Clinton. He was Clinton’s mentor, and, 
thereafter, a Cold War expert respected across the nation as one of the 
leading political and military analysts of the era. 

For others, however, Quigley sails too close to the wind. His 1966 study, 
Tragedy and Hope: A History of the World in Our Time, is an apocalyptic 
tome which contains revelatory information on Rhodes’s Secret Society, as 
well as its evolution under Stead, Milner and an expanding cartel of the 
most powerful and wealthy people on the planet. The book’s content caused 
conspiracy theorists to come wheeling in like flocks of ravenous ravens, the 
eventual upshot being the end of any claim to credibility, causing sales to 
plummet, although the book has since then become something of a cult 
classic. The reaction appeared to scare off the publisher too, with Quigley 
claiming: 


The original edition published by Macmillan in 1966 sold about 8,800 
copies and sales were picking up in 1968 when they ‘ran out of stock’, 
as they told me. In 1974, when I went after them with a lawyer, they 
told me that they had destroyed the plates in 1968. They lied to me for 
six years, telling me that they would re-print when they got 2,000 
orders, which could never happen because they told anyone who asked 
that it was out of print and would not be reprinted. Powerful influences 
in this country want me, or at least my work, suppressed. 


Certainly by the time he died in 1977, Quigley felt persecuted: his book had 
been blighted, condemned to obscurity by critics, and its author labelled an 
arch conspiracy theorist. These accusations are, however, patently untrue 
and for the simplest of reasons: the most basic internet research provides 
information on the Secret Society that Rhodes set up with Stead, Brett and 
Milner. It is as well to remember, however, that conspiracy theories are like 
quicksand: however warily one may approach, there is the ever-present 
danger of being sucked down. Quigley himself never expected his tome to 
become so beloved of conspiracy theorists. When it was espoused by the 
John Birch Society as being supportive of their belief in a worldwide 
Jewish conspiracy, Quigley vehemently protested, but to little avail. 

There is some evidence that Quigley was persecuted in the latter years of 
his career, though there are also indications that this was partly of his own 
making. In the event, he stopped teaching his acclaimed course 
‘Development of Civilisation’ — which had so impressed young Clinton — 
when the university attached ‘unacceptable conditions’ to it. Was this a 
covert attack by parties whose interests he had exposed in Tragedy and 
Hope and a 1981 version of the book, The Anglo-American Establishment, 
or was it simply the pique of an eccentric professor in the twilight of his 
career? 

There is seldom smoke without fire, however, and one cannot help 
wondering whether Quigley, for most of his life at the pinnacle of American 
political research, was not initially at least part of the very system he went 
on to expose. Quigley admitted to being an enthusiastic supporter of the 
aims of the ‘Milner Group’: ‘I feel that the British way of life and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations are among the great achievements of all 
history. I feel that the destruction of either of them would be a terrible 


disaster to mankind.’ Though this chimes with Rhodes’s Confession of 
Faith, Quigley goes on to deliver a telling critique of the Secret Society: 


Agreeing with the Group on goals, I cannot agree with them on 
methods. To be sure I realize that some of their methods were based on 
nothing but good intentions and high ideals — higher ideals than mine, 
perhaps. But their lack of perspective in critical moments, their failure 
to use intelligence and common sense, their tendency to fall back on 
standardized social reactions and verbal clichés in a crisis, their 
tendency to place power and influence into hands chosen by friendship 
rather than merit, their oblivion to the consequences of their actions, 
their ignorance of the point of view of persons in other countries or of 
persons of other classes in their own country — these things its seems to 
me have brought many of the things which they hold dear close to 
disaster. 


While Quigley’s opinions are interesting, it is his deep and detailed research 
that is of real significance, for it shows that the Secret Society was not a 
myth, as the next few chapters reveal. 
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The extraordinary year of 1891 finally drew to an end and Rhodes could 
turn his mind to other things, not least the only house and garden he ever 
owned — and the only woman he ever seemed to like. The house was Groote 
Schuur, and the female friend was Olive Schreiner, author of The Story of 
an African Farm, a novel that Rhodes greatly admired. There may be a 
certain amount of intrigue here too, however, for Schreiner — whose affair 
with Rhodes was platonic — conducted an equally intimate correspondence 
with W.T. Stead which may cast her in the role of ‘double agent’. Whether 
she was in fact a member of the Secret Society — women joined the Circle 
of Initiates and the Association of Friends — is doubtful, though she did 
keep an eye on Rhodes for Stead. 

Schreiner represents a turning point in Rhodes’s sexual and emotional 
life, for when his relationship with her ended, he chose a road for himself 
that he never deviated from. They were not entirely unsuited. Schreiner, 
braver and more adventurous than Rhodes, espoused and practised 


lesbianism and was quite open about her sexual preferences. Rhodes was a 
closed book when it came to sex, but the Schreiner affair reveals that he did 
at least contemplate opening the book — and with an attractive woman, at 
that. More importantly, however, Rhodes was never quite the same after his 
dalliance with Olive Schreiner, though many biographers have put this 
down to a nasty fall from a horse at about that time. 

Two other elements of the story which have become somewhat distorted 
may also be rectified here. Firstly, according to Jameson, Schreiner 
‘downright proposed’ when walking with Rhodes on Table Mountain and 
Rhodes ‘turned and fled’. This is not true at all, and may be explained as 
jealousy on Jameson’s part. The fact is that for many months to come 
Rhodes continued to see Schreiner, taking her on rides round the peninsula 
and dining with her privately.! No one will ever know what attracted 
Rhodes to Schreiner, for he took that secret to the grave; but he definitely 
saw a lot of her, spending much more time with her than with any other 
woman. For her part, Schreiner fancied Rhodes for at least two years, until 
they had a mighty falling out over his race politics. 

The role of W.T. Stead in their relationship is intriguing, especially since, 
by the end of 1891, he already had an enormous vested interest in Rhodes. 
It may well have been Stead who set the pair up. He found it useful to 
engage women as secret agents — the degree to which he manipulated the 
Princess Radziwill is a story still to come — and, as his published letters 
reveal, Stead was in on Rhodes’s relationship with Schreiner from the start.’ 
Olive Schreiner ostensibly returned from England to South Africa and the 
Great Karoo, where her famous novel is set, because of her asthma. She 
was also on the rebound from a disastrous affair with a bisexual academic, 
Karl Pearson. But her decision to live in the remote dorp of Matjiesfontein 
— little more than a railway siding — raises a flag. Stead’s correspondence 
with Schreiner dates from just before this time. It is clear from other 
correspondence that Stead and Bramwell Booth had made their feelings 
known that Rhodes should marry — to take the ‘married option’ as Regy 
Brett and Lord Rosebery had done. Wandering the world with his lambs 
was causing too much exposure, and threatening Rhodes’s reputation. 

The dorp where Schreiner chose to settle was Rhodes’s town down to the 
last brick. He always overnighted there on his journeys because it had a 
telegraph point and the only grand hotel for hundreds of miles. 
Significantly, he had got into political hot water for granting its builder, 


James Logan, a lease to build the hotel, which his accusers said amounted 
to a bribe. The Lord Milner Hotel is still an excellent traveller’s stopover, a 
unique historic Victorian landmark in the grand semi-desert of the Great 
Karoo. 

Schreiner may well have set out to ensnare Rhodes, with Matjiesfontein 
the centre of her web. If this was the case, then the secret matchmaker was 
certainly Stead, who was also protecting his own interests. Schreiner herself 
confirms her interest in Rhodes in a letter to Havelock Ellis: ‘I am going to 
meet Cecil Rhodes, the only great man and man of genius in South Africa. 
If he backs me up at all I shall be able to carry out my plan.’ She had a 
strong desire to write an account as she followed in the path of the 
Voortrekkers. 

En route to Rhodesia, Rhodes stopped by at Matjiesfontein and invited 
Schreiner to dine with him. The person who set up this meeting may well 
have been Stead, for his fingerprints are all over it. Stead and Schreiner 
were writing to each other at the time, though what this was about no one 
has ever satisfactorily explained. A letter Schreiner wrote to Stead 1s, 
however, telling: ‘There are times when one loves to rub one’s brains 
against another human’s. There are plenty of women and children and 
niggers to love here, but sometimes one wants the other side of one’s nature 
satisfied, that thinks.’ 

Schreiner and Rhodes had much in common and would have found much 
to talk about. She was writing a series of essays which were later published 
as Thoughts on South Africa. There was also her ‘monumental sex book’: 
somewhat weird and erotic, it proposed a brave new world where ‘lower 
beings’ conform to the sexual mores of ‘those of a higher state of 
evolution’. This was the stuff of the imagination of H.G. Wells and George 
Bernard Shaw — two writers who will also find their place in Rhodes’s 
story. Rhodes himself enjoyed discussing these topics, as Schreiner reports 
to Stead, thereby signalling her emotions too: ‘I feel a curious and almost 
painfully intense interest in the man. It’s not love, it’s not admiration ... it’s 
not that I think him noble or good ... it’s the deliberate feeling: “That man 
belongs to me.” 

Rhodes made every effort to see Schreiner whenever time and 
opportunity permitted. She herself visited Groote Schuur frequently and 
always occupied a privileged seat at the dinner table, most notably on the 
occasion of a grand dinner for Lord Randolph Churchill. Rhodes took her 


out in his trap for scenic tours around the beautiful Cape Peninsula and he 
offered to pay for her planned trek into the interior. Then there is also an 
enigmatic pencilled note from Schreiner in which she refers to a letter of an 
apparently intimate nature: ‘I have suffered the agony of a lost spirit about 
it ever since. Please forgive me and don’t mention it to me.’ The Irish MP, 
Swifty MacNeill, who had gone to Cape Town to collect the £10,000 
Rhodes had donated to the Irish nationalists, warmly records Schreiner’s 
vibrancy around Rhodes, declaring that she ‘seemed to speak on the spur of 
the moment in a style as perfect and sparkling as that of her writings’. 
However, in spite of this apparent intimacy, Rhodes was by now keeping 
Schreiner at arm’s length, suggesting that her enigmatic note may have 
referred to some kind of rejection of a marriage proposal. It also provides 
some support for Jameson’s belief that Schreiner’s advances had been 
rejected by Rhodes. 

Rhodes journeyed to Rhodesia, neither telling Schreiner when he would 
return nor inviting her to join him. Her ‘trek’ seems to have been put on the 
back-burner and she expresses concern about Rhodes, writing to Stead: 
‘Any accident to him would, I believe, mean the putting back of our South 
African development for fifty years.” This reveals a direct concern with 
politics, the same politics Princess Radziwill appeared secretly to promote 
on Stead’s behalf when Schreiner’s suit failed. Two months later, Schreiner 
reported — with considerable relief — Rhodes’s safe return. 

With Stead now running the Secret Society, he would have welcomed 
more control over Rhodes, and he would have preferred a wife for Rhodes 
that he might influence to the gaggle of lambs who were already beginning 
to resent him. Schreiner was obviously happy to conspire with Stead, and it 
is unlikely Rhodes had any suspicions about their correspondence. Her 
interference in Rhodes’s circle — and whether wittingly or not, with the 
business of the Secret Society — led to a monumental row. She urged 
Rhodes to break with associates like Rutherfoord Harris, who had shipped 
guns to Lobengula, but an infuriated Rhodes forbade her to interfere in his 
friendships. On another occasion when Rhodes had stopped to see her in 
Matjiesfontein, Schreiner refused to dine with him and his friends. ‘I saw 
... that Rhodes had deliberately chosen evil and that I could not save him,’ 
she later told her sister. In 1894 Schreiner married Samuel C. Cronwright, 
though by then Stead may have lost interest in her as he too was beginning 


to fall out with Rhodes on key issues and would, in turn, be written out of 
Rhodes’s will. 

Rhodes maintained his loyalty to the friends Schreiner disapproved of, 
and who were generally uncritical of him, unlikely to tell the emperor he 
had no clothes on. Rhodes clearly preferred the company of his male 
cronies. Mavericks like Jameson and Willoughby, whisperers like Charlie 
Metcalfe and F. Edmund Garrett, and the ever-present lambs, increasingly 
limited his contact with more balanced, less sycophantic company. 
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Late in 1891 Rhodes fell from his horse while out riding with Merriman and 
there was talk that he had suffered a cardiovascular stroke. Soon afterwards 
there were two concussion episodes — another horse-riding accident, and the 
second from a cart overturning. The myth of fragile health was given a fillip 
and Rhodes’s biographers neatly date his decline from this time. However, 
records at Groote Schuur reveal that this number of accidents was normal in 
an age when there was no other transport but the horse, oxen or mule — 
especially if the victim enjoyed his daily pint of alcohol. 

A few weeks after his first fall, Rhodes embarked on a two-month trek 
through Mozambique and Mashonaland which involved a three-week tramp 
across the malaria-infested Pungwe swamp and a climb into the 
Chimanimani Mountains. The problems he was facing in Rhodesia may 
well have affected his temper, his drinking, and his cardiovascular health. A 
year into the occupation, Rhodesia was a shambles of mismanagement, 
starvation and corruption. Randolph Churchill described it as ‘Barren and 
worthless ... grievous for man or beast.’ Rhodes ordered Jameson to fire 
two-thirds of the company’s police force, offering chunks of land by way of 
compensation. Jameson was left with 400 men to police the country, a force 
which now included the surly Matabele. 

Rhodes’s luck held, however, as the land proved bountiful. The 
savannahs would eventually produce maize and wheat in abundance, with 
Rhodesia producing more tobacco than anywhere else but America. Beef 
cattle thrived in the lowlands north of Bulawayo. Fruit grew prolifically in 
the eastern districts under the Vumba and Chimanimani Mountains, and the 
forests provided large quantities of valuable hardwoods like teak and 
mahogany. Even the barren old gold mines began to respond to modern 


mining techniques. The dream expressed in the Confession of Faith finally 
started to come true for Rhodes when a steady stream of English-speaking 
immigrants began to flow from the overcrowded working-class areas of 
England — including four near-penniless Browns from the backstreets of 
Brighton who arrived in an old army truck in the middle of the century. 

But in 1891 Rhodes realised that unless he returned to England at least as 
quickly as doomsayers like Randolph Churchill, it would all come 
crumbling round his ears as investors pulled out. Leaving Fort Victoria, he 
travelled southwards in a light ox-drawn cart for a fleeting meeting with the 
Bechuana chief Kgama, then changed to a speedier mule-drawn stagecoach 
for the middle part of the journey. The party covered 4,000 miles in three 
months, travelling the final 625 miles from Tuli to Shippard’s house in 
Vryburg in seven days and six hours — a southern African record. His fellow 
parliamentarian, a tough Boer named De Waal, later exclaimed: ‘No one 
else had before completed that distance in so short a time with only draught 
animals and, I may safely assert, no one ever will.’ 

To save the Charter Company, Rhodes had to counter Churchill’s 
damning reports, and he went about it in his usual manner. Using 20,000 
acres of prime Rhodesian land as an inducement, he managed to square the 
influential E.A. Maund, the man who had brought Lobengula’s letter to the 
Queen and returned with her reply. He was no crony of Rhodes, and his was 
a voice to be trusted. And so, with what Rhodes described as untiring 
energy, Maund worked the shareholder circuit, calming nerves while 
Jameson curtailed expenditure and provided assurances that he could run 
the country on £3,000 a month. 

Rhodes reassured Charter Company shareholders: he had completed the 
telegraph service, which would also make a profit; settlers were buying 
building plots in the towns; the country was ‘mineralised throughout’; and 
he was also starting to build a railway from Beira. ‘We are on the most 
friendly terms with Lobengula,’ Rhodes lied in 1892 with Maund — trusted 
emissary to both Victoria and Lobengula — at his side. ‘I have not the least 
fear of any trouble with Lobengula,’ he boasted. This at the very moment 
when the Matabele were well advanced with their plans for an uprising and 
Jameson knowing full well that trouble was brewing — that Lobengula was 
in fact spoiling for a fight. Throughout his administration, Jameson had 
meted out harsh retribution against native infractions of his laws. In 1893, 
following the death of a white trader, nearby villages were razed to the 


ground. Later that year, when a white merchant alleged theft and claimed he 
had been assaulted by Shona villagers, Jameson dispatched Captain C.F. 
Lendy with a seven-pound cannon and a Maxim machine gun to teach the 
villagers what Lendy described as a ‘very wholesome lesson’: twenty-three 
Africans were massacred that day. 

The British government reacted with shock and horror in public 
statements. But behind the scenes they placed their representative at the 
Cape, Governor Sir Henry Loch, on war alert when Jameson reported that a 
vast Matabele impi had set out for Mashonaland. Jameson had in fact 
concocted the story and embarked upon his own plans for war. Throughout 
August and September that year, Jameson bought horses for his settler 
militia, promising them 3,000 morgen in Matabeleland, five alluvial gold 
claims, as well as a share of the enormous herds of Matabele cattle. 

Sensing war, Lobengula attempted to send a peace mission to Queen 
Victoria, but Governor Loch prevented his emissaries from boarding in 
Cape Town. Not realising that the Matabele raiders were a ruse on the part 
of Jameson, Loch informed him and Rhodes that they had British 
permission to go to war. Rhodes, with Charles Metcalfe and Gordon le 
Sueur, then set out secretly for Rhodesia, again via the east coast route and 
Beira. A two-foot guage railroad had been laid across the Pungwe marshes, 
enabling Rhodes to race through the mosquitoes and tsetse flies as far as 
Willoughby’s newly built road that led up into the mountains. A dash across 
Mashonaland brought them to a bush camp outside Salisbury where Rhodes 
went into hiding, fearing a recall from the imperial government. Once 
again, one wonders: Where, in all of this, is the Rhodes of the weak heart 
and consumptive lungs? 

The whole party waited incognito for several days until a mounted 
policeman brought word: Jameson had launched his first attack on the 
Matabele on 25 September 1893 at Shangani, fifty-five miles from 
Bulawayo, using five Maxims, three rapid-fire Gardner guns, two cannons 
and 200 rifles. The carnage was dreadful, and no one knows exactly how 
many Matabele died that day. Five days later the Matabele lined up 
regiments numbering in excess of 6,000 warriors against Jameson’s 
weaponry. The killing was repeated as wave upon wave of Matabele 
advanced in disciplined ranks into a ‘hailstorm’ — as one captured warrior 
described it — of bullets and exploding shells. The Matabele, though armed 
with their newly acquired Martini-Henri rifles, generally preferred their 


spears and useless shields. This time there was a headcount of the 
casualties: 800 Matabele — and three whites. The Times correspondent 
praised the Matabele for their bravery. 

Bulawayo fell on 4 November, and Jameson marched into a deserted 
town. Lobengula fled north with the remnants of his army until he reached a 
spot near the confluence of the Shangani and Zambezi rivers, where he died 
of hypothermia, or, some say, by his own hand. Cecil Rhodes rode 
triumphantly to Bulawayo, entering the conquered capital of his new 
territory at the head of a uniformed escort of twenty white soldiers of the 
Cape Mounted Rifles. Reporting Rhodes’s triumph, Stead made a rough 
estimate of the land Rhodes had added to Rhodesia, concluding it was 
approximately the size of Germany. The one stumbling block to Rhodes’s 
takeover of the whole of south-central Africa had been eliminated in a 
week, with Rhodes praising the settler militia: ‘Nine hundred of you have 
effected the destruction of ruthless barbarianism and created a further 
extension of the British Empire, and all this by your own unaided efforts.’ 

This was a triumph for the Secret Society too. Rhodes reminded those in 
Britain who had vilified the settler soldiers as ‘freebooting marauders and 
bloodthirsty murderers’ that this merely reflected the manner in which 
‘some in the mother-country had once lost us America’ — thereby echoing 
his Confession of Faith. Moreover, the Secret Society’s longest-serving 
acolyte, Rhodes’s beloved Jameson, had been proven loyal, devoted and 
correct in his judgement. 

Rhodes took his time joining Jameson, arriving in Bulawayo on 4 
December, a month after the town fell. The delay provoked an angry 
response from his friend: ‘Where the devil have you come from?’ Rhodes, 
more adept politically than Jameson, had been keeping the ‘Imperial 
Factor’ at bay. From Fort Victoria, he had cabled Jameson in Bulawayo: 
‘Retain management for the Company.’ He then cabled Sir Henry Loch — 
who had insisted on discussing arrangements for the ‘British’ 
administration of the conquered territory — to say that he would meet him in 
the border town of Tati. But he failed to keep his appointment. Skirting Tati, 
Rhodes rode straight back to Bulawayo, where he celebrated his victory 
with Jameson. 

Jameson, puffed up by his victory, was unconcerned with diplomatic 
niceties. So he and Rhodes sat down to toast each other with some of 
Lobengula’s abandoned champagne — utterly unaware, however, that a 


genie would emerge from one of these bottles which would soon destroy the 
pair of them. And as for Olive Schreiner, she no sooner had news of 
Rhodes’s role in these events than she gave up on him once and for all. 
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The Jameson Raid 


Victory against all odds — as the 1896 Matabele Campaign was perceived — 
saved Rhodes’s reputation in Britain and made Jameson a hero. Jameson’s 
Maxims had avenged Lord Chelmsford’s bloody defeat at the hands of the 
Zulus at Isandlwana. There was suddenly a rosy tint to Rhodes’s activities 
in Africa. Queen Victoria and her ministers, who had been not altogether 
happy with Rhodes’s freebooting imperialism, particularly with regard to 
Jameson’s attacks on the Portuguese, were now forced by public jingoism 
to applaud Jameson’s massacres. Paul Kruger, looking at Rhodes’s vast new 
territory, and suspecting that Jameson might also have the Transvaal in his 
sights, used revenue from his newfound gold to buy German weaponry. The 
Kaiser saw colonial gains for Germany and was all too happy to 
accommodate the Transvaal president. 

Meanwhile in the Cape, trouble was brewing. Rhodes’s attempts to form 
an alliance with the Dutch and to federate all the countries of the south were 
not going well. The Dutch shared a heritage with the northern Boers and 
were sympathetic to Kruger’s fears. They suspected that Jameson, together 
with Rhodes, was fomenting rebellion among the thousands of European 
miners — Uitlanders who had come to Johannesburg to mine gold. Then 
there was Jameson himself. Always ‘insanely brave’, though perhaps 
somewhat more insane than courageous, Jameson now regarded himself as 
the little Caesar of central Africa, the flag-bearer of Rhodes’s dreams. And 
soon enough, one unholy dawn a few months hence, he would lead a small 
but lethal army on a march to the Transvaal border. 

The Jameson Raid changed not just African but world history. Had the 
raid succeeded, the two Boer republics — the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State — would have ceased to exist. The Uitlanders comprised an electoral 
majority in the Transvaal in any case, so with Jameson in charge they would 
simply have voted themselves back into Rhodes’s Cape. The vast fortune 
being hauled up from gold mines around Johannesburg would have been 


available for Rhodes and the Cape Parliament to tax and spend at will. Still 
relatively young and vigorous, Rhodes would have had the time and the 
political influence to paint much of the continent red — all the way to Cairo. 
The Cape Dutch would meanwhile have regained influence over the Boers 
who had trekked away, joining with Rhodes to form a federation of South 
African states — the first stage in the Secret Society’s plan for a world 
federation of English-speaking dominions. 

Furthermore, the Anglo-Boer War that followed in the wake of the raid, 
and which damaged British colonial confidence and accelerated the collapse 
of the Empire, would never have taken place. And then there was the legacy 
of English hatred of Germany, which had been provoked by the Kaiser’s 
condemnation of Jameson, and was still festering when Britain was dragged 
into the Great War in 1914. Had this legacy not existed, the ‘appeasers’ of 
later years — who are players in this story — might have prevailed with Hitler 
and prevented the Second World War. 

As things turned out, however, after the abortive raid, Rhodes was forced 
to resign, both as prime minister of the Cape and also as chairman of the 
Charter Company. But if this had not happened, with gold and diamonds in 
his pocket plus the support of a grateful Britain, ‘Rhodes of Rhodesia’ may 
well have completed his plans as, together with Little Johnston, he extended 
British hegemony through the Great Lakes region, Uganda and the Sudan. 
In that case, he would quite likely be remembered today as ‘Rhodes of 
Africa’. 

Were it not for the raid and the damage it caused to Rhodes’s reputation, 
he may have gone ahead, possibly aiming at becoming prime minister in the 
British Parliament. South Africa was already being used by Rhodes and 
Milner as a political training ground — indeed, Milner himself eventually 
came very close to occupying the top position in Britain. 
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The raid began with a letter written in November 1894 in which a group 
known as the Reformers — mainly business leaders — appealed to Jameson 
to come to the rescue of the Uitlanders, ‘thousands of unarmed men, 
women and children of our race in the greatest of peril. All feel we are 
justified in taking steps to prevent the shedding of blood and to ensure the 
protection of our rights.’ 


Jameson made a special trip to Johannesburg to pick up a copy of the 
letter, which was deliberately undated. ‘An Intelligence department was 
created,’ writes Sarah Gertrude Millin. ‘A code was arranged 
Everywhere strong men, not so silent as they might have been, were rushing 
by train, horse and bicycle. Along all the wires telegrams in code were 
buzzing.’ The hand of the Secret Society was much in evidence, and, with a 
somewhat ironic glint in her eye, Millin observes: ‘Rutherfoord Harris 
returned from England and put a really imaginative mind to the code. He 
sent for instance, one urgent telegram about the veterinary for his horses, 
signed Godolphin. Who was Godolphin, it wasn’t in the code? Did anyone 
remember that Godolphin was Shippard’s second Christian name?’ 

British complicity in the plan, though never admitted, is undisputed. The 
Times correspondents in South Africa acted as secret couriers for the Secret 
Society, carrying correspondence back and forth to Rhodes in the Cape 
from his frontline negotiator in Johannesburg, Rutherfoord Harris. The 
Times’s main correspondent, Flora Shaw, even had a major say in the actual 
timing of the raid, for ‘Rhodes now controlled wholly, or in part, all the 
important newspapers in South Africa,’ as Millin observes. Flora Shaw 
herself acted as Rhodes’s direct conduit to the British government, and she 
cabled Rhodes about the foreign secretary: ‘Chamberlain sound in case of 
interference European powers, but have special reasons to believe you must 
do it immediately.’ Later on, Shaw urged Rhodes: ‘Delay dangerous. 
Sympathy now complete, but will depend very much upon action before 
European Powers given time to enter a protest, which, as European situation 
considered serious, might paralyse Government. General feeling on Stock 
Market very suspicious.’ 

A looming crisis over which only Rhodes had any kind of control was 
about to lapse into farce. Buoyed up by the success of the Maxims in 
Matabeleland, Jameson decided to take matters into his own hands. With no 
hard evidence that an Uitlander uprising awaited him in Johannesburg to 
support his planned takeover, Jameson simply set out from Pitsani with his 
small band of soldiers after he failed to get a reply to his last cable to Cape 
Town: ‘Shall leave tonight for the Transvaal.’ But Rhodes had in fact 
replied: ‘Things in Johannesburg I yet hope to get settled, and a little 
common sense are only necessary. On no account whatever must you move. 
I strongly object to such a course.’ 


However, it was Christmas time, and the Intelligence Office staff in 
Johannesburg were on holiday, as was Rutherfoord Harris, who had gone to 
Cape Town. And so, Rhodes’s telegram did not reach Jameson. Not that this 
would have made any difference, though: Jameson had already dispatched 
an advance group to cut the telegraph wires around Johannesburg and 
Pretoria, where Kruger was watching and listening for an incursion. In a 
moment of true farce, however, the wire-cutters outside Pretoria who had 
methodically set to work cutting and then burying wires were in fact cutting 
a farmer’s fence! ‘Accordingly,’ observes Millin, ‘the only person who 
knew all about Jameson’s movements was President Kruger in Pretoria.’ 

And so it was that on Boxing Day in 1895, a group of men under 
Jameson’s command crossed the border into the Transvaal to tip the scales 
on world events. This was not the force of 1,500 that Rhodes had promised 
— fewer than 500 had straggled out of Pitsani. As ever, Jameson remained 
chipper. ‘You could take the Transvaal with a brace of revolvers,’ he had 
once told a journalist. And it was indeed true that, by 1895 at least, Britons 
and English-speakers outnumbered Afrikaners in the gold-rich Boer 
republic, with the Uitlanders being concentrated in Johannesburg, a village 
which had grown almost overnight into a town. 

Whenever the Uitlanders walked the streets, or gathered at bars, or turned 
up at meetings to air their many grievances against the hostile 
administration of the ‘illiterate’ Oom Paul, they knew that they constituted 
a political majority. Yet, they claimed, Kruger treated them as ‘white trash’: 
immigrant workers who were no better than the Africans who came to work 
his mines. Moreover, the Uitlanders were denied the vote but were heavily 
taxed. It was a recipe for revolt. 

Rhodes too had just received news that gave him a vital interest in this 
fetid brew. In September of that year he, together with Jameson, 
Willoughby and a top American mining engineer, John Hays Hammond, 
had finally found the time to inspect ‘Ophir’ at Great Zimbabwe as well as 
thousands of nearby abandoned gold mines. Hammond concluded that these 
Rhodesian reefs in no way compared to those of the Rand. He advised 
Rhodes to concentrate his efforts and his funds on the still under-explored 
Transvaal. The Rand reefs were unique, he opined, and would be productive 
for decades, making multi-millionaires of Rhodes, Rudd, Barnato and Beit 
if they moved fast enough. 


These riches would of course also secure the fortunes of the mismanaged 
Transvaal under President Kruger. If that were to happen, Rhodes’s ultimate 
dream of a federated Africa under British rule would be shattered, and he 
would be competing with wealthy German-armed Boers for control of the 
African hinterland. Consequently, the plight of the Uitlanders was identified 
by the Secret Society as sufficient justification for its plot to eliminate Oom 
Paul and his republic. As Stead observed: ‘When [Rhodes] left England 
everything seemed to point to his being able to carry out his greater scheme, 
when we should be able to undertake the propagation of “our ideas” on a 
wider scale throughout the world.’ This observation, published after 
Rhodes’s death, is the first real confirmation of the Secret Society 
functioning in Britain with Stead at its helm, and that it was working 
towards a ‘greater scheme’ that embraced the world. 

With Stead promoting the Secret Society, and with the sympathetic 
support of ‘dozens of important others’, in Rotberg’s terms, Rhodes and the 
foreign secretary Joseph Chamberlain ‘hatched a tendentious and risky 
scheme to subvert President Kruger’s hold on the Transvaal and make, by 
an invasion linked to an armed revolt, that interior Afrikaner stronghold 
British’.! While this is speculation on the part of Rotberg, and only 
circumstantial evidence exists that Chamberlain was in cahoots with 
Rhodes, the claim does seem feasible. Indeed, Rhodes’s entire future hinged 
upon Chamberlain’s support. 

For Chamberlain, the scheme was fraught with danger as both Britain 
and the Boers were under the watchful eye of the Kaiser and Chancellor 
Bismarck in Germany. Kruger presided over a recognised nation state, so 
for the prime minister of the Cape and an English privy councillor to 
conspire with the foreign secretary on a scheme to invade the Transvaal 
would amount to an act of international piracy. It had all the potential of 
providing Germany with the excuse she needed to go to war with Britain. 

Chamberlain and his cronies, who by now included Rhodes and Milner, 
did not take Kruger or his Boer republic very seriously, however. Instead, 
they regarded their continued existence as nothing more than the 
unfortunate consequence of years of indecision and inaction on the part of 
the Cape administration. But they hesitated in the face of German 
belligerence, deciding finally — at Salisbury’s prompting — that 
Chamberlain’s complicity in the planned raid should be kept secret. As 
Salisbury put it to Chamberlain, the raid should seem ‘entirely the result of 


the action of internal forces, and not of Cecil Rhodes’s intervention, nor of 
ours’. 

The numbers were on Rhodes’s side: there were 51,000 whites in 
Johannesburg, 40,000 of whom were Uitlanders. So, with the support of the 
Secret Society, notably his brother Frank, and Rutherfoord Harris, Rhodes 
began shipping arms to Johannesburg which were hidden in oil drums and 
in crates packed onto coal trucks. Colonel Frank Rhodes was also charged 
with raising and arming a secret army at a camp in sleepy Pitsani, 176 miles 
to the west. The recruitment went slowly, dangerously slowly, with the 
result that Rhodes lost faith in his brother, never fully trusting him again. 
Rhodes had agreed to fund a force of 7,500 — and Frank was only able to 
recruit some 300 men. 

Furthermore, it was coming up to Christmas. All the secret talk about an 
uprising and a fifth column was usually done over a bottle of brandy, and 
much the same was true at Jameson’s end. He had planned to march with 
well over 1,000 trained soldiers and police, but in fact set out for 
Johannesburg with only 494 men. But Jameson did at least have his 
Maxims, having hauled eight of them down from Rhodesia — and, he had 
persuaded himself, the Boers posed no real threat, having just a few 
cannons, elephant guns and rifles. “You do not know the Maxim gun,’ 
Jameson told Frederick Hamilton, editor of the Johannesburg Star. ‘I will 
simply blow [the Boers] away. I shall draw a zone of lead a mile on each 
side of my column and no Boer will live in it.’ 

He gave command of the column to Rhodes’s devoted friend, John 
Willoughby, a former transport officer and road builder in Rhodesia who 
had never commanded an attack force. But that mattered little to Jameson, 
for he himself would be giving the final orders. The key to the plan was that 
Jameson would begin the march as soon as the Uitlander uprising took 
place in Johannesburg. Chamberlain, Rhodes, Harris, Stead and even Brett 
were all hostages to that plan, but Jameson, arrogant as ever, the maverick 
who won against impossible odds, decided otherwise. Rhodes, the squarer, 
the planner, the player of the long game, should have anticipated that his 
friend would go at it alone. But Jameson had the vital key to Rhodes’s 
heart: loyalty. And loyalty was the one thing Rhodes banked on. 

While Kruger had a reputation for bluffing, then calling it off, this time 
he acted immediately, sending out a call to Boer farms for sharpshooters, 
and equipping them with Mauser rifles. Frank Rhodes stood by and wrung 


his hands, thereby demonstrating what Rhodes later described as the 
difference between ‘a brave soldier and a man for a crisis’. Meanwhile in 
England, Stead and Brett — the two other grand masters of what had evolved 
into the Society of the Elect — were busy harnessing support for Rhodes. 
Brett, as we know, was by this time private secretary to Lord Hartington 
(later the 8th Duke of Devonshire) and in intimate contact with some of the 
highest aristocrats in the land, including the Earl of Ripon and his wife 
Frederica, who distinguished herself by providing cover for Brett’s love 
affairs with young boys. 

Henry Paulet, Marquess of Winchester and a hunting companion of 
Rhodes, suggests that the raid was planned at the Burlington Hotel by 
certain men we now know belonged to the inner circle of the Secret 
Society: Rhodes, Jameson, Maguire and, almost certainly, Paulet. The 
insiders may have included Lord Ripon, Brett’s erstwhile boss, who was at 
the time colonial secretary in the Liberal government. And nor should one 
discount the prime minister, Lord Rosebery, a man who shared with Rhodes 
not only a love of Empire but also — according to the Marquess of 
Queensberry — a love of men. Stead’s contribution was to check on 
Rosebery. He reported to Brett that the prime minister was ill, and that he 
was finding his office a ‘crown of thorns’: his doctor had diagnosed him 
with influenza, as well as depression and chronic insomnia, and warned that 
he was on the edge of mental collapse. 

Rosebery was perhaps haunted by an incident two years before, in 1893 — 
the fracas at Bad Homburg, where the Marquess of Queensberry had 
threatened to horsewhip him for sodomising his eldest son Francis, who 
was at the time Rosebery’s handsome young secretary. The Wilde trials 
were far too close for Rosebery’s comfort, as is clear from Brett’s journal 
entry regarding gossip from the Earl of Durham: ‘The Newmarket scum say 
that R. never had the influenza, and that his insomnia was caused by terror 
of being in the Wilde scandal.’ But Rosebery (who kept several race horses) 
apparently persisted in his unconventional behaviour. Some years later, 
Brett’s bisexual biographer James Lees-Milne records that in 1898 
Raymond Asquith quipped about Rosebery’s pretty new secretary, a young 
man called Waterman: ‘He inclines me to believe the worst of his illustrious 
master.’ Lees-Milne also reveals that Tute Cory had been ‘intoxicated’ by 
Rosebery at Eton. 


Rhodes’s machinations resulted in the reappointment of the pliant though 
ailing Sir Hercules Robinson as governor of the Cape in 1895. Rhodes 
demanded that Britain annex Bechuanaland, or at least the strip adjoining 
the Transvaal, so as to facilitate the raid. Britain had always baulked at 
handing Bechuanaland over to Rhodes — though at one stage they did 
consider making it part of his Rhodesian Charter — but a change of 
government saved Rosebery from having to make that decision. Lord 
Salisbury came to power, and the committed imperialist Joseph 
Chamberlain replaced Ripon in the Foreign Office. The new government 
was even more wary of the planned raid than Rosebery and Ripon. 
Moreover, Brett was not as close to Chamberlain as he was to Ripon. 

Earl Grey, now chairman of the British South Africa Company, and 
Rutherfoord Harris went immediately to the Foreign Office to press for the 
annexation of Bechuanaland. They were asked to detail their reasons, and 
the conversation which followed is generally regarded as the moment when 
Chamberlain became complicit in the Jameson Raid. A secret telegram 
from Rhodes to Chamberlain seems to suggest it was Chamberlain who 
proposed the transfer to Rhodes of the strip of land where Pitsani was 
situated as it would assist Jameson. Stead was also operating behind the 
scenes. He had helped Flora Shaw to get the job reporting for The Times in 
South Africa, and she immediately started to lobby for Rhodes, assuring 
Chamberlain that the newspaper would back him if he backed Rhodes. 

Rhodes, who was concerned about the delays, wrote to Beit: ‘He 
[Chamberlain] risks nothing. I risk everything and yet he will not budge an 
inch to help a big idea which could make England dominant in Africa, in 
fact give England the African continent.’ Chamberlain had in fact been 
pondering his options, and in November he called in Harris to announce his 
decision. Bechuanaland would remain in the hands of the Tswana people, 
but Rhodes could run a railway to Mafeking. For that purpose he would, 
ostensibly at least, be granted the strip of land so conveniently close to the 
Transvaal, thereafter known as the Pitsani Strip. 

Meanwhile in Johannesburg, the Uitlander Reform Committee decided 
that their coup would take place on 28 December, a day after the Christmas 
horse races. Jameson would set out two days before this date. So he 
travelled to Cape Town for a final briefing with Rhodes and Robinson. He 
also lunched with Frank Rhodes and the deeply sceptical Johannesburg Star 
editor Hamilton, who was not impressed by Jameson’s professed expertise 


with Maxims: ‘I shall get through as easily as knife cuts butter. You people 
do not know what the Maxim gun means. I have seen it at work.’ Jameson’s 
arrogance and complacency were everywhere evident. He seemed 
unconcerned that complex plans for provisioning and reinforcements 
collapsed when men and materials failed to arrive from Johannesburg. 
There were other problems too: the last-minute row as to which flag the 
rebels would carry — the Transvaal flag or the Union Jack. 

On 22 December at Groote Schuur, a reporter from The Times, Colonel 
Francis Younghusband, informed Rhodes of Jameson’s disastrous state of 
unreadiness. The Star editor Hamilton had travelled to Cape Town to tell 
Rhodes on behalf of the Reform Committee that the uprising should be 
postponed until after Christmas. Their deputation said it might take six 
months to get the uprising properly organised. However, these warnings 
contradicted urgings from the top brass at The Times — editor Moberly Bell 
and Flora Shaw — to continue with the plan. Meanwhile, the plotters 
continued to communicate in their code, a puerile ploy that no doubt 
brought smiles to the listening Boers. The revolt was referred to as the ‘polo 
tournament’. The Reform Committee in Johannesburg insisted on calling it 
‘the flotation’, however, and urged a postponement until 6 January. 

A farcical series of telegrams passed between Rhodes and the Reform 
Committee in Johannesburg, starting with one from Frank Rhodes: ‘Tell Dr. 
Jameson the polo tournament is cancelled for one week as it would clash 
with Race Week.’ Jameson was so annoyed at this that, ignoring the 
schoolboy code, he wired back: ‘In your estimation do you consider races is 
of the utmost compared to the immense risks of discovery daily expected.’ 
He warned darkly: ‘By which under the circumstances it will be necessary 
to act prematurely.’ 

Sunday 29 December, the day after the scheduled uprising, saw two 
telegrams come in: one from Rhodes — ‘In view of changed conditions, 
Jameson has been advised accordingly’ — another from Jameson — ‘I shall 
start without fail tomorrow night.’ Beset by conflicting advice, Rhodes 
wavered. He realised that if the raid did not take place immediately, it might 
never happen. On the other hand, Jameson’s retreat from Pitsani would be 
noted by the Boers — and his own involvement would be revealed. ‘I am 
closely watched,’ he told the Reform Committee deputation led by 
Hamilton. ‘If it were known that you had come straight off the train to me, 
tongues would get busy.’ Hamilton called Percy FitzPatrick, co-conspirator 


and Secret Society member, and told him that the raid was off and a fresh 
date would now be necessary. Rhodes also told his neighbour and 
parliamentary colleague, Graham Bower, that the uprising had ‘fizzled out’. 

There was panic as people jumped on horses and trains trying to get to 
Jameson, who was a good seventeen hours away. It was all to no avail, 
however, and to this day it is unclear whether Rhodes genuinely wanted to 
stop Jameson. Significantly, a last telegram from Rhodes was never sent: in 
it, he instructed Jameson to stop. Some have suggested it was forged, for it 
absolves Rhodes of charges of complicity. In the event, Rhodes threw a big 
luncheon party at Groote Schuur that day and seemed serene. Perhaps he 
was trusting in fate — and there was nothing and no one he trusted more than 
Jameson. 

The following day Rhodes went on the attack, instructing Hamilton to 
support the raid and sending a long defensive letter to The Times. Flora 
Shaw, who, once again, was probably operating under the direction of Stead 
or Brett, telegraphed Chamberlain. She quoted Rhodes: ‘Today the crux is, I 
will win and South Africa will belong to England.’ Later in the week, 
Rhodes himself asked Chamberlain to encourage Robinson to go to 
Johannesburg as the British standard-bearer for the uprising. This followed 
a political storm in Parliament when Jan Hofmeyr abandoned all alliances 
with Rhodes and insisted that the governor denounce the raid. When it came 
to nothing, Rhodes determined to martyr himself in Johannesburg, 
contemptuously ignoring Rutherfoord Harris’s warning about the Boers. 
‘Hang me!’ Rhodes screamed. ‘They can’t hang me. I’m a Privy Councillor. 
There are only 200 of us in the British Empire.’ 

Alfred Beit’s complicity in the raid was confirmed in a coded telegram. It 
was sent to Cape Town after Rhodes had insisted that Robinson should 
travel openly to Johannesburg the moment the uprising started. ‘Chairman 
starts immediately flotation takes place.’ Beit’s reply clearly reveals that he 
knew the code. In London, Brett — who held no official position at the time 
— went to see the colonial secretary, Chamberlain. Soon thereafter the prime 
minister, Lord Rosebery, brusquely dismissed Jameson’s murderous 
advance on the Transvaal as nothing more than an ‘Elizabethan adventure’. 

Rhodes’s new group of contacts, who included Secret Society members 
as well as investors, started to flex their muscles. Among his influential 
friends, Rhodes already listed Nathan Rothschild, Lord Halifax, Earl Grey, 
Lord Somerset, Arthur Baldwin and Regy Brett, who had the ear not only of 


the Queen but of many others who formed part of her imperial entourage. 
And circling the Society of the Elect there was the expanding Society of 
Friends. Stead, at the peak of his career and wielding massive power, 
herded them all like sheep. The intimacy of this journalist’s relations with 
the prime minister — allowing him to drop in and discuss Rosebery’s mental 
health with his doctor — is extraordinary. Stead’s sphere of influence may 
also have extended to the circle whose members — Loulou Harcourt and 
Brett in particular — were indulging in highly questionable activities. A 
close confidant of Brett and Rosebery, Stead would surely have been aware 
that the young Archie Primrose — Rosebery himself — was among those who 
had fallen into Tute Cory’s Eton ‘Trap’. 

These links are confirmed by Brett’s biographer, James Lees-Milne, who 
expands the list by naming others, among them Lord Curzon, who were 
enmeshed in the Eton Trap. However, Lees-Milne goes on to deny the 
existence of the Secret Society, suggesting it never developed any further 
than the early meetings between Brett, Stead and Rhodes. Notwithstanding 
his scepticism, Lees-Milne records their plans for a society that would 
‘resemble the Society of Jesus but without attributes; the Elect would bind 
themselves to work for the Empire just as the Jesuits worked for the Church 
of Rome’. He also mentions Stead’s proposal that the group should 
comprise four members: Stead himself, Milner, Brett, and Rhodes as 
general. While these observations point to nothing less than the society 
Rhodes had discussed with Gordon, Lees-Milne concludes: ‘In the end the 
Rhodes secret society came to nothing. Rhodes’s [later] wills omitted 
Stead.’ 

This seems strangely disingenuous. In Brett’s own Journals he records 
plans for meetings with Chamberlain so as to work out a plan to save 
Rhodes — and indeed Chamberlain — from the worst repercussions of the 
Jameson Raid. Indeed, Brett refers to ‘our Society’ in 1896 when Rhodes 
comes to see him about this meeting with Chamberlain. Lees-Milne must 
also have been aware that in 1900, a year after Rhodes’s seventh and last 
will, in his row with Stead about his loyalty and the Boer War, Rhodes 
made an indisputable reference to the Society: ‘How can our Society be 
worked if each one sets himself up as the sole judge of what should be 
done?’ Appealing to Stead, he continued, ‘Just look at the position here. We 
three are in South Africa, all of us your boys ... I myself, Milner and 
Garret, all of whom learned their politics from you.’ 


In later years there were many press exposés of Brett’s clandestine 
activities, so Lees-Milne’s views can only be the consequence of Brett’s 
extreme reticence. The most secretive of all the Society’s agents, Brett had 
no option but to stay in the shadows if he was to keep his vital royal 
contacts. Throughout his long and extraordinary career as a lobbyist, Brett 
turned down some of the most prestigious jobs in the land, including 
foreign secretary and viceroy of India. This is probably because he was 
devoted to the Secret Society and because any high-profile job would have 
meant giving up his life of subterfuge. Happy to occupy mediocre positions 
in England, he fought hard to keep the ear of the ageing Queen and the two 
kings who succeeded her. Any suggestion that he was a member of a secret 
society in the employ of Cecil Rhodes would have shut these doors 
instantly. What is clear is that, for all his long years of secret activity, 
serving three monarchs and as many prime ministers, Brett departed not one 
iota from the imperial dreams of Rhodes — and Milner, in particular — which 
were, of course, the raison d’étre of the Secret Society as outlined in the 
Confession of Faith. 
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None of this was enough to save Rhodes from the fiasco of the Jameson 
Raid, although in the annals of disaster management what came next is 
surely in a class of its own. The Boers waited until Jameson’s column 
marched into a valley beneath the hills near Krugersdorp. Resplendent in 
his spotless uniform, Sir John Willoughby shelled the Boer positions and 
then ordered a direct frontal attack. Thirty men fell immediately, cut down 
by lethal rifle fire from an enemy they could not see. Thirty more were 
captured, and the rest retreated. The remnants of Jameson’s force were 
surrounded at a hill called Doornkop, where they surrendered after a brief 
and bloody encounter. The Boers took the wounded to hospital, while 
Jameson, Frank Rhodes and the other survivors were transported to prison 
in Pretoria. 


16 
Spies in Skirts 


Cecil Rhodes’s entire future depended on whether the British colonial 
secretary, Joseph Chamberlain, would be proved complicit in the Jameson 
Raid — and whether Rhodes could somehow trade information to save 
Rhodesia from the wreckage left by the raid. The odds in the Game were 
heavily stacked against Rhodes. His brother, Frank, and Jameson were both 
being held under threat of death in a Pretoria jail, and their only hope was 
payment of ransom money as well as a promise from the British that they 
would stand trial in England. These terms were quickly agreed to. 

Rhodes knew he was too exposed to avoid being implicated, and that as a 
privy councillor he would probably face a parliamentary trial — as indeed 
happened. That Chamberlain himself was complicit in the raid is no longer 
a matter of dispute, but was not quite so cut and dried at the time. 

Chamberlain and Rhodes did at least have the British press on their side. 
The Times correspondent Flora Shaw had been enraptured by Rhodes, and 
both she and her newspaper remained loyal to him. ‘I have met now most of 
the English public men of my day,’ she wrote to her future husband, 
Frederick Lugard, in November 1895, ‘but the impression conveyed to me 
by Mr. Rhodes is one of unselfishness of aim greater and more complete 
than I have ever recognized before.’ 

That year, on 10 December — three weeks before the raid — Shaw herself 
had cabled Rhodes: ‘Can you advise when you will commence the plan, we 
wish to send at earliest opportunity sealed instructions to representatives of 
the London Times European capitals: it is most important using their 
influence in your favour.’ However, on 29 December, a few days before 
Jameson threw caution to the winds and headed for Johannesburg, 
Chamberlain had panicked and cabled Sir Hercules Robinson: 


There seems to be fiasco in Johannesburg ... Jameson might 
endeavour to force matters ... I could not remain passive were this to 


be done ... remind Rhodes if necessary but not otherwise, of Articles 
22 and 8 of the Charter and intimate to him that in your opinion, he 
would not have my support and point out the consequences which 
would follow to his schemes were I to repudiate the action. 


Chamberlain was issuing a clear threat to Rhodes: he would revoke the 
charter. Rhodes replied angrily: ‘Inform Chamberlain I shall get through all 
right if he supports me, but he must not send cable like he sent the High 
Commissioner in South Africa. Today the crux is, I will win and South 
Africa will belong to England.’ 

By then the ‘fiasco’ was already a reality, however, and Jameson was 
beyond Rhodes’s control. Olive Schreiner claims to have asked Rhodes, 
‘Why do you not stop [Jameson]. Although he has ridden in you could still 
stop him.’ Rhodes allegedly responded: ‘Poor old Jameson. Twenty years 
we have been friends and now he goes in and ruins me. I cannot hinder him. 
I cannot go in and destroy him.’ 

On hearing news of the raid, an indignant Germany warned that it would 
not accept any change of the status quo in the Transvaal, as proposed by 
Cecil Rhodes. This was followed by the rather blunt telegram from Kaiser 
Wilhelm to Kruger, which so annoyed Queen Victoria: ‘I express my 
sincere congratulations that without calling on the aid of friendly Powers 
you and your people, by your own energy against the armed bands which 
have broken into your country as disturbers of the peace, have succeeded in 
re-establishing peace, and defending the independence of the country 
against attacks from without.’ 

The cable caused an uproar in England and a nationalistic backlash. 
Queen Victoria cabled her grandson, Wilhelm: ‘I cannot refrain from 
expressing my deep regret at the telegram you sent President Kruger. It is 
considered very unfriendly towards this country, which I feel it is not 
intended to be, and has, I grieve to say, made a most unfortunate 
impression.’ When the public called for war, the Kaiser hurriedly backed 
down, though one suspects his tongue was in his cheek when he wrote: 
‘Most beloved Granmamma, never was the telegram intended as a step 
against England or your Government ... I never suspected that there were 
real Englishmen or officers among them.’ 

The Kaiser regarded the whole affair as a triumph for Germany. He had 
stopped Rhodes in his tracks, and German expansion could now proceed — 


possibly even into Rhodesia if the British revoked Rhodes’s charter. De 
Beers was accused of gunrunning, the offices of Rhodes’s Gold Fields 
company had been the headquarters of the conspirators, and Rhodes himself 
might well be arrested under the Foreign Enlistment Act, which made it an 
offence to launch an offensive against a friendly state from British soil. 

The situation was further complicated by a change in government: 
Rosebery had given way to Lord Salisbury, who decided he did not want to 
go to war for an international crime where a British privy councillor might 
be judged the guilty party. But the British public continued to stick by 
Rhodes, to the extent that in England Jameson had become a folk hero, with 
a poem written in his honour by the poet laureate, Alfred Austin. It was 
titled ‘Jameson’s Ride’: 


When men of our own blood pray us 
To ride to their kinsfolk’s aid, 
Not Heaven itself shall stay us 
From the rescue they call a raid. 


There are girls in the gold-reef city 

There are mothers and children too 

And they cry: ‘Hurry up! For pity!’ 
So what can a brave man do. 


Not to be outdone, that more talented Victorian wordsmith, Rudyard 
Kipling, wrote a poem called ‘If’. The poem is essentially a paean for 
Jameson. The final stanza was perhaps addressed to his friend Rhodes, and 
it has become a classic of English literature:! 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
Or walk with Kings — nor lose the common touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
If all men count with you, but none too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And — which is more — you’ll be a Man, my son. 


For all the chauvinism, there was no saving Rhodes. Joseph Chamberlain 
had decided to deny his own involvement in the raid. 

Rhodes took the advice Kipling offered elsewhere in the poem: he would 
‘hold on’, and he would not ‘lie’. He sailed for England to face his accusers, 
though with the incriminating Chamberlain telegrams tucked inside his 
briefcase. So a well-armed Rhodes arrived with his lawyer, Bouchier 
Hawksley, carrying a dossier containing a total of fifty-nine incriminating 
telegrams. Hawksley himself was certainly a member of the Secret Society, 
having drawn up several of Rhodes’s wills and been privy to their codicils. 

A meeting of the Secret Society was convened in London, following 
which Brett set up a meeting with an official of the Foreign Office. 
Chamberlain’s representative requested to see the telegrams, but Hawksley 
refused, saying, ‘Mr. C. knows what I know, and I can shape his course with 
this knowledge.’ On 6 February 1896, Brett arranged for Rhodes to meet 
Chamberlain himself. After a long discussion, Rhodes left with an 
assurance that the charter — Rhodes’s writ to run Rhodesia — was safe. The 
two parties had effectively blackmailed each other: Rhodes would keep the 
Chamberlain telegrams secret if Chamberlain would not revoke the charter. 

Chamberlain confirmed he would be obliged to set up a Parliamentary 
Select Committee to try Rhodes, but he also appointed himself chairman of 
the committee to prevent any embarrassing questions being asked of either 
of them. The matter had been squared. There was one problem, however: 
just as the raid had destroyed Jan Hofmeyr’s confidence, so too it had 
shaken the confidence of W.T. Stead. From then on, Stead decided to keep a 
close eye on Rhodes, and so he contacted a special agent whose services he 
had used before. The agent operated incognito and under diplomatic cover. 
Her name was Princess Catherine Radziwill, a wealthy member of the 
roving European royal community. She was what might be called a ‘spy in 
a skirt’, and she had an uncanny ability to sniff out the type of salacious 
political story that Stead published in the Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Princess’s finances had collapsed after the death of Tsar Nicholas I 
and she had a large family to support. Because Stead’s other female agent, 
Olive Schreiner, had become disillusioned with Rhodes, Stead decided the 
Princess Radziwill might be more successful as a secret interlocutor. 
Exchanges between Stead and the Princess indicate that he hoped to use her 
to negotiate with — rather than, as Milner believed, to blackmail — Rhodes 
after his relationship with Rhodes had begun to deteriorate. Whatever the 


case, the Princess Radziwill was to prove a very competent agent who 
pursued her own agenda at least as assiduously as she worked to satisfy 
Stead’s requirements. Stead armed the Princess with deadly ammunition: 
the contents of the Chamberlain telegrams. By this time, it should be 
recalled, Rhodes and Stead were still at loggerheads over the raid, though 
Rhodes had fulfilled his part of the deal with Chamberlain by suppressing 
the incriminating telegrams. No one wanted this can of worms to be 
reopened. 

Alfred Milner, intellectual giant of Balliol and All Souls, makes his first 
shadowy appearance as a member of the London-based Secret Society at 
about this time. A one-time journalist with Stead, and having had a spell of 
diplomatic service in Egypt with Chinese Gordon and Kitchener, Milner 
was by now an up-and-coming civil servant and chairman of the Board of 
Inland Revenue. Among the first to be selected by Stead and Brett for 
membership of the Society, it was not long before he was part of its 
clandestine inner circle, the Society of the Elect. Later on, it was Brett who 
lobbied to have Milner appointed high commissioner for South Africa. 

Following the fiasco of the Jameson Raid, the crucial question is the 
extent of complicity of the former prime minister, now the influential leader 
of the Liberal Party, Lord Rosebery — he who had dismissed the raid as an 
‘Elizabethan adventure’. Dropping this pebble into these murky waters 
results in ever-widening rings of complicity. If Chamberlain knew about the 
raid, then so, almost certainly, did Rosebery — and likewise close political 
contacts such as Loulou Harcourt, Lord Albert Grey, Arthur Balfour, Lord 
Halifax and Alfred Lyttelton. Had the complicity of the Liberal Party leader 
been proven, his political demise would have been as certain as that of 
Rhodes. But it was in the interests of the Secret Society that Rosebery be 
protected. The government of the ageing Lord Salisbury was on its way out, 
and Rosebery might well be returned to power. 

Rhodes had obviously debated the matter with the Secret Society. He had 
all the ammunition he needed to take Chamberlain down, but the collapse of 
Chamberlain could have a domino effect, starting with Rosebery and 
followed by most of the Society’s influential friends. Rhodes agreed with 
the Elect of the Secret Society that his best course was to resign as prime 
minister of the Cape and also as chairman of the Charter Company, to 
protect Chamberlain and to vanish into Rhodesia. At the very least, this 
would protect the Rhodesia charter. Stead, who was at the helm of the 


Society as well as Rhodes’s estate, meanwhile made secret arrangements 
with Catherine Radziwill. There was far more to the Princess than merely 
being a fortune-hunter, as history has portrayed her. 

Brett feared, however, that if Rhodes were to retire to Rhodesia — 
effectively withdrawing from public life — the Secret Society would lose its 
general. Stead did not like it, but authority began to shift in Milner’s 
direction. These developments occurred over many months, indeed 
amounted to contingency rather than forward planning, in the ripples from 
the raid. Brett’s Journals, as indicated previously, are remarkable 
documents not least because they were collected and compiled into two 
massive volumes by the son he adored so obsessively, Maurice. In Volume 
One of two rare first editions I was fortunate to acquire, I discovered entries 
by Regy Brett which record conversations with Rhodes and Chamberlain. 
These exchanges alter the course not only of imperial history but also, quite 
possibly, world history. Significantly, Brett kept his journals under lock and 
key, safely stowed inside a sturdy cupboard, where they remained until his 
death. There is evidence that in 1896, more than two decades after its 
formation, the Secret Society is not only attested to, but all its main players 
are named — by Brett himself. They were flushed out by the Jameson Raid. 

The first entry refers to a letter from the ‘Hon J. Chamberlain, Highbury, 
Birmingham’ to ‘My Dear Brett’. In this letter, Chamberlain acknowledges 
that Brett is acting on behalf of Rhodes and that Brett had sent word 
regarding Rhodes’s stance on the matter. Dismissing Rhodes’s position, 
Chamberlain declares: ‘It will never be tolerated that pro-consuls in all the 
ends of the earth shall be allowed to have war-making power of their own 
and to conduct both that and their diplomacy without consideration for 
headquarters.” Chamberlain then suggests a defence to Brett — effectively 
proposing that Rhodes should lie: 


If Rhodes were able to say (and to stand examination upon it) that he 
was, like everyone, aware of the possibility of revolution in 
Johannesburg, and that he thought it his duty to be prepared, and even 
to have a force in observation, but he had no intention that this force 
should be used except upon an emergency and on the consent of the 
High Commissioner, I think it would be difficult to find serious fault 
with him. 


As I understand it, what Rhodes’ enemies allege is that, with a view 
to improve the pecuniary position of the Chartered Company, whose 
property in Matabeleland and Mashonaland has turned out to be a 
failure, he desired ‘to rush’ the Transvaal. With this object he fostered 
the revolutionary movement and assisted it with arms and money. Of 
course I do not adopt this charge but it is substantially what Rhodes 
will have to answer. I might add that, although the existence of a 
German-Dutch conspiracy would hardly justify the action imputed to 
Rhodes yet conclusive proof of it would undoubtedly tend to divert the 
issue and share the blame. 

I have marked this letter private but you may show it if you like to 
anybody interested in the question. 


In other words, ‘show it’ to Rhodes. The very next entry in the Journals of 
1896 is a memorandum which reveals that Brett hurriedly consulted with 
senior members of the Secret Society. ‘I asked Natty Rothschild to let him 
[Rhodes] know immediately he arrived at Plymouth that he should make no 
statement until he had seen him. Then I told Natty the substance of 
Chamberlain’s letter.” Rothschild met Rhodes off the boat and told him 
exactly what Chamberlain had said. And then, Brett records the following: 
‘Rhodes denies all knowledge of the Jameson Raid. He urges very strongly 
that Chamberlain should obtain the release of the five prisoners at present in 
Pretoria [by now they included Frank Rhodes and Jameson, both under 
sentence of death], and redress for the grievances of the Uitlanders.’ 

This defiance generated widespread alarm, and Stead was duly 
summoned. ‘In the afternoon Stead came to see me,’ Brett records. Stead 
had apparently just had a long talk with Rhodes but Rhodes’s own account 
was a different, rather garbled one. Rhodes said he would admit complicity 
in the raid, even though he was not responsible for it and had no idea it 
would take place, and that in fact it was never intended to occur. The idea 
was that the uprising should take place in Johannesburg and that the 
Chartered Force led by Jameson would restore order. Brett relayed the rest 
of Rhodes’s statement to Stead: 


On the other hand he had fostered and encouraged rebellion in 
Johannesburg. There might be documentary evidence of this. He had 
taken no trouble to cover his trail. He had subscribed money and sent 


telegrams, if he had not sent letters. There might be heaps of evidence. 
It was of no use to deny all this, and beside he never told lies. 


Brett’s Journals further reveal that on 5 February he again met with 
Rhodes. The latter confirmed what he had said to Stead, saying that he 
planned to tell Chamberlain ‘the whole truth’. Aware of course of what 
Chamberlain wished him to say, Rhodes claimed that he ‘thought it better 
on the whole to be perfectly frank. That it was the worst possible policy to 
lie.” Moreover, ‘his brother, Frank, was in charge in Johannesburg ... if he 
were to tell [Chamberlain] that he had known nothing of the events leading 
up to the rebellion, I should think him not only a liar but a fool’. 

It is hard to know whether, by this stage, Rhodes himself could 
distinguish between truth and falsehood. Brett’s records reveal a mixture of 
lies, righteous self-justification, self-delusion and dubious buck-passing to 
Frank. However, Brett’s response to Rhodes brings the Colossus down to 
earth: ‘I pointed out that there was one consideration which appeared to 
have escaped him, that was the position of Mr. Chamberlain. Chamberlain 
was obviously anxious to help.’ The question is, if Chamberlain was 
innocent, why was he so anxious to help? Surely he would not have wanted 
any further involvement in the affair? 

An intriguing journal entry follows, recording a wistful statement from 
Rhodes: ‘On leaving, he said. “Wish we could get our secret society” 
(emphasis mine). Obviously written in a hurry, this fragment of 
conversation is open to wide interpretation. The most likely meanings are 
that Rhodes was asking Brett to get a decision on the matter from the Secret 
Society, or to get the members together to help with decisions he had to 
make — which in fact is what happened. 

Maurice Brett, who published his father’s journals, certainly believed that 
there was a Secret Society in 1896. Seeking to explain the meaning of 
Rhodes’s mysterious ‘wish’, Maurice inserts the following: ‘See Sarah 
Millin, pp. 32, 128, 172, 216.’ All these italicised page numbers in Millin’s 
Rhodes relate to various aims of the Secret Society. Maurice’s note is 
significant because at the time he published his father’s journals the Secret 
Society was still regarded as something of a myth, an infantile fantasy of 
Rhodes. 

Soon after Brett’s February meeting with Rhodes, he and Stead began 
conferring not only with Chamberlain but also with Rosebery, with whom 


Stead was on intimate terms, and who was likely to be the next Liberal 
prime minister. In a well-known letter from the time, Eton tutor William 
Johnson Cory tells Brett that Rosebery is ‘the wisest and wittiest boy that 
ever lived’. Cory elaborates on this in a letter to Francis Warre-Cornish, 
vice-provost of Eton, describing young Rosebery as ‘one of those who like 
the palm without the dust’. Brett himself wrote to Rosebery, recalling one 
of his earliest memories: ‘the stress laid upon’ Rosebery’s name by Cory, 
who had exercised ‘the greatest influence’ over Brett’s own youth. He tells 
Rosebery: ‘From that time you have always been more to me than anyone 
else in public life, representing something which every other man lacked. 
For this reason, if no other, I desired to be beholden to you, and to feel this 
tie in addition to those of private friendship.’ 

It is no surprise, therefore, that the obsequious Brett landed the job of 
secretary to the Office of Works, though Rosebery was condemned for 
favouritism by his own chief whip, who described the appointment as 
‘execrable’. Questions were raised as to why Brett had taken the job, for he 
had turned down more prestigious posts in the past — as indeed he would 
continue to do. But the ‘Works’ for which Brett was responsible included 
the maintenance of public buildings, in particular Queen Victoria’s 
favourite palace, Windsor Castle. Within a few months of his appointment, 
Brett had the royal ‘ear’. He soon became England’s most influential 
courtier — a position he would hold for the next forty years. Significantly, he 
remained a confidant of Alfred, soon to be Lord Milner, and soon also to be 
high commissioner of the Cape of Good Hope, the most influential position 
in South Africa. 
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The aftermath of the Jameson Raid saw a beleaguered Rhodes in England, 
while in South Africa the situation was quite different: his Secret Society 
and the majority white population of the Transvaal remained fiercely loyal 
to him. Within weeks of the raid a new group calling itself the South 
African League emerged, which quickly became known as the ‘Jingoists’. 
The league represented English nationalism in its most extreme form. It was 
the product of British public reaction to the Boers and to Germany in the 
wake of the Kaiser’s gloating letter to President Kruger. Its stated objective 
was similar to the core objective of the Rhodes Secret Society — the 


federation under English rule of all the countries of south-central Africa — 
which was assiduously supported by Stead’s newspapers and The Times. 

Few records exist of this league or of its leaders and backers. It was well 
funded, and branches quickly grew all over South Africa as it received 
enthusiastic support from the embittered Uitlanders of the Transvaal. The 
league operated exactly like an Association of Helpers — the broader outer 
circle of the Society of the Elect that, under Milner, was to be the next stage 
in the metamorphosis of the Secret Society. Milner himself was appointed 
high commissioner in South Africa just a few months after the Jameson 
Raid — a somewhat surprising move that was orchestrated by the Secret 
Society. Stead, in his book on Rhodes’s wills, claims credit for Milner’s 
nomination. Brett — another member of the cadre — accompanied Milner to 
Windsor upon his appointment by Rosebery. Rhodes clearly had a hand in 
this too, as is confirmed by Little Johnston (now Sir Harry), who had 
himself had his eye on the position of high commissioner: ‘At last the 
decision was made — Sir Alfred Milner. I suspect very much on the personal 
pleadings of Cecil Rhodes.’ 

Milner’s influence in the Secret Society was evident from the beginning. 
Some months earlier, Stead had told Milner that Rhodes had confessed his 
complicity in both the raid and the Uitlander uprising. Milner then reported 
this to Brett, and warned him that the plans of the Secret Society might have 
to be placed on hold: ‘We may have to give up for years the hope of 
bringing the Transvaal effectively within the South African “dominion.” 
Milner mentioned a dangerous possibility: ‘What if the Boers place 
themselves under German protection?’ 

Brett then decided on an extraordinary step? which he is unlikely to have 
taken without the sanction of the other members of the Society. He told 
Chamberlain of the existence of the Secret Society and even disclosed his 
own involvement in it. With Jameson in jail and the threat of imprisonment 
hanging over Rhodes, this seems an exceptionally dangerous move. 
However, perhaps that was precisely Brett’s purpose — a veiled warning to 
Chamberlain to leave Rhodes alone because he had such powerful friends. 
The foreign secretary’s reaction supports the latter interpretation, as Brett’s 
biographer claims: Chamberlain heard Brett out, and then told him he 
wanted to hear nothing more about the Society. Chamberlain ‘was not 
particularly interested, indeed rebuked Brett for mentioning it’. The only 
rationale for such a reaction is that, were he to be asked in a court of law or 


Parliament, Chamberlain could convincingly deny any knowledge of the 
Secret Society. 

By now it is clear that Chamberlain had — however unwittingly — abetted 
the Society in the planning and organisation of the raid. At the very least, he 
was cognisant of the intentions of the Society. The telegrams that Rhodes 
brought with him to London confirm this over and over again. Moreover, 
Chamberlain had appointed Milner — who, he would surely have known, 
was close to Brett and Stead — to effectively resume the work Rhodes had 
been obliged to give up after the raid. Some have suggested that 
Chamberlain was in fact a member of the Society: it had been Chamberlain 
after all who, on the recommendation of Rhodes, Stead and Brett, had fired 
Robinson and conveniently appointed Milner in his place. 

Chamberlain’s reluctance to deny any knowledge, if put under oath, of 
the complicity of the Secret Society — as opposed to that of Rhodes — in the 
Jameson Raid is understandable. For though Chamberlain was undoubtedly 
a ‘friend’ of Rhodes’s Society, he was also fathering a political dynasty of 
his own, namely Austen and Neville Chamberlain. He would in any case 
have hedged his commitment to the Society, given the fact that Rhodes was 
in such deep trouble. So, at that stage, Milner was definitely the better bet. 
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Rhodes’s ship had docked at Southampton with its explosive cargo — 
Bouchier Hawksley and the incriminating cables — and in his Journals Brett 
records having yet another meeting with Chamberlain. Though no mention 
was made of the Secret Society, Chamberlain warned Brett to get Rhodes to 
a good lawyer, and to do so quickly. Together with Brett, Rhodes went to 
see Sir George Lewis, who advised him to hold his tongue and get out of 
the country. This was not what Rhodes wanted to hear. He loudly declared 
that he had expected the British government to come to the aid of the 
Uitlanders — that is, to support another uprising. But Brett put an end to the 
bombast, telling Rhodes that an estimated 20,000 British troops would be 
needed to put down the now triumphant and well-armed Boers. Rhodes 
took Sir George’s advice and left the country on the first available 
steamship. 

Jameson was brought to England and charged under the Foreign 
Enlistment Act with mounting a military attack on a friendly state. He was 


sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment, though he served only four 
months of the sentence. Having pleaded ill health, he returned to the Cape, 
where in time he became prime minister. He had taken Rhodes’s place. 

Of those in jail in Pretoria, four, including Frank Rhodes, were sentenced 
to death for treason. However, these sentences were commuted to large 
fines, which Beit and Rhodes paid the next day. By the time the dust had 
settled, the two magnates are thought to have spent close on a million 
pounds for various expenses. 

The Parliamentary Select Committee set up to judge Rhodes’s part in the 
raid eventually met in 1897, and Rhodes duly returned to England, 
attending hearings twice a week for three weeks. When sessions went on 
through the lunch hour, he could usually be found chewing on sandwiches 
and sipping stout. He admitted his part in the raid, but only after lecturing 
the committee on the iniquities imposed by Kruger on the majority- 
Uitlander population. Any questions which might incriminate third parties 
he refused to answer. Under Chamberlain’s gaze, Rhodes refused as a 
‘matter of honour’ to reveal the contents of the telegrams. His interrogators 
accepted all these evasions, and the hearing was recognised for what it was 
— a cover-up, with one headline aptly describing it as ‘The Lying in State at 
Westminster’. Rhodes biographer Brian Roberts wrote at the time, ‘Thus it 
was that, at a public investigation held in the full glare of world-wide 
publicity, the only facts revealed were those which Cecil Rhodes 
condescended to supply.’ 

But when Rhodes returned to the Cape, the crowds that gathered to greet 
him were even bigger than before. Standing on the dock before a huge 
audience, he declared that he had come back to ‘fight for equal political 
rights for every white man south of the Zambesi’ — a statement he later 
revised, scribbling on a scrap of paper: 


My motto is 

equal rights for every civilised man South of the Zambesi 

What is a civilised man? 

A man whether white or black who has sufficient education to write 
his name, who has some property or works 

in fact is not a loafer. 

C.J. Rhodes.‘ 


This hurriedly written scrap earned Rhodes the dubious soubriquet ‘nigger- 
lover’, which stuck with him for the rest of his life. Nevertheless, a 
procession numbering almost 5,000 working-class people marched out to 
Groote Schuur to pledge their loyalty to him. 

Soon afterwards Rhodes took himself off to his vast fruit farm in 
Rhodesia, where he met up with a couple of angels — Gordon le Sueur and 
Johnny Grimmer. While there, he caught a fever which, Le Sueur noted, 
was brought on by his habit of walking about ‘stark naked exposed to 
draughts’.° So bad-tempered did Rhodes become that Le Sueur went off 
hunting in Mozambique without telling him. On his return Rhodes forgave 
him, and in 1899 he took Le Sueur to England where he bought him a 
lavish wardrobe. Grimmer, who had developed a serious alcohol problem, 
had fortunately been left behind on the farm. 

The real damage done by the Jameson Raid was, however, insidious and 
irreversible. Afrikaner nationalism and an empathy with Germany 
prevailed. There was also a deep hatred of Britain. This antipathy would be 
deepened by Milner’s treatment of Boer women and children in 
concentration camps during the Anglo-Boer War, and it persisted up to the 
Second World War and beyond; to this day, there are remnants of anti- 
British feeling in pockets of South Africa. 

At the time, Kruger exacerbated matters by arming his republic to the 
teeth with a vast array of weapons willingly supplied by Germany and 
France, comprising field and siege artillery, Maxim guns, howitzers, 
Mauser and Martini-Henry rifles. A third of the Transvaal’s revenue was 
spent on this weaponry between 1896 and 1899. But Kruger never had the 
manpower to win a war against the British, and the expected help from 
Germany failed to materialise. 

In Rhodesia, the Matabele were quick to realise that Dr Jameson no 
longer posed any problem, and that virtually his entire police force had been 
locked up in the Transvaal. They embarked on a vengeful mfecane and 
nearly 10 per cent of the settler population was killed or wounded. Rhodesia 
turned into an armed camp, with the citizens of Bulawayo fighting each 
other to loot weapons from the Charter Company’s arsenal. At this point the 
usually more placid Shona joined the fray, proving that they could kill 
whites as effectively as the Matabele, adding 100 more casualties to the 
number of settler dead. Nobody bothered, apparently, to count the black 
dead. 


For Rhodes, these upheavals could not have come at a more convenient 
time. He needed to keep his head down while the dust of the raid settled, 
and a colonial war provided the perfect smokescreen. Chamberlain, 
apparently at Rhodes’s bidding, sent colonial troops under imperial officers 
— among them Robert Baden-Powell — to put down the rebellion. Having no 
sooner appointed himself colonel, Rhodes vanished into the hinterland to 
lead the troops, promising Chamberlain that he would fund the entire 
campaign. What followed is a well-known tale: Rhodes fought bravely, he 
skilfully negotiated, peace was declared, and he earned the respect of the 
Matabele chiefs — a claim some Ndebele deny — and restored much of his 
reputation. On his return to the Cape, even larger crowds turned out to give 
him a hero’s welcome. Rhodes had clearly regained his appetite for politics. 

Following the fiasco of the raid, Lord Grey was appointed administrator 
of Rhodesia in Jameson’s place. He promised Rhodes that he would 
complete his imperial project in Matabeleland. Given his lifelong friendship 
with Brett and Rhodes, it is probable that Grey was an early member of the 
Secret Society. This assumption is further validated in Grey’s revelation as 
to the true reason behind the Matabele campaign: ‘Until we catch them and 
thoroughly convince them that this country is to be the country of the white, 
and not the black, man we must go on hammering and hunting them.’° 

The Secret Society had held on, not without pain but with few victims, 
and it was now ready to return to the fray: to federate South Africa and 
eventually the whole world under an imperial government. Quigley 
observes: ‘Leaving aside all hypothesis, the facts are clear: Rhodes wanted 
to create a worldwide secret group devoted to English ideals and to the 
Empire as the embodiment of these ideals and such a group was created. It 
was created in the period after 1890 by Rhodes, Stead and above all, by 
Milner.’ Brett had stayed in the shadows so cleverly that not even Quigley 
had spotted him. 

Rhodes returned to his beloved Cape in 1897 to find that the newly 
appointed high commissioner had lost no time in making clear his approach 
to Kruger and the victims of the failed raid — and he was clearly out to 
avenge the Secret Society. Milner presided over a series of tense meetings, 
culminating in the Bloemfontein Conference, where both sides proved ever 
more intransigent. Milner and Rhodes had already decided that war with the 
Boers was inevitable, and that a British conquest of their little republics was 


the only way to get the Society’s plan back on track: a federation that was 
the first stage in an eventual world federation. 

On his voyage back to South Africa on the steamship Scott, Rhodes was 
a regular guest at the captain’s table. The first night at dinner a well-dressed 
European woman approached the table and enquired whether any seats 
were free. Rhodes invited her to join them. According to his secretary, 
‘Flippie’ Jourdan, Rhodes did not recognise the Princess Radziwill, despite 
the fact that they had previously been guests at a dinner party in London. 
Colin Harding wrote an account of this encounter, claiming the meeting was 
far from accidental. ‘The Princess was so anxious to travel to Cape Town in 
the society of Rhodes that she had cancelled a berth which she had taken on 
a steamer sailing the previous Saturday to travel now with the illustrious 
statesman.’ 

This and other reports suggest that, while Catherine Radziwill’s motives 
may have been mixed, her primary target was Rhodes, whom she saw as a 
‘catch’. However, her role as an agent for W.T. Stead in an era when the 
roles of female journalists, secret agents and mistresses were somewhat 
blurred, casts doubt on so obvious a conclusion. Catherine Radziwill would 
have had strong suspicions about Rhodes’s sexual inclinations. His 
boyfriend-secretary was a constant presence at the captain’s table (young 
Philip Jourdan had previously fantasised about travelling with Rhodes), as 
was Sir Charles Metcalfe, another ‘intimate’ of Rhodes. 

It is more than likely that the Great Game was played at that table, and 
that Catherine Radziwill was dealing the cards — as we know, the Princess 
was intensely interested in politics and political scandals. It is likely she 
was on a mission for Stead, who, since Milner’s appointment, would have 
begun to fear that his grip on Rhodes as well as his fortune were slipping. 
One of the letters of introduction the Princess carried to South Africa was 
from the British prime minister Lord Salisbury to the high commissioner 
Lord Milner. From Stead himself she carried ‘secret documents’ — her 
possession of which was a matter of alarm for Milner. Oblivious of all this, 
Rhodes ignored his disgruntled neophytes and graciously welcomed the 
Princess to the table. 
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The Great Game 


Princess Catherine Radziwill has been widely denigrated! as a minor 
European royal with fading looks, little talent and even less money who set 
off on a mission to seduce Cecil Rhodes. However, this is a risible picture 
of the Princess. She was in fact a legitimate Russian princess with royal 
relatives and her own estate. When she first met Milner in South Africa her 
credentials were from the British Tory prime minister, Lord Salisbury. She 
refused to rise when Milner, the representative of the Queen in South 
Africa, entered the room. Her own rank, she rightly claimed, was superior 
to that of any high commissioner. A Ruskin-styled socialist, Milner loathed 
her from that moment. 

He did not realise he was dealing with a Trojan horse, however. When 
fifteen-year-old Catherine married Prince Adam Karl Wilhelm Radziwill, 
who was twenty-six, she became the youngest princess in a family that 
traced its lineage to the former kings of Poland. She spent the first years of 
her marriage producing five children at the Radziwill Palace in Berlin 
where she was surrounded by stuffy relatives, Prussian aristocrats and 
Catholic churchmen. Closely chaperoned, she attended soirées twice a week 
where, often in the company of the Emperor and the Empress, everyone 
spoke French. Eventually, Catherine Radziwill was fluent in five European 
languages — but she was bored to tears. 

For a vivacious, intelligent and enquiring young woman such a life was 
untenable, and the Princess was soon in trouble for coquetry and flirtations 
with the younger princes and courtiers. The austere Empress Augusta called 
her to a special audience, rebuking her for her behaviour. As these tedious 
years went by, the Princess began to find interesting and lucrative ways of 
occupying herself. In 1885 she secretly collaborated with the Countess 
Yuliana Glinka on a series of articles published in Mme Juliette Adam’s 
racy magazine La Nouvelle Revue. Catherine Radziwill later published 
anonymously these exposés of Berlin society as a very successful book, 


Berlin Society, and the two authoresses then turned their eyes towards St 
Petersburg. Eventually, however, the Princess and her family were forced to 
move from Berlin. As things turned out, she was luckier than her relatives, 
who were sent into exile and their estates confiscated by the Tsar. 

The European wars and revolutions of the next two decades had by the 
late 1880s reduced the Princess Radziwill to living by her wits. A writer 
who eventually had many books to her name, she resorted to being a 
political informer. She was also an agent-cum-lobbyist in the political game 
that played out in the Balkans and on the borders of the Russian empire. 
Another individual who was playing this political game was W.T. Stead, 
who employed a network of agents, many of them women. Stead describes 
Princess Radziwill’s situation thus: ‘She was then virtually under sentence 
of banishment from Berlin by decree of Prince Bismark. She had written a 
novel which made no small sensation at the time, owing to the side-lights 
which it threw upon the inside track of German politics ... and was 
recognized both in St Petersburg and Berlin not only as a lady of great 
personal charm, but a political person of no small influence.’ 

The Princess likewise believed that Stead was playing politics as well as 
journalism as she watched his manoeuvrings at a conference in St 
Petersburg — where, she noted, he made a pass at the beautiful Irish 
nationalist, Maud Gonne. Also present was the French lobbyist Juliette 
Adam; she and Radziwill would eventually be instrumental in setting up a 
Russian—French alliance. From this time on, Catherine Radziwill was a 
secret contact of Stead’s, selling him information whose source remains 
mysterious. On one occasion, at a ball during the conference, she was 
partnered with Prince Alexander of Battenberg, a critic of the Russian 
government who had become an enemy of the Tsar. In an early 
autobiographical work she admitted she had passed on news of this spat to 
Donald Mackenzie Wallace, the Times correspondent in Constantinople. 

Catherine Radziwill was, in fact, anything but the fortune-hunting frump 
that the Rhodes camp described after their meeting with her on the Scott. 
Moreover, there is no actual proof that her change of ticket was anything 
but coincidental. If indeed she had heard that Rhodes was sailing at about 
the same time, it would have been sensible as a journalist to try to be on his 
ship. The story of her joining Rhodes at his table has been stretched to fit 
the theory of gold-digger — but what could be more natural than a princess 
joining the captain’s table? The only objections would have come from 


Rhodes’s gay fellow travellers, Charles Metcalfe and Flippie Jourdan. They 
are unlikely to have welcomed a vivacious, attractive female who 
threatened to encroach on their territory. Indeed, Jourdan’s account speaks 
volumes: 


She tripped along lightly, only the rustling of her silk garments being 
audible. As she advanced she looked round the salon for a seat, but 
accidentally, I suppose, made a bee-line for Mr. Rhodes’s table. She 
did not of course recognize him until she was at the table. She 
appeared quite overcome with surprise when she did see him and 
exclaimed ‘Oh. How do you do.’ Mr Rhodes rose from his seat as did 
Sir Charles and I, and we all bowed to her. She nervously placed her 
hand on the back of a chair at our table and said ‘Is this chair engaged? 
May I have it?’ Mr. Rhodes gallantly replied ‘Certainly Princess, you 
are welcome to it’, and at the same time turned it for her at a 
convenient angle. Of course she occupied the chair for the rest of the 
voyage. 


Jourdan continues in this somewhat bitchy vein: ‘She was inclined to be 
stout, had black hair and black shifting eyes. She could not be called 
handsome or pretty and was about 47 years of age.’ This is nothing more 
than jealousy. Catherine Radziwill was forty-one years old, and 
photographs show her as fairly slim with an elegant head of hair and 
sparkling, intelligent eyes. Jourdan later admits that she astonished 
everyone with her knowledge of politics, English literature and her 
multilingualism. A worldly woman, she made even Rhodes blush with her 
blunt observations of ‘delicate matters’, and once, while sitting next to him 
on deck, she fainted, her head falling into his lap! ‘I shall never forget,’ says 
Jourdan, ‘the absolute abject look of helplessness on his face.’ And yet one 
cannot help asking: Why, if Rhodes so disliked the Princess, was he lying 
right beside her sunning himself? 

Rhodes had clearly taken to the Princess, and after she landed and went 
to stay at the gracious Mount Nelson Hotel he not only paid her bills but 
invited her on numerous occasions to social events at Groote Schuur. Dr 
Jameson, newly reinstated in Cape Town and clearly with a vested interest 
in Rhodes, was the first to smell a rat — and a rat there indeed was — 
eventually banning the Princess altogether from Groote Schuur. But there 


was a far more interesting game afoot: a Great Game featuring Catherine 
Radziwill, orchestrated by Stead. This story needs to be carefully 
unravelled, since it has been much misrepresented by most of Rhodes’s 
biographers. 

The received history of the Radziwill-Rhodes affair — a good man, 
innocent of women’s wiles, robbed by an ageing gold-digging female 
blackmailer — is simplistic. Reading between the lines of the official story, a 
much darker version emerges. While several questions remain unanswered, 
this alternative version posits the possibility of a very different history of 
Cecil Rhodes. The Princess first met Stead in Berlin in 1888. At that time, 
at least in Europe, she was a better-known journalist and author than he 
was. The terms ‘journalist’ and ‘secret agent’ were almost synonymous in 
those volatile times, and the Princess was at least as well connected 
politically as Stead, including with the Irish nationalist movement (via 
Maud Gonne), and with French activists (via Juliette Adam). 

The Princess had contact with dissident liberal elements of the European 
aristocracy in Russia — her dancing partner, Prince Battenberg, being one 
such — and in Germany through her own personal sympathies. She extended 
her net to London in 1893 when her daughter ‘came out’. They enjoyed a 
season of balls and parties where Princess Radziwill made many influential 
contacts; two in particular are already part of this story: Lord Rothschild, a 
member of the Secret Society, and Lord Salisbury, the prime minister. She 
stayed at each of their homes, Hatfield House and Waddesdon Manor. From 
there, it was on to Florence and Paris and then the hunting season in 
Scotland. The Princess was clearly in a social bracket far superior to that of 
Rhodes, Stead, and even Regy Brett. 

In Rome, the Princess experienced something of an epiphany when she 
attended a private Mass said by the Pope: ‘That silent, haughty hieractic 
figure! I suddenly understood what I had not been able to comprehend until 
then, the power wielded by the Church of Rome, simply through its 
immobility, and its stagnation paths into which the human mind had left 
long ago.’ As a consequence she declared: ‘I love England. After my own 
native Russia, it is the country I care for most.’ She was more than a mere 
Anglophile, however, and was soon a fervid imperialist whose enthusiasm 
rivalled even that of Rhodes. 

She loved her homeland, maintained strong ties with the Tsar, and 
attended his son’s marriage. Nicholas II’s bride was Princess Alix of Hesse 


— the ill-starred granddaughter of Queen Victoria, mother of the 
haemophiliac Tsarevich Alexei, friend of Rasputin, and last empress of 
Russia. Princess Radziwill’s fall from grace was the consequence of her 
growing animosity towards Nicholas H, whom she blamed for the 
suppression of liberal opinion in Russia. ‘Her contempt for Nicholas II was 
surpassed only by her loathing for his German-born wife,’ writes Brian 
Roberts in Cecil Rhodes and the Princess. In a damning observation, he 
notes: ‘Catherine claimed that together Nicholas and Alexandra were the 
sole cause of the downfall of the Romanov dynasty and the collapse of 
Imperial Russia. It was an opinion shared by many other Russians.’ 

Before this, while her star was still on the rise, both her elder daughters 
had married well? making Catherine Radziwill a grandmother at thirty- 
nine. She spent the next two years as an agent in Europe selling 
information, mostly anonymously, to The Times, the Pall Mall Gazette and 
the new magazine W.T. Stead had started with Rhodes’s money, the Review 
of Reviews. She was the subject of much gossip as a result of her bohemian 
life spent among ‘socialist agitators, artists, circus riders, authors and 
journalists’. Her aunt was the wife of Emile Zola, having been his mistress 
for several years. She was obviously living an exciting life, though one 
wonders about her association with ‘circus riders’. Unfortunately, her 
income rarely equalled her expenditure. That is not to say that Catherine 
Radziwill was penniless, though, or even poor. Her father’s death had left 
her with her own estate at Pjatino which yielded a small but regular income, 
and two of her daughters were now immensely wealthy women. The fact is 
that when she arrived in South Africa in 1899, she wore jewellery that made 
other women gasp. 

No record exists of what called the Princess to England in 1896 when the 
country was in a ferment about the failed Jameson Raid, but the night of 4 
February found her dining with her old friend Moberly Bell. He was 
manager of The Times, the newspaper which, through Flora Shaw, had acted 
as a conduit for Rhodes prior to and during the raid. Seated on Radziwill’s 
right was Cecil Rhodes — contradicting Flippie Jourdan’s hint that their 
meeting on board the Scott was entirely coincidental. The seating 
arrangement at Bell’s table was surely no accident. Catherine Radziwill was 
obviously being set up for a relationship with Rhodes, whether professional 
or otherwise. 


The Secret Society has always been regarded as an all-male group, which 
is in the tradition of such cabals. But it is highly likely that women like 
Flora Shaw, Catherine Radziwill and Violet Gascoyne-Cecil (who had a late 
marriage to Milner), had a special relationship with the Secret Society and 
were almost certainly members of its fringe group, the Society of Friends. 
The Princess was by this time a passionate imperialist and would a few 
years hence destitute herself by publishing in South Africa a jingoistic 
newspaper called Greater Britain which was entirely supportive of 
Rhodes’s ideals, and which she started with the help of W.T Stead. 

Catherine Radziwill was apparently at her scintillating best at that dinner 
in London with Rhodes. However, he had many other things on his mind 
and no great impression was made on either side. The Princess went back to 
her ‘journalism’, developing an ever-closer relationship with W.T. Stead. 
Incidentally, the dinner took place in 1896, the same year that Stead had his 
first serious disagreement with Rhodes. It may even have been the moment 
that started the rot which eventually caused Rhodes to cut Stead from his 
will in favour of Milner. And it may have triggered Stead’s sense that 
someone was needed who could keep an eye on Rhodes. The Princess 
would do very well for the job. 

Stead conceived the idea of preparing the public for the revelations which 
were bound to come out about Rhodes and the Jameson Raid. With this in 
mind, he suggested a semi-fictional booklet titled The History of the 
Mystery which would reveal, by means of a series of telegrams, 
Chamberlain’s complicity in the raid. It was a good title but a bad idea, for 
Rhodes had already devised other plans for the telegrams. 

Stead had learnt of the secret Chamberlain telegrams from Rhodes’s 
lawyer, Bouchier Hawksley. While The History of the Mystery was 
allegedly semi-fictitious, it was alarmingly accurate about the content of the 
telegrams. It is unlikely that Hawksley would have revealed this material to 
Stead without consulting Milner, Rhodes and Brett. There is the equally 
unlikely scenario of Stead going ahead with his booklet without consulting 
Rhodes or the other members of the Society of the Elect. The only logical 
scenario 1s that the Secret Society was aware of Stead’s booklet and initially 
approved it. The problem was Rhodes’s vacillation: he kept changing his 
mind about what he should admit to, particularly after Brett’s meeting with 
Chamberlain and their consultations with a lawyer. So Rhodes ordered 


Stead to censor the publication — but by then it was streaming off the 
presses. 

After Rhodes’s intervention Stead changed his mind and agreed to do 
what he could to limit distribution — a highly unusual response for him. 
Stead had never stopped publication of anything before, so this is 
symptomatic of how vulnerable he had begun to feel, particularly as 
Milner’s star rose in the Society. Stead needed a helpmate who could 
influence Rhodes and also breach the protective wall of male acolytes who 
never left his side. 

So when Catherine Radziwill — either by accident or design — sailed for 
Cape Town on the same ship as Rhodes in 1899, she was far more than a 
woman in search of a rich husband. Together with Stead, she intended not 
simply to report on the Empire, but to advance its interests. That is not to 
say she had no romantic intentions. Stead was eager for Rhodes to have a 
wife even if it were a mere marriage of convenience as enjoyed by his 
friends, Regy Brett and Archie Primrose. 

Stead had no compunction in using women to help him play the Great 
Game. And now, according to Quigley, Stead had chosen Catherine 
Radziwill to take over from the discredited Miss Shaw, who had played the 
dual role of friend and spy to Rhodes. Flora Shaw had turned out to be more 
of a political animal than a journalist, as Quigley suggests: 


Miss Shaw, when she came to The Times, was an open champion of 
Lord Salisbury and an active supporter of a vigorous imperial policy 
especially in South Africa. She was in the confidence of the Colonial 
Office and of Rhodes to a degree that cannot be exaggerated. She met 
Rhodes on Stead’s recommendation, in 1889, at a time when Stead was 
one of Rhodes’s closest confidants. In 1892, Miss Shaw was sent to 
South Africa by Moberly Bell, with instructions to set up two lines of 
communications from that area to himself. One of these was to be 
known to The Times and would handle routine matters; the second was 
to be known only to herself and was to bring confidential material to 
her private address. The expenses of both of these avenues would be 
paid for by The Times, but the expenses of the secret avenue would not 
appear on the records of Printing House Sq. 


It should not be forgotten that Milner had initially been Stead’s man, having 
been in his employ at the Pall Mall Gazette. Stead had also been 
instrumental in securing Milner’s job in South Africa. But within months of 
Milner taking up the position, Stead suspected him of forming a new and 
separate relationship with Rhodes. As a result, Stead not only paid the 
Princess in kind, commissioning articles, he also armed her with a number 
of allegedly secret documents, the exact nature of which has, however, 
never been revealed. She received other forms of assistance too, with Brett 
funding the salary of an assistant sent out from England when Radziwill 
started her pro-Rhodes newspaper. 

The moment Milner took up his position in South Africa, there is 
evidence of a slow worsening of relations between Stead and other 
members of the Society of the Elect. It never broke down entirely while 
Rhodes was still alive, but from the time of the Jameson Raid the Society 
split into two camps, with Rhodes and Milner in one, and Stead and 
Catherine Radziwill in the other. Regy Brett, as was his wont, remained all 
things to all people, linking the court, the government, and the Secret 
Society with its expanding circle of Helpers in a clandestine though 
powerful triangle of influence. He certainly played go-between to Joseph 
Chamberlain, whose motives in this saga are, to put it mildly, dubious. 

Stead’s relationship with Catherine Radziwill has generally been 
regarded as purely professional, with him paying her to write articles on 
South Africa. However, it is likely that there was far more to their 
connection. Milner’s dislike of Radziwill is well known, though the extent 
of his venom remains unexplained. Possibly the product of her attempt to 
come between him and Rhodes in furtherance of Stead’s cause, Milner’s 
antipathy could also have had a sexual basis. Rhodes’s biographers seem 
generally to have had difficulties in attempting to decipher the contradictory 
nature of ensuing events involving Milner and the Princess. 

In spite of the obvious disapproval of Rhodes’s gay entourage, Catherine 
Radziwill became a regular guest at Rhodes’s table, frequently seated 
beside her host. Their friendship was so widely recognised that the Princess 
put it out that they were engaged. Rhodes’s financial generosity and his 
attentiveness to her at Groote Schuur did nothing to dispel the gossip. 
Jameson, now in permanent residence, and the numerous lambs who were 
known as ‘the bodyguard’, all began to fear the loss of their patron. They 


watched anxiously as the loquacious Princess not only made eyes at Rhodes 
but was forever talking politics to him. 

Then, in a dramatic turn of events, Catherine Radziwill apparently turns 
to fraud, faking Rhodes’s signature on a number of promissory notes, and 
when the courts find her guilty she is imprisoned in Cape Town. The reality 
is, however, diametrically and dramatically different from the official story. 
For at precisely the point where Rhodes’s interest in the Princess seems to 
have ended, Stead makes a decisive move to ensure that he himself remains 
a player in the Game. He is still trustee of Rhodes’s will, but there are 
distant rumblings, with looming disagreements in the run-up to the Boer 
War. The Radziwill scandal is overtaken, albeit only temporarily, by this 
conflict. 

Rhodes had solved his post-raid legal problems by giving up control of 
the Charter Company and premiership of the Cape, but he was still 
determined to crush Kruger and his Boers, and, thanks to the efforts of 
Stead and Brett, he now had Milner at his side. A disgraced Rhodes could 
not, of course, be seen to be influencing Milner, though it is quite obvious 
that he was doing precisely that. Milner pursued Rhodes’s line of attack and 
appeared even more contemptuous of the Boers. His negotiations with 
Kruger virtually amounted to ultimatums, for he was convinced Kruger 
would not take on the might of the Empire. Unfortunately, Milner’s 
contempt for the old Boer leader overcame his political judgement. 

Kruger declared war on 9 October 1899, and the Boers unpacked their 
German and French weapons which, in the first months of the war at least, 
brought the British Army to its knees. In military failure after failure, events 
unprecedented in the history of British colonial warfare occurred. British 
casualties numbered in excess of 3,000 in the first week of fighting a bunch 
of ragtag amateurs that the British had expected to demolish. 

Cecil Rhodes, accompanied by his secretary Jourdan, as well as Maguire 
and his wife, left for Kimberley the very night war was declared. Jameson 
headed straight for Mafeking but turned back on the instruction of Baden- 
Powell: the latter was in charge of the town’s defences without the 
advantage of artillery, and feared that the Boers would hit him hard if Dr 
Jim was known to be in town. Jameson rode off and spent the rest of the 
war in Ladysmith far to the east. 

Characteristically, Rhodes behaved as if Kimberley belonged to him, 
making many unsolicited military decisions. He instructed the engineering 


works to make a large artillery piece that fired homemade shells charged 
with quarry explosives. It was called ‘Long Cecil’. Rhodes soon fell out 
with Kimberley’s military commander, Colonel Kekewich, to the point 
where they no longer spoke to each other — a situation that persisted for 
most of the siege. One laudable decision Rhodes made was to use his mine 
shafts as shelters, thereby saving the lives of many women and children. By 
this time he was also falling out with Stead, who was vehemently opposed 
to the war. In an angry letter to Stead, Rhodes accused him of disloyalty and 
of jeopardising the Secret Society through his refusal to be swayed by the 
decisions of the Elect — ‘your boys’ — in South Africa. 

An ostensibly cash-strapped Princess Radziwill returned to the Cape after 
an expensive trip to Britain where she had many meetings with Stead, 
gaining several commissions at the same time. She had also met with the 
pro-Rhodes manager of the The Times, Moberly Bell, and had lunch with 
the prime minister, Lord Salisbury — not bad going for a woman whose 
public image at the Cape was that of a destitute fortune-hunter! With 
Rhodes trapped in Kimberley, and feelings running high against any form 
of federated South Africa, Catherine Radziwill now took it upon herself to 
negotiate an end to the Boer War. The force behind this decision was almost 
certainly Stead, though Moberly Bell also had a track record for this kind of 
interference. 

Catherine Radziwill was clearly exhibiting signs of being among 
Rhodes’s most enthusiastic and loyal political supporters. This is clear from 
an observation in one of her many books: ‘Whilst in the Diamond City, 
Rhodes entered into secret negotiations with some of the Dutch leaders ... 
the sincere effort of a true patriot to put an end to a struggle which was 
threatening to destroy the prosperity of a country for which he had laboured 
for so many years.’ There is a mystery in this revelation, however, for how 
would she have known of these talks if Rhodes was cut off in Kimberley? 
The information certainly did not come from Milner, who was convinced 
that the suppression of the Boers was the only way to achieve a federated 
South Africa, and who was in any case at daggers drawn with the Princess. 

While Catherine Radziwill claimed to have insider knowledge on the 
subject, whether Rhodes did in fact make overtures to Boer leaders while in 
Kimberley is uncertain. There is no doubt, however, that while Rhodes was 
stranded during the siege of Kimberley, the Princess herself decided to take 
on the job of negotiating with the Boers. She set up meetings with the 


leaders of the Afrikander Bond and began secret talks with them. In an 
attempt to explain her decision, she later wrote: ‘From the bottom of his 
heart he [Rhodes] regretted his quarrel or rather his rupture with the Dutch 
side. I began then to work with all my heart to bring a reconciliation 
between them.’ That talks did take place was confirmed by no less a person 
than J.W. Sauer, the Afrikander Bond spokesman: ‘Rhodes, through a close 
friend of his, in fact a political agent, was making efforts to arrange a new 
alliance with the leaders of the Afrikander Party.’ This ‘close friend’ was 
undoubtedly the Princess, now confirmed as a ‘political agent’, but 
apparently acting secretly as Rhodes’s representative. She also met John X. 
Merriman, the Cape Parliament’s most experienced politician, telling him: 
‘What we require here is a strong party which has in its ranks all the strong 
men as well as the powerful ones in South Africa.’ 

By now the international press had got word that the Princess Radziwill 
represented powerful interests. Some said she was a Russian agent, others 
that she was in South Africa to spy for the British. The French prime 
minister, Georges Clemenceau, significantly raised her political credibility 
when he made the following public comment: ‘Everyone in Paris knows 
that the woman is a Boer agent.’ It is simply not credible to suggest that 
Catherine Radziwill became involved of her own volition in such 
controversial and clandestine politics in the simple hope that she might 
appear more attractive to Rhodes. Quite the opposite, in fact: she knew that 
Rhodes did not like people — especially women — meddling in his political 
life. It is more credible to suggest that the Princess was in fact Stead’s 
agent. Now that Milner had suffered such a setback with the Boer War, 
Stead may have tried to use her as the go-between with the Bond in order to 
restore the Secret Society’s plan for a negotiated federation of the South 
African states. The war, if pursued to the end, threatened to alienate the 
Dutch of the Cape forever — and they still held the political majority. 

Stead could not possibly have been so naive as to think that a European 
princess could pull off a bloodless coup unaided. In the context of 
conservative Afrikaner politics — especially Voortrekker politics — a 
woman’s place was in the home rather than out playing the Great Game of 
politics. Therefore the more likely scenario is that Catherine Radziwill 
enjoyed broader support, possibly even that of her friend, Lord Salisbury. 
This is not to suggest, however, that the Princess was not politically astute — 
a quality that is clear from her personal history. She was used to dealing 


with top politicians, had survived the intelligence services of both the Tsar 
and the Bolsheviks, and was well acquainted with other female international 
agents like Maud Gonne and Juliette Adam. And in all this, Stead’s anxiety 
concerning his waning control of the Secret Society, plus his anti-Milner 
meddling, cannot be discounted. 


x k OK 


Into this peculiar affair now steps a man who will come to feature large in 
the story of Rhodes and his Secret Society, particularly as it evolved under 
Milner. Leopold Charles Maurice Stennett Amery — known as Leo — has 
been identified by Quigley as being part of the ‘real circle of initiates [of 
the Secret Society] in the 20th century’. 

Amery, twenty years younger than Rhodes, had come to South Africa as 
a correspondent for The Times, and was quickly won over by Catherine 
Radziwill. Given the support of W.T. Stead and The Times for the Secret 
Society, it is possible that Amery was in the country on a secret commission 
from Stead to give the Princess a helping hand. Certainly she had Amery to 
meals at the Mount Nelson and fed him huge amounts of information. She 
told him of secret meetings with the Afrikander Bond so that eventually 
Amery became convinced that she was deeply involved with the Bond 
leaders — significantly at a time when they were condemning Rhodes as 
being behind the Jameson Raid. For Amery, the most significant aspect of 
her pro-Rhodes lobbying was the fact that she consistently blamed Milner 
for the Boer War debacle. This was clearly Stead’s alternative game plan if 
he had indeed lost Rhodes. Stead may even have regarded himself, now that 
Rhodes was in disgrace, as a more important lobbyist for the Society than 
Milner — who seemed increasingly to be Rhodes’s favourite. 

In all this speculation, one thing is certain: the Princess Radziwill 
continued to loathe Alfred Milner. She sent a stream of messages to Rhodes 
in Kimberley informing him of Milner’s duplicity, while at the same time 
writing articles warning him not to believe the stories! 

In an attempt to make sense of all the conflicting reports — both to and 
from the Princess — Milner’s close confidant, the journalist Philip Lyttelton 
Gell, went to see Stead. He reported rather despairingly to Milner: ‘It has 
become absolutely clear to me as we talked ... that she is an active agent in 


the policy of getting things into a tangle ... she has obviously tried to make 
Rhodes believe you are animated by jealousy of him.’ 

If Catherine Radziwill was indeed playing all these games without 
Rhodes’s knowledge, it is easy to see why his admiration had soured. 
‘Rhodes believed this absurd fiction,’ she wrote (a ‘fiction’ largely of her 
own making, incidentally), ‘and learned to look upon Sir Alfred Milner as a 
natural enemy, desirous of thwarting him at every step.’ Article upon article 
espousing Rhodes’s causes and political philosophy spun from the 
Princess’s prolific pen, with many being published in her newspaper, 
Greater Britain. She even attacked Rhodes’s critic, Olive Schreiner, and in 
her book The Resurrection of Peter she attempts to discredit Schreiner’s 
condemnation of Rhodes’s campaign against the Shona and the Matabele. 

Her efforts came at a financial cost, and she was forced to pawn her 
jewellery to keep her publisher paid, with her debts leading eventually to 
the alleged forging of Rhodes’s signature on promissory notes. While the 
amount involved — between £1,000 and £4,500 — was paltry by Rhodes’s 
standards, the alleged forgery of his name was no paltry matter. She 
consistently claimed that Rhodes had given her the promissory notes to help 
her promote his name in the dark days that followed the raid. She pointed 
out that he had given her money on previous occasions, paid her hotel bills, 
and after his return from Kimberley continued to extend invitations to her. 
Rhodes himself was economical with the truth, denying he had ever 
discussed politics with the Princess — a claim that was roundly contradicted 
by Jourdan. It was in fact her preoccupation with politics which, according 
to Jourdan, caused most of the rows between her and Rhodes. Rhodes 
himself was duplicitous, secretly buying back some of the promissory notes 
from the Princess. 

But there is more to the mystery, stemming from a separate series of 
events that involved Milner. Back in England, W.T. Stead persisted with his 
campaign — promoting it in the Review of Reviews — to reveal 
Chamberlain’s complicity in the Jameson Raid. Then on 22 March 1900, at 
a meeting in London, Rhodes convinced Stead that a deal with Chamberlain 
was for the best. They also discussed Secret Society matters, in particular 
Milner’s position since becoming high commissioner. It was at this meeting 
that Rhodes made a telling disclosure to Stead: the letters the Princess had 
sent while he was under siege in Kimberley had caused bad blood between 


him and Milner, who, when Rhodes confronted him, dismissed their 
contents as nonsense. And Rhodes trusted Milner. 

Rhodes and Stead parted with exaggerated displays of friendship. They 
hugged each other warmly, and Bouchier Hawksley said he thought they 
might kiss each other. However, things were never the same after that, and 
Rhodes would eventually replace Stead’s name with that of Milner in his 
final will. Stead himself stuck by the Princess and placed articles written by 
her in the American press, including the North American Review. These 
articles reflected Stead’s position on Chamberlain, and included a widely 
read piece, ‘Cecil. J. Rhodes: An impression by Princess Radziwill’, which 
would later form the basis of a book. Lyttelton Gell, who had acquired land 
in Rhodesia, and whom Quigley names as a Secret Society member, warned 
Milner that Stead had now ‘passed under the sway of the Princess 
Radziwill’. 

In truth, Catherine Radziwill is a tangle no one has ever satisfactorily 
unravelled. Did Rhodes even know she was working for Stead? And what 
were her real motives? She destituted herself for Rhodes and was passionate 
in her support of him, yet saw Rhodes return angrily to South Africa to 
appear before a court and denounce her. She must have realised that her 
political interference would alienate Rhodes, yet she pursued her own (or 
Stead’s) agenda for years, long after it had destroyed any chance of ever 
marrying Rhodes. 

It is a known fact that there were undercurrents of animosity between 
Stead and Milner and the Princess and Milner, and there is even the 
possibility that she was an agent for other political interests in Britain. A 
diary entry records that, during her visit to see Stead, she had also had 
secret talks with Lord Salisbury at his home, where the prime minister spent 
much of his time criticising Rhodes. Doubt has been cast on the veracity of 
her diaries, but there is no more reason for disbelieving them than there is 
for Brett’s Journals. Sceptics have suggested that Lord Salisbury would not 
have discussed politics with a woman, but we know that Catherine 
Radziwill was adept at talking politics with men, even when they were dour 
Boers. Stead made sure in the Review of Reviews that the public knew of the 
Princess Radziwill’s visit with the prime minister, describing her as ‘a life- 
long friend of Disraeli’s’ and confirming that her acquaintance with Lord 
Salisbury ‘has continued down to the present hour’. Stead put his own 


interests on record by urging her in the same article to ‘take a hand in the 
political game in South Africa’. 

Armed with this potent patronage, Catherine Radziwill set sail for Cape 
Town. Once again, she seemed determined to bring Milner down. She had 
been given a letter from Stead to give to Rhodes, with strict instructions that 
she was to deliver it to no one but him. 
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Trials of Life 


Upon arrival in Cape Town in January 1901, Catherine Radziwill opened 
Stead’s letter to Rhodes and read it. So disturbed was she by its contents, 
she claims, that she decided not to deliver it. The letter has never been 
published but its provenance is confirmed in reliable subsequent 
correspondence. The Princess followed at least part of Stead’s instructions 
by inviting herself to lunch at Groote Schuur the day after her arrival on 22 
January — the same day Rhodes himself returned to Cape Town. 

Here again, the ‘official’ record of Rhodes and the Princess trips over 
itself. On the one hand there is the popular myth of a Rhodes desperate to 
avoid the Princess, protected by his wall of brawny bachelor boys as well as 
by Jameson and Metcalfe. On the other hand, we have the Princess joining 
Rhodes for lunch at his home. Gaily reporting on this, Gordon le Sueur says 
with some certainty that she ‘cordially hated not only Jourdan, but Grimmer 
and myself’. Though probably true, it is likely that Catherine Radziwill was 
more than a match for these boys — and it certainly did not stop her arriving 
for lunch the next day also, and being a regular guest for some time 
afterwards. It is ludicrous to suggest that if Rhodes hadn’t wanted the 
Princess at his table, he and his all-male household could not have put a 
stop to it. 

That is not to say that Rhodes could not be rude and unwelcoming, but 
this behaviour was not reserved for the Princess. Francis Dormer, a 
journalist who had known Rhodes for some twenty years, had this to say of 
the choleric, cantankerous Rhodes of 1901: ‘I have had occasion to discover 
during the past few weeks that he has ceased to be the Cecil Rhodes that he 
used to be; that he has come under the influence of new men and an 
altogether new set of ideas.’ Even his oldest friend, Sidney Shippard, was 
losing patience with him: ‘Rhodes has been so long surrounded by men 
who defer to him in every way, and hang on his every utterance as though it 
were that of an oracle, that he can no longer brook even a difference of 


opinion.’ The best description of all came from Catherine Radziwill herself, 
writing many years later: 


A man supposed to have an iron will, yet he was weak almost to 
childishness in regard to those flattering satellites. It amused him to 
have always at his beck and call people ready and willing to submit to 
his insults, to bear with his fits of bad temper, and accept every 
humiliation which he chose to offer. Cecil Rhodes never saw, never 
affected to see, the disastrous influence all this had on his life. 


These opinions signal not merely shifts in people’s attitudes, but are 
symptomatic of a seismic shift in the Secret Society itself. Rhodes and his 
closest cronies were moving in a different direction to Stead and the rest — 
and the crony to watch was indubitably Alfred Milner. Further signs of the 
split came with the publication of Stead’s The Candidates of Cain, where he 
openly accused the foreign secretary of active complicity in the Jameson 
Raid: ‘[Chamberlain] was in it up to his neck.’ This came out when 
Jameson himself was in England, having been sent there by Rhodes 
essentially to shut Stead up. 

Catherine Radziwill’s own account of the letter she read out at that 
fateful luncheon at Groote Schuur is revealing. At the table were Rhodes, 
Jameson, Metcalfe, and Rhodes’s neighbour and friend, T.E. Fuller. She 
recalls: ‘I enjoyed myself by reading loudly a letter from Mr. Stead relating 
to them.’ Rhodes, she says, sat listening in stunned silence. Then Metcalfe 
got up and left the room, while Jameson and Fuller took refuge on the 
veranda. When Rhodes himself stood up and left, the Princess followed him 
into the house where they had a ‘violent quarrel’. She later stated the 
following in a legal affidavit: 


Mr. Rhodes wanted me to do certain things which I positively refused 
to do ... One of the things Mr. Rhodes wanted me to do was to write 
on certain points to Lord Milner, and when I got Lord Milner’s reply to 
tell him the text of the reply. I was not in a position to do so and 
declined. We had a violent quarrel, and I said whatever communication 
passed I would not communicate them to Mr. Rhodes. That was one of 
the points. Then he wanted me to return certain documents which I 


possessed, amongst others the copy of a letter from Mr. Stead ... I 
utterly refused to return it. 


In subsequent private conversations the Princess is alleged to have claimed 
she had in her possession letters, some of which were ‘very compromising 
for certain persons’ while others had been ‘stolen from their proprietors’. It 
is generally believed that these were letters stolen from Rhodes, possibly by 
the Princess herself. 

The really puzzling aspect of this affair is Rhodes’s alleged insistence 
that the Princess should write immediately to Milner and inform Rhodes of 
his reply. Apparently suspecting Milner of keeping ‘certain points’ from 
him, Rhodes demanded that she probe and report back to him. There is also 
Stead’s suggestion that Jameson had told lies about Catherine Radziwill. 
Was Stead perhaps trying to warn Rhodes that his senior cronies could not 
be trusted? Casting doubts on Miulner’s trustworthiness was a serious 
charge. If true, however, and if the Princess was prepared to disclose 
Milner’s disloyalty, this might have restored Stead’s position vis-a-vis 
Rhodes. 

The letter, never since published, was a ticking bomb. And if, as 
Catherine Radziwill claims, she refused Rhodes’s request to spy on Milner, 
this may have been a matter on which she needed to consult her spymaster 
— most likely Stead, but possibly Lord Salisbury. Whatever the case — and 
this is a secret both have taken to their graves — Rhodes slammed the door 
on her when she refused to cooperate, and they never again communicated 
with each other. 

There has been much speculation as to what was in these documents. The 
consensus is that they contained information that revealed differences of 
opinion between Milner and Rhodes, possibly about the Boers, and Milner’s 
miscalculations regarding Kruger’s obduracy and resolve. There is ample 
evidence to support this supposition. Catherine Radziwill is confirmed as 
working long and hard for a negotiated peace with the Boers, thereby 
jeopardising her own position with Rhodes. And Rhodes himself had been 
supportive of the Boers of the Cape under Jan Hofmeyr. So there is every 
possibility that the Princess had secretly negotiated with the Boers — 
possibly even on behalf of Rhodes himself. 

Milner’s own views were set in stone. He was never anything but icily 
uncompromising with Kruger, whom he regarded as the main stumbling 


block to the Secret Society’s master plan for a federated Empire. Milner — 
like the Cape Times editor Garrett and the respected junior proconsul Sir 
Sidney Shippard — had by this time begun to doubt Rhodes, not only for the 
company he kept but also for his drinking habits. 

After the uncomfortable luncheon at Groote Schuur, the imperturbable 
Catherine Radziwill bought herself a typewriter and began to put together 
her newspaper Greater Britain. She told her printer not to worry about the 
bills as Rhodes himself would pay. Biographers down the years have 
puzzled over the Princess’s sangfroid, but she may well have been a good 
deal more Machiavellian than anyone has yet given her credit for. 

Greater Britain was pro-Rhodes, pro-Britain and pro-Empire. But it also 
presented Rhodes in a role he no longer wished to play, and which Milner 
disapproved of: pro-Voortrekker Boer, appeaser and peacemaker. 
Meanwhile, the Princess projected the image of a campaigning publisher, 
with Rhodes ostensibly her man and Stead her mentor. In the event, Rhodes 
did not pay the printer’s bills, and without his backing Greater Britain 
failed after three issues. In a state of friendless penury, and after the 
promissory-note allegations, the Princess was pursued by half a dozen 
lawyers (none of whom admitted that they were working for Rhodes). She 
grew so desperate that she threatened suicide to her friends, Dr Sholtz and 
his wife. Meanwhile, behind the scenes a vengeful Milner tried every trick 
to get her to give up the letters, and on 2 November Dr Sholtz sent a letter 
offering to pay her passage back to Europe — but at a price. ‘I could assist 
you to secure food,’ wrote the doctor, “but on condition that you give up the 
letters.’ 

Catherine Radziwill kept all the letters, though bits of them leaked out. In 
a letter to Milner, she claimed not only that Rhodes had agreed to support 
Greater Britain and given her the signed promissory notes, but that he 
denied signing them because she had refused to spy on Milner and to hand 
over letters to Rhodes. While it is possible that she was not above forgery, 
stalking and lying, this version better fits the facts than the Rhodes—Milner 
versions. She had been given money by Rhodes before, and there is no 
reason why he should not have funded Greater Britain too. Moreover, W.T. 
Stead himself had met part of the production costs by paying for an ‘agent’ 
to go out to South Africa and help with the newspaper. Finally, there is the 
obvious fact that she could not possibly have supported this weekly 
publication on her meagre savings. 


The missing piece in the puzzle may be Milner who, in 1900, suspected 
that Stead and possibly even Rhodes were dispensable. Rhodes, 
increasingly overweight and irritable, was not at all reliable. Milner had his 
own plans for the Secret Society, indeed had already begun to train a new 
administrative staff. Catherine Radziwill was seen as Stead’s agent, which 
meant she had to be disposed of too. 

On 11 November the Princess had a visit from an officer from the 
Committee of Imperial Defence in Cape Town who, she alleges, enquired 
whether they were ‘alone’. Officer Widowson explained that he had been 
sent by Milner on a confidential mission: 


‘Madam’, then said my interlocutor, ‘the English Government knows 
that you have some documents, interesting for him [Milner]. I come to 
tell you that, if you give them to me, we should arrange that you 
should be largely rewarded.’ I lost my coolness in the presence of such 
a proposition and gave full vent to my indignation. With vehemence I 
refused as I had formerly refused to give away my documents to C. 
Rhodes. The officer, vexed, went away. 


Time was now running out on the war front. Milner delivered his ultimatum 
to Kruger — but the Boer leader called his bluff, and the Radziwill scandal 
was temporarily driven from the headlines as the tiny Boer army with its 
armoury of German ordnance embarked on a bloody massacre of the 
British. 

Milner and Rhodes thought they had the British government squared with 
regard to the war. Lord Salisbury had permitted Chamberlain his ‘lying in 
state at Westminster’, and Rhodes kept to his side of the cover-up deal by, 
for a while, lying low in Rhodesia and giving up his chairmanship of the 
British South Africa Company. The Secret Society would likewise have 
believed they had the opposition squared: its leader, Lord Rosebery, had 
dismissed the Jameson Raid as an ‘Elizabethan adventure’, after all.! 

On to this battlefield strides an unlikely David: David Lloyd George, the 
elegant and eloquent Welsh Liberal who had announced in a letter to his 
brother his decision to campaign for the Boers: ‘If I have the courage I shall 
protest with all the vehemence at my command against the outrage which is 
perpetrated in the name of freedom.’ At Penarth, on 28 November 1896, 
Lloyd-George launched a vitriolic attack on the Jameson Raid: ‘South 


Africa, a small republic, with an army the size of an ordinary German 
principality, has been able to defy Great Britain.’ His reference to Germany 
was no accident, and, ignoring British jingoism, he went straight to the 
heart of the matter: ‘The way these poor hunted burghers have been driven 
in self-defence to forestall us aggravates our crime. There is something 
diabolical in its malignity.’ Ignoring the riotous outcry, he continued the 
tirade: ‘I would be recreant before God and man if, in addressing my fellow 
countrymen, I did not offer a protest against what I consider an infamy. I 
will do it tonight if I leave Carmarthen tomorrow without a friend to bid me 
good-bye.’ 

After one such meeting, Lloyd George had to run the gauntlet of a furious 
crowd, was hit on the head with a heavy stick, and had to be thrown by the 
police into a cab. He compared the Boers to the ‘old Welsh Puritans of this 
country’ and then went on: ‘They are fine men, more godly men than those 
for whom we are fighting.’ The Uitlanders and their supporters were, on the 
other hand, degenerates: ‘German Jews, 15,000 — 20,000 of them.’ 

This was clearly directed at Rhodes’s Jewish partners — Alfred Beit, 
Barney Barnato and Nathan Rothschild. Lloyd George was supported in this 
anti-Semitic attack by several British politicians, including Keir Hardie, the 
first Labour Party MP, who proceeded to promote a motion which attributed 
the war largely to Jews and foreigners. 

Milner and Rhodes closed ranks, with public opinion eventually coming 
to their rescue. In 1899, in what came to be known as ‘Black Week’, 719 
British Tommies were lost at Stormberg, 950 at Magersfontein, and 1,100 at 
Colenso. It was only when it emerged that the casualties were largely the 
result of sharpshooters wielding superior German weaponry that Lloyd 
George softened his rhetoric. 

It took the defeat of the British Army by a grossly outnumbered Boer 
commando at Spioen Kop for the Queen to summon the prime minister, 
Arthur Balfour — Lord Salisbury’s successor, who also happened to be his 
nephew. Balfour was peremptorily instructed: ‘We are not interested in the 
possibilities of defeat. They do not exist.” The public felt differently, 
however, with Lloyd George having just survived a riotous meeting in 
Glasgow: ‘The worst public meeting row I have ever witnessed — 10,000 
people outside trying to break into the meeting — surging, struggling, 
fighting, yelling like savages and a small Armageddon going on inside.’ But 
the government listened to the Queen. It poured more troops into South 


Africa, just as it had after the slaughter at Isandlwana many years before. 
Lord Roberts replaced Sir Redvers Buller as commander-in-chief, and in 
May 1900, Mafeking — which had been under siege for 217 days — was 
relieved. As was Kimberley, sometime later. 

Rhodes was free again — and dangerous, in the view of Lloyd George. 
Two months later, in July, the feisty Welshman went back to Parliament to 
make a fighting speech. It was clear that he had taken the measure of 
Rhodes, Chamberlain, and particularly Milner: ‘A war of annexation 
against a proud people must be a war of extermination and that seems to be 
what we are committing ourselves to — burning homesteads and turning 
women and children out of their homes.’ However, Balfour’s Conservatives 
still had a winning card up their sleeves, and on 25 September they played it 
by dissolving Parliament at the peak of the nationalistic war fever and going 
to the country. ‘A seat lost to the Government,’ said Chamberlain, ‘is a seat 
gained by the Boers.’ 

One of the seats at risk in the proposed election would almost certainly 
be that of Lloyd George. He backtracked rapidly, describing his earlier 
stance as ‘an honest mistake’, and joined those who proposed that the 
Transvaal should accept home rule within the Empire. He was re-elected 
with a majority of just 296 votes. Fifteen years hence he would be prime 
minister, and closely allied to the Secret Society run by Milner. During this 
period his anti-Semitic leanings would gain a special significance. 

The Boers now reverted to the commando? warfare they had pioneered: 
small roving bands on horseback, each a sharpshooter, lived off the country 
and launched guerrilla-style attacks wherever they found the British. With 
their German Mausers, the Boer snipers took a small but steady toll, and 
then vanished into the landscape. ‘It is a most frustrating problem,’ an 
irritated Kitchener remarked in February 1901, by which time the war had 
effectively been won, ‘an enemy that always escapes, a country so vast 
there is always room to escape, supplies such as they want abundant almost 
everywhere.’ 

Kitchener launched his notorious ‘scorched-earth policy’, clearing great 
swathes of the country of all living persons. The Boer refugees created by 
this attrition were sent to camps as far afield as St Helena Island and 
Colombo in Ceylon. Undeterred, the commandos fought on. Emily 
Hobhouse, an English Quaker, disembarked in South Africa with twelve 
tons of clothing on behalf of the South African Women and Children 


Distress Fund. She was appalled at what she witnessed, and described one 
camp where ‘some twenty to twenty-five people were carried away daily ... 
it was a death rate such as had never been known except in the times of the 
Great Plagues’. 

Oblivious to the suffering and sensing victory, Milner and Chamberlain 
vetoed all dealings with the Boers other than unconditional surrender. They 
rejected an offer by Kitchener of an amnesty for Boer fighters who agreed 
to lay down their arms immediately. Instead, the Boer commandos took to 
the veld, leaving Kitchener concerned that a future South Africa might see 
the Boers provoked into a permanent state of rebellion with the formation 
of hill bandits. With people steeped in so much hatred, it seemed an 
impossibility to bring them to the peace table. 

Lloyd George, increasingly isolated and aware that he was splitting his 
own party — terminally, as it turned out — fought on. Upon enquiring about 
the high casualty rates, the secretary for war, St John Brodrick, callously 
replied: ‘[I cannot] be expected to remember all the statistics — War is War.’ 
Outraged by this response, Lloyd George shot back: ‘When is war not a 
war? When it is carried out by methods of Barbarism in South Africa.’ 
Later, at a meeting in Birmingham, a mob armed with stones, bricks, bottles 
and cans attacked the platform where Lloyd George was standing, and he 
was smuggled out disguised as a policeman. The mob then began to smash 
windows, resulting in a police baton charge that was not enough, however, 
to save the life of a man who was killed. While the Boer War may for a time 
have made Lloyd George the most unpopular man in England, it also made 
his name. Afterwards he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, creating the 
welfare state, and some years later, as prime minister — and with Milner at 
his side — he would go down in history as having ‘won’ the First World 
War. 

Against all these odds, however, by the turn of the twentieth century 
peace was in the air in South Africa, and when Kitchener overruled Milner 
in May 1901 and met sixty representatives of the commando groups, Lloyd 
George realised it was time to retreat, and to rescue his career. Some ten 
years later he wrote: ‘On the Day of Judgement when I have to answer for 
my sins — and God knows I have enough to answer for — I shall say one 
thing, “Sir, I was a pro Boer”. And he will let me in.’ 

This was in sharp contrast to Milner’s position. He insisted on peace 
terms which would humiliate the Boers, whereas Kitchener wanted post- 


war reconciliation. Milner also blocked Boer terms for the settlement of war 
debts, describing them as ‘detestable’ and ‘preposterous’. When, finally, on 
31 May 1902 the Boers signed their unpopular peace treaty, Milner had 
already worked out the Secret Society’s game plan. He told a journalist, H. 
Spencer Wilkinson: ‘It is quite true we hold the winning cards, but it is not 
true we have won the game, and we cannot afford to lose a single trick.’ 

One of the ‘tricks’ Milner was seemingly nervous of losing was the 
letters Catherine Radziwill still had in her possession. In Cecil Rhodes and 
the Princess, Brian Roberts puts his finger on the importance Milner 
attached to the epistles: 


The war was still dragging on and he was extremely busy. Why then 
was he so interested in the hysterical outbursts of a foreign 
adventuress? How could Catherine have letters of his which were of 
vital importance to Cecil Rhodes? But there can be no question that he 
was interested. He not only investigated the matter but detailed one of 
his top men to carry out the investigation. There was obviously much 
more to the Princess’s intrigues than anyone was prepared to admit. 


Milner decided that the only way to seal the Princess’s lips was a 
combination of bribes and threats of court action. Being who she was, of 
course, she vociferously rejected all offers and threats. 

Rhodes, in the meantime, was in London minding his businesses — De 
Beers and the Charter Company. He rode every day in Hyde Park, and 
found time to see Dr Kingston Fowler about his breathlessness. Fowler 
seems to have been something of a quack. However, like Rhodes, he was a 
bachelor, and as one wag put it, was known for his numerous male friends 
‘of distinction in walks of life other than medical’. Having been instructed 
to go on holiday, Rhodes went to Scotland for two weeks shooting. Three 
weeks later he made a brief return to the Cape, then immediately embarked 
on an arduous five-month safari in Rhodesia. 

Shortly before leaving for Scotland, however, Rhodes had a terminal 
falling-out with Stead. They discussed the war and Rhodes pledged support 
for Milner. At the same time, there is evidence that Milner had started to 
question Rhodes’s future role in the Secret Society, perhaps especially in 
light of his condition. Milner wrote to his close friend, Philip Lyttelton Gell: 
“We have separate & successive parts to play in one policy — mine is to 


make British S. Africa, including the Afrikaner, but as real British subjects, 
possible (in order to do that the imperial harrow may have to pass over the 
whole field). He [Rhodes] is to govern and consolidate the new community 
when my work is done.’ Milner went on to warn Gell that this preparatory 
work had to be completed ‘before a self-governing, all-embracing nation ... 
the basis of a clear unquestioning and unquestionable membership of the 
British group of nations, could be laid’. 

As for Catherine Radziwill, Milner vents his spleen in a second letter to 
Lyttelton Gell: ‘She is a beast. Strange how sex enters into these great 
matters of state. It always has, always will. It is never recorded, therefore 
history never will be intelligible.’ He then voices his suspicions about the 
Princess being in cahoots with Stead, whom he clearly dislikes too: 
‘Princess R— is to me the most repulsive animal imaginable but there is no 
doubt that she did have (not in the coarse sense) a hold over Rhodes. 100 to 
1 she has it over Stead (that) most susceptible mortal to the most fleshy type 
of feminine charm. She is Dangerous.’ There is no need to read between 
these lines, which blatantly expose Lord Milner’s attitude to women and to 
sex in general. Nevertheless, his statement that sex is ‘not recorded’ in 
‘matters of state’ is significant. Indeed, the question of sex and sexuality 
has generally been glossed over in relation to the political decisions and 
actions of both Rhodes and Milner. Still, Mulner’s focus here — the 
suggestion that Rhodes was attracted by a ‘fleshy type of feminine charm’, 
and may even have contemplated having sex with a ‘repulsive animal’ — 
reveals Milner’s prejudices and phobias. Again, Milner’s reaction is 
extreme, and if there is indeed any lurking danger, he is the one to watch 
rather than the Princess, who had in any case been brought to court. 

Rhodes claims he first got wind of the promissory-note allegations while 
voyaging to London. Lewis Michell, his banker, sought confirmation that 
the first £435 note was indeed under Rhodes’s signature. In Madeira a 
second telegram awaited Rhodes from his lawyer, Hawksley, indicating that 
another note for £6,300 had turned up in London. Both notes were later 
withdrawn by the Princess when Rhodes questioned the signatures. When 
another note for £4,500 appeared, Rhodes inserted a notice in the Cape 
Town newspapers and also in The Times denying he had signed any 
promissory notes in favour of Catherine Radziwill, who accordingly 
appeared guilty. 


In reality, however, several mysterious moneylenders and lawyers, one of 
whom worked secretly for Rhodes, had appeared on the scene. The Princess 
also picked up a few equally mysterious benefactors, including a Mr Louw 
who bought back one of the notes, and a Miss Flowers who seemingly 
underwrote most of the Princess’s debts. One might also suspect the hand of 
Stead, or perhaps even the Boers, in all this. 

When he got back from Scotland, Rhodes travelled to Egypt, but he had 
no sooner arrived there than the heat drove him back to England. According 
to Gordon le Sueur, ‘His face was bloated, almost swollen ... he was livid 
with a purple tinge.’ To Le Sueur, Rhodes seemed ‘very ill indeed’. 

A few days later, Rhodes surprised the lambs and Charlie Metcalfe by 
announcing his return to South Africa, where, in January, it can be almost 
as hot as Egypt. He ignored the advice of local doctors who were concerned 
about the state of his heart, and merely asked Dr Jameson to accompany 
him. Referring to the Princess, Rhodes insisted to friends: ‘No risk will 
prevent me clearing my character of any stain in connection with that 
woman.’ Again and again he repeated, ‘I must go and defend my honour,’ 
and the only way he could do this was ‘by upsetting the bona fides of the 
Princess’. He was determined that no one should believe her about matters 
relating to money — or about the letters. 

The case was further complicated by the fact that the Princess had 
appointed a new lawyer, a Mr Michau, when she arrived in court on 28 
April 1901. The mysterious Michau had an interesting past: he was an 
Afrikaner who had been interred by the British for his Boer sympathies. 
Only later did it emerge that, at the time he represented the Princess, he was 
occupying the position of secretary of the Afrikander Bond! The question 
then arises: was Catherine Radziwill indeed a Boer agent, as the French had 
suggested? And was the truth about her alleged negotiations with the Boers 
that they had in fact been negotiating via her? If this was the case, it would 
have given Milner every reason for loathing her to the extent he did. 
Whatever the truth, it was yet another secret she took to her grave. 

Rhodes believed that if Catherine Radziwill was proved in court to be a 
liar and a forger he would finally be rid of her, and that all the rumours 
would finally be put to bed. He was assisted by T.K. Graham, the attorney 
general, who was also the prosecutor, and who resisted all attempts to have 
the Stead letter introduced in evidence. When her lawyers cabled Stead to 
enquire as to whether he had given the Princess a letter for Rhodes, Stead 


replied in the affirmative. This is further confirmation that she was an agent 
of Stead’s, acting as his secret courier. 

This should have upset the case for the prosecution, but Graham was 
permitted in his address to the jury to make a damning assertion: the 
Princess’s papers were nothing more than ‘an attempt to mystify the jury by 
reference to mysterious telegrams from hare-brained individuals like Mr. 
Stead and others, by allegations that she had in her possession certain 
important incriminating documents — the ordinary armoury of the 
blackmailer — from various persons’. Even a jury in faraway Cape Town 
must have known that to describe W.T. Stead as a ‘hare-brained individual’ 
amounted to gross distortion. And if the Princess’s letters were not in fact 
‘incriminating’, why was Milner so keen to suppress them? 

The jury conferred for forty-five minutes, and during this time the 
accused was seen to toss a coin with her counsel! She was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment, though the judge spared her hard labour. ‘If that is 
justice,’ she declared in a comment clearly directed at Milner, ‘I pity those 
who are administered by people having such a peculiar idea of it.’ She 
maintained her innocence to the last, and in a letter to Jameson she said of 
Rhodes: ‘He repeated in the [Cape Town] Supreme Court his experiences 
before the Select Committee [of the British Parliament] ... he perjured 
himself to save Mr. Chamberlain.’ 

Time has shown that the Princess Radziwill did not get a fair trial. The 
presiding judge, Chief Justice Sir Henry de Villiers, having handed down a 
judgment in a previous case, was in fact unfit to try the Princess. Sir Henry 
also wrongfully refused to admit evidence — a letter belonging to the 
accused — which he pre-judged as a ‘document got by treachery’. And so it 
was that the Princess Catherine Radziwill was sent to prison without having 
revealed the contents of the letters — and with Rhodes breathing a sigh of 
relief. 

Yet the irony is that Rhodes was not breathing at all by then. The 
Colossus had died fighting for breath in a little cottage in Muizenberg 
surrounded by his entourage: Jameson, Metcalfe, Beit, Le Sueur, Jourdan, 
and even Johnny Grimmer, who had travelled down from Rhodesia. And so 
it was that Cecil John Rhodes breathed his last on 26 March 1902, at three 
minutes to six in the morning. 
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Shadowlands 


The body inside its lead-lined coffin was loaded onto a special train draped 
in black and purple that steamed slowly northwards across the arid South 
African landscape. Once it reached Rhodesia, it was transported across 
Matabeleland by mule train to a spectacular outcrop of rounded granite 
hills. On top of the most prominent of the rocky outcrops, a large hole had 
been carved out of the granite. The inscription on the Matopos tomb was as 
brief as it was unostentatious: Here lie the remains of Cecil John Rhodes. 
The Colossus had decided against a stone slab at Westminster Abbey 
alongside the likes of his imperial architect Herbert Baker. 

The mules transporting Rhodes’s coffin were probably hired from George 
Elcombe and Co. In all likelihood they were the ancestors of the feral mules 
my brother and I tried to catch, corral and ride as wild young boys. In those 
bygone days Rhodesia was still a ‘settler’s paradise’ and land could be had 
for a song. I'd been taught to regard Rhodes as ‘The Founder’, a guiding 
spirit in the shadowlands, something between God and Kipling’s ‘immense 
and brooding Spirit’, which Sarah Gertrude Millin vividly evoked: ‘A gun- 
carriage, drawn by twelve oxen, carried the coffin up the black slope of his 
hill. The hill was swarming with the Matabele he had won and betrayed and 
won again and succoured. “Our father is dead!” they cried, and gave him, 
alone of white men before or since, the royal salute of “Bayete!””’ 

Rudyard Kipling, deeply bonded to the Secret Society, gave momentum 
to the growing legend in his memorial poem, ‘The Burial’, that was read at 
the graveside by the bishop of Mashonaland: 


There, till the vision he foresaw 
Splendid and whole arise, 
And unimagined Empires draw 
To council ’neath his skies, 
The immense and brooding Spirit still 


Shall quicken and control. 
Living he was the land, and dead, 
His soul shall be her soul! 


Here was the Confession of Faith, expressed in verse form. 

Jameson had also embellished the legend by telling the crowd gathered 
outside the Muizenberg cottage that Rhodes’s last words were: ‘So much to 
do, so little done’ — or, as Sir Lewis Michell has it, ‘So little done, so much 
to do’. This became a catchphrase that was beaten into us almost daily at 
Churchill High School. Years later, I was cheered to discover that Rhodes’s 
actual last words, addressed to Johnny Grimmer, were rather more prosaic: 
‘Turn me over, Johnny.’ 

A post-mortem of sorts had been carried out on the corpse, and a few 
days later two contrasting versions of an autopsy report were produced. The 
first, by local doctor S.B. Syfret, confirmed the suspicions of other medical 
practitioners, including Jameson: a ‘large cardiac aneurysm which blocked 
the circulation’. The second report promised a ‘detailed letter’. To this day, 
the official autopsy lacks this letter, which somehow failed to reach 
Rhodes’s estate or any other archive. Coupled with the fact that the autopsy 
was conducted privately and informally and was never followed up with an 
official examination, this missing report has fuelled many a conspiracy 
theory. 

Various experts speculated at the time that Rhodes may have died of 
complications from syphilis — at the time a common cause of aneurysm; or 
perhaps from atrial fibrillation precipitated by a bout of malarial fever; or 
even from ‘a hole in the heart’. Lord Milner’s wife is said to have 
pronounced waspishly, ‘It was that woman that killed him.’ She may well 
have been right, considering the rages the defiant Princess Radziwill 
provoked, not to mention the chain-smoking and heavy drinking which 
accompanied Rhodes’s tantrums in the latter stage of his life. 

Unless that missing page from the autopsy turns up, history will remain 
ignorant as to the real facts of Rhodes’s death. In the months following his 
demise, his papers suffered a considerable cull — as indeed did the papers of 
Beit. The real truth about Rhodes became proscribed territory, and from the 
time he died the myth of Rhodes the Colossus, the Founder, the Immense 
and Brooding Spirit, began to rise from his lonely grave. And so, the real 
story of Rhodes may be said to begin with his death.! 


Paradoxically, perhaps, Rhodes’s death changed everything — and 
nothing. The institutions of the Secret Society expanded, and the 
anglicisation of South Africa went ahead under Milner far more efficiently 
than Rhodes could have imagined. There is clear evidence that Milner 
began immediately to transform the Secret Society into a more modern, far 
more complex, though still clandestine society of his own design. His task 
began with South Africa. He told the Foreign Office he would convert the 
Transvaal into a British domain where ‘British interests, British ideas and 
British education’ would prevail. He explains: ‘I attach the greatest 
importance of all to the increase in the British population. If ten years 
hence, there are three men of British race to two of Dutch, the country will 
be safe and prosperous. If there are three of Dutch and two of British we 
shall have perpetual difficulty.’ Years before, Rhodes had expressed similar 
sentiments in a letter to Lord Grey: ‘We shall never be safe until we occupy 
the soil equally with the Dutch.’ 

It is ironic that this arch-Anglophile and passionate imperialist had a 
German father, and was born in Germany. In 1854 Alfred Milner’s English 
mother gave birth to him in the Hessian town of Giesen. His early education 
was in Tubingen. From there he went to England, where he attended King’s 
College School, and from 1872 to 1876 he was a student at Oxford. Though 
only a year ahead of Rhodes, there is no evidence that Milner knew him as 
a student. The two were, however, subject to similar influences, in 
particular the political radicalism of Ruskin and Arnold Toynbee’s social 
Darwinism. While Rhodes subscribed only to certain elements of Ruskin’s 
thought, Milner was an acolyte, and he was also a devoted friend of 
Toynbee. In spite of their different personalities, Milner and Rhodes shared 
similar political attitudes. However, while Rhodes is remembered for the 
grandeur and scope, as well as the foolishness and cruelty, of his imperial 
vision, Milner is hardly remembered at all. His was a somewhat narrower 
vision — an imperial federation of British nations — yet it was no less 
ambitious. To achieve this, he trained a team of talented young men to run a 
newly envisioned Secret Society that would usher in a new world order. 

Rhodes’s ideal — his Secret Society — underwent a radical transformation. 
Carroll Quigley labels it the Milner Group, though at heart it was still the 
old Secret Society: ‘Of the six men whom Milner inherited from Rhodes? 
only one was young enough to become an active member of the Milner 
Group.’ Miulner’s trainee secretariat became known as the Milner 


Kindergarten, and R.S. Holland was initially the leading light of this 
otherwise shadowy group. It implemented the policies of the Society until 
Milner eventually came up with a new structure and a new name, a process 
which took a number of years. 

‘The character of the secret society and its personnel was changed after 
1902,’ Quigley confirms. ‘This was the result of the activities of Lord 
Milner. The death of Rhodes and the elimination of Stead gave the 
organization a much less melodramatic form while making it a much more 
potent political instrument.’ While Rothschild, Johnston, Hawksley, 
Rosebery, Jameson, Michell and Maguire all remained active, they became 
like the old Society of Helpers. The key players — Milner, Grey, Brett and 
Balfour — continued to form the core of the Society while Milner worked on 
the new structure. 

During this transformation of the Secret Society, Milner kept things 
covert and under strict control, so there is little hard evidence of its 
existence at this time. Indeed, those who contend that there never was any 
such society point to this particular period — which, if anything, was a time 
of maximum growth of the Secret Society. Liberated from Rhodes’s esoteric 
disciplinary structures, the new Milner Group was that much easier to join. 
Its inner circle included Abe Bailey, George Parkin, Lord Selborne, General 
Jan Christiaan Smuts, Arthur J. Glazebrook, Robert Henry Brand, Philip 
Kerr (Lord Lothian), Lionel Curtis, Geoffrey Dawson, historian and Liberal 
politician H.A.L. Fisher, Edward Grigg, Leopold Amery and Lord Astor.’ 
Having named its members, Quigley continues: ‘This circle we shall call 
the “inner core” or the “inner circle” of the Milner Group.’ He then 
produces long, meticulous lists, sorting the active members from the fellow 
travellers, and the Elect from the Initiates. While this new cadre was being 
recruited, Milner’s essential objectives remained remarkably close to those 
of Rhodes, incorporating many of the influences and ideas they had shared 
in their formative years. 
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To trace the origins of Milner’s recruitment of the new cadre, it is necessary 
to go back twenty years to 1873, when Milner’s time at Balliol overlapped 
with the term Rhodes spent at Oriel They would both have come into 
contact with the ideas of George Parkin, a Canadian who in 1873 spent a 


year at Balliol. While there, Parkin made a famous speech to the Oxford 
Union advocating ‘a closer union between England and her colonies’ in the 
form of an ‘imperial federation’.° 

Milner and Parkin became lifelong friends, and just before taking up his 
post in South Africa in 1897, Milner wrote to Parkin telling him that he had 
been ‘greatly influenced’ by his ideas, and that in his new position he would 
‘more than ever’ appreciate Parkin’s ‘enthusiasm and broad hopeful view of 
the Imperial future’. While this underlines Milner’s ongoing commitment to 
Rhodes’s vision, it also recalls Parkin’s Oxford Union address a quarter of a 
century previously, which itself repeats verbatim certain words and phrases 
in Rhodes’s Confession of Faith. 

Parkin became the first of Milner’s emissaries sent ‘on missions of 
propaganda throughout the Empire’. By the late 1890s, Parkin was 
working for an organisation known as the Imperial Defence League and had 
lectured on the topic in New Zealand, Australia and Canada. On a subsidy 
raised by Lord Rosebery and others, Parkin published Imperial Federation 
in 1892, and on 24 April 1893 Milner offered to form a group of 
imperialists who would finance Parkin’s work on a more stable basis. As a 
result, Parkin was paid an annual fee of £450 for three years to propagate 
globally the notion of ‘imperial solidarity’ — an enterprise Rhodes himself 
would surely have been party to. 

Certain early scholars of Rhodes who lacked the advantage of access to 
Brett’s Journals or Stead’s revelations after Rhodes’s death have suggested 
that this group of imperialists was the real Secret Society, and that Rhodes 
had in fact joined Milner, rather than the other way around. But that is not 
the case: Rhodes, Stead and Brett were hand in glove well before Brett 
eventually accompanied his friend Milner to South Africa to receive his 
posting. 

Other scholars have argued that the Secret Society died out with 
Rhodes’s death. Dr Frank Aydelotte, an authority on Rhodes’s wills, claims 
that in his sixth will ‘Rhodes abandons forever his youthful idea of a secret 
society’. Again this is wrong. While it is true that Rhodes’s last will does 
not contain the famous codicil announcing his ambitious intention to form 
his Secret Society, it did not need to: by then Milner and the others had for 
years been members of a secret society whose entire purpose was to bring 
about those imperial aims. The Rhodes Scholarship programme was the 
first outcome of Milner’s as yet unnamed secret society, though at a time 


when all the funding still came from Rhodes and Beit. Cape MP John X. 
Merriman, by no means an uncritical admirer of Rhodes, and probably the 
most objective observer of the man, had his own strong suspicions: ‘Rhodes 
left the residue of his vast estate for political purposes un-named. It is no 
doubt an attempt to realize some of Rhodes’s crazy meanderings to Stead 
about an order of millionaires on the basis of the Jesuits.’ 

In a note to Hawksley, after the drafting of his last will, Rhodes stated 
unequivocally that he wanted the best of his Rhodes Scholars spread around 
the globe to ‘maintain the Imperial thought’. And so, with Milner’s 
appointment of Parkin as organising secretary of the Rhodes Trust in 1902, 
there can be little doubt that the Rhodes Secret Society had seamlessly 
moved on under Milner, who was now its chief executive. Quigley astutely 
observes that ‘When Rhodes spoke to Stead in 1895 about the scholarships 
at Oxford, he did not abandon the society but continued to speak of it as the 
real power behind the scholarships.’ 

Milner slowly implemented changes. There were no instant executions — 
though he did cut all communication with Stead. Also, with the expanding 
hegemony many older members, such as Jameson, either took less active 
roles or assumed different roles. Alfred Beit and Abe Bailey both invested 
huge chunks of their fortunes in trusts supporting the new core activities of 
the Society, though their roles were also diminished. 

Jameson, who had already begun to shift allegiance to Milner in the last 
year of Rhodes’s life, led the Progressive Party to victory in the Cape, 
where he served as prime minister from 1904 to 1908. Important Afrikaners 
like Jan Smuts were brought in to the secret circle, and would in the future 
sit at Milner’s side. Jameson was made a baronet in 1911, thereby putting to 
an end any lingering doubts about where British sympathies for the raid 
really lay. By then, however, the Secret Society had already grown into a 
massive organisation spanning the world. 
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After Rhodes’s burial in Rhodesia, Milner’s first task was to bring the Boer 
War to an end. Boer generals like Jan Smuts decided they did not want to 
see their people living the lives of hill bandits and, however reluctantly, 
they came to the peace table. Milner himself had hastily sailed for England 
in November 1898, and by the time he returned to the Cape in February 


1899 he was fully assured of Chamberlain’s support for draconian measures 
against the Boers. Milner would have informed Chamberlain too that 
Rhodes was deteriorating, that Stead no longer had control of the Rhodes 
millions, and that significant Society members such as Jameson were 
coming over to his side. 

When the war was nearly won, Milner wrote to Chamberlain: ‘Bring out 
British settlers through government agencies in considerable numbers’ — 
which has the ring of a Secret Society diktat. He launched schemes to create 
what amounted to an English-speaking ‘Milner Youth’ in the Boer lands, 
telling Chamberlain: ‘Next to the composition of the population, the thing 
which matters most is its education. English should be the dominant 
language and Boer children should be taught from English books of “the 
right tone and spirit”. I attach special importance to school history books.’ 
Milner endowed English-speaking grammar and diocesan schools, known 
as the Milner Schools, in the Afrikaner heartlands of the Transvaal, 
particularly around Pretoria. These, along with schools like Rondebosch 
Boys’ High School in the Cape which Rhodes endowed, are still among the 
most prestigious schools in South Africa. 

Milner hired an imperialist, Edmund Sargant, as his director of education, 
and the latter employed only teachers who were prepared to affirm 
‘sympathy with the intention of the government to make the Orange River 
and Transvaal colonies permanently part of the British dominions’. During 
job interviews applicants were asked: ‘Will you use your best endeavours to 
reconcile all the Boer men, women and children ... to their new position as 
citizens of the British Empire?’ Milner remained loyal and true to 
everything Rhodes believed in, particularly his aim of making southern 
Africa ‘one dominion’. He confidently proclaimed: ‘A thoroughly British 
Transvaal will draw all South Africa after it ... Every new railway, every 
new school, every new settlement is a nail in the coffin of Boer 
nationalism.’ The legislative councils of both the Orange Free State and 
Transvaal were presided over by two former associates of Rhodes who 
would almost certainly have been initiated into the Secret Society: the 
aforementioned Percy FitzPatrick and his friend George Farrar from the 
Chamber of Mines. They had both supported Rhodes in the Jameson Raid 
and both were knighted. 

Milner had become something of a mandarin of Empire. Seeming to feel 
it was his lot to be unpopular, and increasingly so, he sensed that his 


position as high commissioner was threatened: ‘My accumulated 
unpopularity must ultimately lead to a change,’ he wrote to his family in 
England. ‘The whole question is, at what pace the unpopularity 
accumulates.’ He was still in intimate contact with the burgeoning British 
Secret Society, as 1s clear from Brett’s Journals, where, dating from 1891, 
there are no fewer than ten entries relating to Milner. Addressing Rosebery, 
Brett says: ‘I want you to see Alfred Milner who just now is here [Hôtel des 
Deux Mondes, Paris] then he returns to London. Such a charming fellow, 
with a “culte” [a feeling of worship] for you. Will you consent?’ As we 
already know, Brett himself had a culte for Archie Primrose, Lord 
Rosebery. 

A later entry in 1897 is revealing, not only concerning the state of 
Rhodes’s health but also about Brett’s relationship with Milner, who was 
just settling in to his job as high commissioner for South Africa: ‘I came up 
with Milner from Windsor this morning. He has a heavy job; and has to 
start de novo. The Committee [into the Jameson Raid] will leave few of the 
old gang on their legs. Alas! Rhodes was a pitiful object. Harcourt very 
sorry for him.’ Milner in turn wrote to Brett, expressing anxiety but also 
eagerness about his appointment: ‘So I will believe in the thing when I land 
at Cape Town. But I hope there will be no slip, for, though I know perfectly 
well that I may break my neck over it, I am wild to go.’ 

It was not long before his ‘accumulated unpopularity’ led to the change 
Milner had anticipated. This suited him, and it certainly suited the Boers. 
Their resentment had turned into bitter hatred, as the poet Eugène Marais 
observed: ‘We hate these people from the bottom of our hearts because they 
have besmirched our honourable name. It is not possible to forgive and 
even less forget.’ Throughout this period Milner remains something of an 
enigma. 

A prominent gossip of the time, Sir T.E. Fuller, mentions Milner only 
once in his Cecil Rhodes: A Monograph and Reminiscence, and that only in 
relation to a comment Milner made about Edmund Garrett, former editor of 
the Pall Mall Gazette who now edited Rhodes’s newspaper the Cape Times. 
Garrett was a great favourite of Milner’s as indeed he was of Rhodes. ‘He is 
good to look at,’ is what Milner allegedly said of Garrett, though it 1s more 
likely that this hints at Rhodes’s own feelings for Garrett. 

Still, the gossip about Milner’s sexual predilections persisted, despite his 
many female relationships with women such as the actress Catherine Duval 


and the writer Elinor Glyn. He also had a twenty-year friendship with Lady 
Violet Georgina Gascoyne-Cecil, whom he married just four years before 
his death. Margot Tennant, later accused in court of having lesbian 
relationships, seems to have enjoyed a somewhat ambivalent affair with 
Milner, entering into what Quigley describes as an ‘all too brief romantic 
interlude’ with him during his period as undersecretary of finance in Egypt. 
Milner’s liaison with young Margot, whom he first met at a Balliol dinner, 
was not nearly as brief as Quigley suggests, however. Quite clearly, Milner 
was not that shy, though he does seem to have had a somewhat odd attitude 
to women. 

The socially adept Margot had a sharp wit and even sharper claws, and 
was, together with her sister Laura, a leading light in a group known as The 
Souls.’ According to Quigley, The Souls ‘flitted about from one great 
country house to another or from one spectacular social event to another in 
the town houses of their elders’. This group of sexually adventurous 
aristocrats included several individuals already mentioned in this account. 
The relevance of this is that The Souls and many similar groups, including 
the Cliveden Set, have come under increasing scrutiny in recent years, 
following suggestions that a cadre of aesthetes, homosexual, bisexual and 
lesbian socialites dominated British society and politics in the first third of 
the twentieth century. Later, in 1918, when Milner was at the height of his 
power and influence and a member of the war cabinet, Margot — by then the 
wife of Prime Minister Herbert Asquith — was publicly attacked by a 
member of Parliament, Noel Pemberton Billing, who claimed that the 
nation’s war effort was being undermined by homosexuals in high places. 
Billing hinted that Margot Asquith herself was part of this homosexual 
clique. 

Billing was himself something of a national hero. After serving in the 
Boer War he went back to England, founded the company that produced the 
Spitfire fighter plane, was elected a member of Parliament, and then 
launched a political campaign and a magazine, The Imperialist, whose 
name was later changed to The Vigilante. Germany, he claimed, had 
infiltrated and tainted English society by blackmailing ‘47,000 highly 
placed British perverts’ — one of whom, he hinted, was Margot Asquith.’ 

However, to return to 1891: following the Balliol dinner, Milner arranged 
a subsequent meeting with Margot in Reading, deciding soon afterwards 
that he had fallen in love with her. But there was little time to pursue his 


suit, and so he travelled to Peeblesshire in Scotland where he hatched a plot 
with Margot’s mother. The family would visit him in Egypt. He had one last 
dinner with Margot at the House of Commons then returned to Cairo. 
Margot arrived with her family in October, and together they set off to see 
the sights of Egypt. The relationship between Margot and Milner apparently 
deepened, but Margot was not impressed by the antiquities, and even less 
by the flies, the heat and the squalor; she was homesick for the cool English 
countryside. When Milner took her on a trip to the Pyramids, where he 
proposed marriage, she turned him down and went home to marry Herbert 
Asquith, a widower with five children. 

Milner took his rejection well, observing drily to his friend, Philip 
Lyttelton Gell: ‘No bones broken. I have not been eaten by an ogress.’ 
Nevertheless, he apparently decided that at thirty-seven he had left marriage 
rather too late, and got down to what he did best: work. Many years later, 
his marriage to Lady Violet Cecil at the age of sixty-nine seemed a marriage 
of convenience. Still, the couple had in fact enjoyed a personal and political 
liaison for over twenty years. Violet Cecil was a woman to be reckoned 
with, particularly in those chauvinistic times. Indeed, she had her own close 
journalistic connections with Milner’s two other great loves, the Empire and 
Rhodes. 
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The marriage between Alfred Milner and Violet Cecil was also a conjoining 
of the ideals of the Secret Society. Violet Cecil was the clever daughter of 
Admiral Frederick Maxse, and her brother, General Sir Ivor Maxse, was, 
according to Quigley, ʻa good friend of Milner’s, and married to Mary 
Caroline Wyndham, daughter of Baron Leconfield and niece of Lord 
Rosebery’. 

Leopold, Violet Cecil’s second brother — who, before her, had edited the 
prestigious National Review — is listed among the prominent members of a 
dining club named the Coefficients, which Milner likewise joined when it 
was founded in 1902 by members of the Fabian Society. The club was a 
monthly forum for British socialist reformers in the Ruskin mould. Its 
members included at least five men who had been initiates of Rhodes’s 
Society of Friends, or the Society of the Elect: Leopold Amery; Liberal 
politician, lawyer and philosopher Richard Burdon Haldane; James Louis 


Garvin, newspaper editor; Edward Grey, éminence grise of British politics; 
and Sir Henry Birchenough, imperial civil servant. 

Violet Cecil’s first husband was Lord Edward Cecil, son of the British 
prime minister Lord Salisbury. A career soldier, Edward Cecil fought in 
both the Boer War and the First World War, and died on active service in 
1918. Violet Cecil exchanged letters with Lord Milner throughout his time 
in South Africa and was a regular guest at Rhodes’s table at Groote Schuur 
— and when Rhodes died it was she who had angrily pointed a finger at 
Catherine Radziwill, saying it was ‘that woman’ who had killed him. In 
1901 Violet Cecil established the Victorian League to promote Milner’s 
imperial vision, an act that hints at the deep and abiding devotion, both 
personal and political, that existed between them. 

Not a single act of impropriety stains Milner’s personal record — though 
on a political level he was never, as the Boers discovered, anything less than 
ruthless. Milner’s main interest was work. He put in many long hours with 
an enthusiasm that verged on zealotry. Inheriting Rhodes’s vast fortune 
apparently made no material difference to the way he lived his life. 

Rhodes had been astute in choosing the wily Milner to carry the torch. 
While there is a miasma of intrigue here, the sequence of events concerning 
Milner’s appointment as high commissioner to South Africa is clear and 
telling: Stead and Brett definitely had a hand in the matter, but the 
appointment only occurred after Chamberlain had learnt from Brett that 
Rhodes had the powerful backing of a secret society of which Brett himself 
was a core member. 

There were others in these shadowlands who would surely have been 
aware of Milner’s hidden political aims. If Chamberlain knew, then 
Rosebery must have known — indeed, Rosebery’s ties to the Secret Society 
are far clearer today than they were in those murky times. A series of letters 
and speeches have come to light which indicate with little equivocation 
Rosebery’s involvement in the Jameson Raid. 

These begin with Rosebery confiding to Lord Ripon that he himself had 
supported the raid, and cited his reasons: ‘We could not be unconcerned if 
British settlers [Uitlanders] should be shot down in conflicts caused by a 
persistent denial of their human rights.’ Soon after the raid, Rosebery told 
his close friend and Eton contemporary Edward Hamilton (then secretary to 
the Treasury) that he was worried about the damage the raid could do to the 
government because he had ‘the best reason to believe that there was truth 


in the rumours that in the Transvaal business, culminating in the raid, 
Chamberlain’s hands were not clean’. 

Furthermore, Rhodes had gone straight to Rosebery’s country house, 
Mentmore, when he arrived in England in 1895 to be made a privy 
councillor. Rhodes was especially pleased by the appointment, as he viewed 
the Privy Council, which included many colonial heads of state, as a model 
for his own imperial federation. And it was at Mentmore, Rosebery’s 
biographer Leo McKinstry claims, that Rhodes gave Rosebery an outline of 
his plan to support an Uitlander uprising in Johannesburg. McKinstry adds: 
‘Rhodes said later, that he felt it only fair to give this information in case it 
might affect his decision to appoint him to the Privy Council. Apparently 
Rosebery allayed his fears on the score: “Oh that’s alright, I’m a bit of a 
filibuster’ myself.” 

According to his close friend Hans Sauer, Rhodes later used this 
information — in particular the filibuster comment — as blackmail, which 
ensured that Rhodes largely survived the Committee of Inquiry into the 
Jameson Raid: ‘We also have a cat in the bag which let out would show that 
one of their big men knew all about it. The big man in question, Rhodes 
said, was Rosebery.’ Indeed, McKinstry claims that ‘Rosebery was the 
statesman Rhodes most admired’. 

In light of the above, it is reasonable to suggest that Rosebery was a de 
facto member of the Secret Society even if his instincts for avoiding the 
tedium of commitment precluded him from formalising this relationship. 
Small wonder, then, that the tortuous trial of Rhodes was described by W.T. 
Stead as ‘The Worshipful Company of Whitewashers’, but that after 
Rosebery’s career petered out at the turn of the century, he soon popped up 
again — as chairman of the newly formed Rhodes Trust! 

From this time on, the British government effectively became an 
Association of Helpers for the Secret Society, with Milner and Brett 
operating as a ginger group for matters imperial. Ten years hence that group 
would have a name, and ten years later still, while continuing to operate as 
a secret society, there would be one significant change: the unelected Milner 
would still be controlling things while working hand in glove with the 
prime minister, David Lloyd George. 


20 
Immortality 


The year before Rhodes passed away, Queen Victoria had died. In 1901 
Edward VII was left sitting nervously on the throne, surrounded by warring 
political factions — Liberals, Liberal Conservatives, Gladstonian Liberals, 
Unionists, Conservative Unionists, Free Traders, Home Rulers, and more! 

Edward had initially been confused by all this politics. Dominated by an 
imperious mother who regarded his libertine ways as the cause of his father 
Albert’s death, Edward had sought solace in the life of a playboy. It is 
estimated that, during the course of his life, he had fifty-five sexual liaisons; 
several women — among them Alice Keppel and Daisy Greville, Countess 
of Warwick — were, quite openly, Edward’s mistresses. 

Moreover, Edward, so far as we know, had not realised that Daisy 
Greville was a spy for W.T. Stead. She was among a league of intelligent 
socialites like Catherine Radziwill whom Stead conscripted to collect hot 
copy — often hot from the pillow. It is even possible that, like Flora Shaw of 
The Times, Daisy Greville was among the rare female initiates in the ever- 
evolving Secret Society. She recorded that after a talk with Stead she knew 
‘everything’ and had agreed to become ‘a silent worker for the cause’ — an 
admission that puts her in the secret Association of Helpers, at the very 
least. The ‘cause’ was, as she described it, a ‘reunion and reconciliation of 
the English-speaking universe so as to improve the world’; in this, there are 
distinct echoes of Rhodes’s Confession of Faith. Like Regy Brett, Daisy 
Greville spent much time with the King, who may well have been a Secret 
Society sympathiser. 

The new King inherited the government of Lord Salisbury who, at sixty- 
five, was ill and too old for the job. The new monarch had favoured his 
predecessor Archie Primrose, Lord Rosebery, whose honour he had 
defended when the latter was accused of sodomising the eldest son of the 
Marquess of Queensberry, for the job. But Rosebery, who disliked the hard 
grind of governance, had in any case retired from the political arena some 


years earlier. To make matters worse, Edward found himself stuck with a 
war in South Africa that seemingly could not be won. A bunch of Boer 
sharpshooters had the Empire’s supposedly invincible army pinned down in 
Africa, and their success — or obduracy — was encouraging Britain’s 
enemies in Europe, particularly the Germans. 

Help was at hand, however. King Edward’s mother had been greatly 
assisted in the last years of her life by an enigmatic courtier — no one could 
quite work out what exactly he did or how he was paid — whose name was 
Reginald Baliol Brett. And now this courtier made it his business to gain 
the confidence of her son too. Thus it was, and in one fell swoop — Stead’s 
fall from grace and Rhodes’s death — that Wallace’s notion of ‘four just 
men’ morphed into a potent pair, as Alfred Milner and Regy Brett became 
the two best-connected, most adept political manipulators of their age. 

As executor of Rhodes’s will, Milner had access to all Rhodes’s money. 
And as high commissioner he occupied a position at the heart of the action 
— and with control over the Anglo-Boer War. Moreover, he could count on 
the support of the now immensely powerful Secret Society. Brett, similarly 
backed, had the ear not only of the King but also of the foreign secretary 
Joseph Chamberlain. Even Winston Churchill wrote admiringly of 
Chamberlain’s political clout at this time, describing him as the man ‘who 
made the weather’. 
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Milner and Brett kept to the Secret Society’s political agenda, though they 
threw away most of the trappings, lifting the blanket of secrecy at the same 
time. None of the oaths, no secret signs, no draconian disciplines modelled 
on the Jesuits survived. These were replaced by a structure comprised of 
layers, with the top one being transparent and open to public scrutiny. From 
this time on, Milner and Brett in particular ceased to regard the evolved 
entity that was emerging as totally secret — though at its actual core the new 
cabal was no less secretive than before. It would, however, be infinitely 
more powerful. 

The top layer of the structure was the newly established Rhodes Trust. Its 
task was largely to administer a transparent and prestigious scholarship 
programme at Oxford, Rhodes’s alma mater, endowed from his gold and 
diamond fortune. Designed to provide immortality for Rhodes, this public 


programme — the Rhodes Scholarship programme — which had been created 
by Rhodes, Stead, Brett and Milner, as well as a few moneyed supporters 
like Abe Bailey and Alfred Beit, could obviously not be clandestine. 

Down the years, many thousands of words have been written about the 
Rhodes Scholarship programme and the great men it has educated — as 
indeed it continues to do. It has its own grand building in South Parks Road, 
Oxford, designed by Sir Herbert Baker, architect of Groote Schuur. Rhodes 
House has a huge meeting hall, and it houses important libraries as well as 
the offices of the Rhodes Trust. The letterhead of the Rhodes Trust is the 
Zimbabwe bird — a copy of the icon that Willie Posselt had stolen from 
Great Zimbabwe to decorate Groote Schuur. 

Alfred Milner built the trust, and after his unpopularity caught up with 
him in South Africa, he went back to England in 1905, where he retired 
from public life. Once again, Milner’s timing was immaculate. The Boer 
War had finally ended in an ignoble Boer surrender, and the English public 
was riding a tsunami of patriotic feeling. The heroes of the hour had all 
been Rhodes’s cronies: Kipling, who had immortalised the khaki-clad 
British Tommy; Lord Kitchener, who had bludgeoned the Boers into 
submission; and Alfred Milner, who somehow got the credit as the peace 
negotiator. 

In much the same way as Rhodes had returned to a hero’s welcome after 
the occupation of Mashonaland, Milner now returned to enthusiastic public 
acclaim. On the very day he disembarked he had an audience with King 
Edward VII, was made a Knight Commander of the British Empire and 
privy councillor, and was raised to the peerage as ‘Baron Milner of St 
James’s in the County of London and of Cape Town in the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope’. The next day he spoke at a luncheon given in his 
honour, and afterwards, answering journalists who asked whether, with 
more time and patience, the war might not have been averted, Milner shot 
back by suggesting it was impossible to ‘conciliate’ with Boer ‘panoplied 
hatred, insensate ambition, and invincible ignorance’. 

John Bull decided that Milner had saved the Empire, and henceforth he 
could do no wrong. He set to work refining the Rhodes Scholarships into a 
programme which provided young men from the colonies and ex-colonies 
with the necessary education to run Milner’s English-speaking and English- 
dominated Empire. There were also scholarships for Germans. Rhodes had 
visited Kaiser Wilhelm the year before, and the Kaiser had so admired 


Rhodes that he agreed to have English taught as a second language in 
German schools! Which fits, albeit ironically, with the original Secret 
Society ambition to build a global hegemony so powerful that war would no 
longer exist, and where English was the ‘winning ticket’. 

The idea of the scholarships did not in fact originate with Rhodes, or 
indeed Stead. Rhodes lifted it almost entirely from a journalist friend of 
theirs, J. Astley Cooper, who edited a jingoistic weekly called Greater 
Britain — its title somewhat oddly, perhaps, identical to that of the 
newspaper Catherine Radziwill had produced in Cape Town. In both his 
weekly and in a letter to The Times Astley Cooper wrote: ‘I suggest the 
foundation of national or imperial scholarships. There are none in existence 
yet.’ Setting up such scholarships throughout the Empire would ‘increase 
the goodwill and understanding of the Empire’. Stead, who records that he 
was consulted on the idea, suggested the inclusion of a few Americans also 
— which of course accommodated essential elements of the Confession of 
Faith. Cooper had also suggested that athletic prowess be a factor in the 
choice of candidates as ‘the future relationship of the various portions of the 
Empire rests chiefly in the hands of the young men of the Empire’ — an idea 
that had obviously appealed to Rhodes. 

What emerged from it all was a modernised and better-run version of the 
Secret Society, though it deviated not an iota from the key elements of 
Rhodes’s grand plan as outlined in the Confession of Faith. The mood of 
the nation masked the fact that, unlike similar scholarships such as the 
Carnegie Trust, the Rhodes Scholarship programme had a political purpose: 
with the assistance of Rhodes’s first lieutenant, Milner, the programme was 
still being directed from the grave. This is confirmed by one of Rhodes’s 
most intimate friends and undoubtedly a member of the Society’s inner 
circle in South Africa, Edmund Garrett. This is the same intimate who used 
to announce his presence at Groote Schuur by throwing pebbles at Rhodes’s 
window, and who, in an obituary in the Contemporary Review of 1902, 
asserted: ‘That idea of a sort of Jesuit-like Secret Society for the Promotion 
of the Empire, which for long he hugged and which — minus perhaps the 
secrecy and the Jesuitry — I know to have had a good deal of fascination for 
others among our contemporaries.’ This strongly implies that the Rhodes 
Secret Society was carried whole by Milner into the twentieth century, 
where a new team took it further to the future. 


Milner’s first job after Rhodes’s death was the creation of the Rhodes 
Trust to implement the Rhodes Scholarship programme. At the same time, 
Milner was rebuilding South Africa as an anglicised state, and ensuring that 
the Secret Society was a working entity. He did this by appointing George 
Parkin as its travelling ambassador, and by training the aforementioned elite 
secretariat known as the Milner Kindergarten. 

The criteria for Rhodes Scholarship candidates had also been redefined. 
An award ‘should not only be for literary attainments but also ... [for] 
character and social qualities ... especially being fond of field sports say 
cricket and football,’ with Rhodes insisting, ‘I do not want simply 
bookworms.’ He added a political codicil: a Rhodes Scholarship was for 
‘instilling into their minds the advantages of the colonies as well as to 
England for the retention of the Unity of the Empire’. To give Rhodes his 
due, he also specified that no student should be disqualified on account of 
religion or race. Women were originally excluded, although the relevant 
clause was later amended by the Rhodes Trust. 

Today, the Rhodes Trust website reads as follows: ‘The Rhodes 
Scholarship selection committees will be seeking young women and men of 
outstanding intellect, character, leadership, and commitment to service. The 
Rhodes Scholarships support students who demonstrate qualities likely to 
result in their becoming “leaders for the world’s future”.’ It further claims 
that ‘the Rhodes’ is the oldest and most prestigious international 
scholarship programme in the world, as it undoubtedly is. Rhodes is today 
widely regarded as having had feet of clay, yet his legacy is rock solid, and 
those who benefit from it are — however slightly — moulded in his image. 
Rhodes’s ‘leaders for the world’s future’ have, over the decades, exerted 
huge influence on our world, as will become clear in the pages that follow. 
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When Milner returned to England in 1905 he joined the ranks of the great 
Empire-builders — Clive of India, Gordon of Khartoum, Kitchener of the 
Nile, and several other men of their ilk. And, furthermore, Milner had every 
intention of leading ‘the world’s future’. However, not long after his 
triumphant return, Milner reverted to being simply Alfred Milner and all 
but vanished from public view. No one seemed to notice, or to care, that the 
Rhodes Trust and its glossy scholarship programme was just the tip of an 


iceberg of influence. The full spread of this influence only became apparent 
when the Rhodes Trust met for the first time in London. That very first 
meeting was held in May 1902 at the home of the former Liberal prime 
minister Lord Rosebery, who had taken Milner’s place as senior trustee — 
this because Milner was otherwise occupied at the post-war peace 
conference in Vereeniging. 

Rosebery comfortably presided over a meeting where the following 
familiar faces were present: Jameson, now head of the Progressive Party in 
South Africa and soon-to-be prime minister of the Cape; Earl Grey, the 
British South Africa Company director now serving as administrator of 
Rhodesia; Alfred Beit, Rhodes’s friend and financier; Sir Lewis Michell, 
Rhodes’s banker; and Bouchier Hawksley, his lawyer. This was still very 
much the Secret Society of old. The only significant names missing from 
the group are those of Regy Brett and the allegedly disloyal W.T. Stead. 
Brett generally remained undercover to ensure the continuance of the 
uniquely clandestine relationship he enjoyed with British monarchs. 
Nevertheless, he managed to remain active in the evolved Society and also 
to maintain his loyalty to Milner. 

Now that Rhodes was dead, W.T. Stead makes a surprise return to the 
scene, suggesting that his split with Milner was not quite as absolute as has 
been suggested. It is as well to recall that as late as 1898, Rhodes was still 
giving Stead orders, instructing him to stand by Milner: ‘Always trust 
Milner. You don’t know what you have got in him.’ And later, knowing 
Stead’s opposition to the Boer War was absolute: ‘You support Milner in 
any measure that he may take short of war. I make no such limitation. I 
support Milner absolutely without reserve. If he says peace, I say peace; if 
he says war, I say war. Whatever happens I say ditto to Milner.’ 

It is clear that Stead continued to enjoy a close relationship with the 
Rhodes Trust — even going so far as to try, with two of its clerical staff, to 
reach Rhodes in the hereafter. He had taken two of the secretaries from the 
trust to a seance where a medium apparently announced — on behalf of the 
dead Rhodes — that Rhodes’s one regret was that he had not followed the 
advice of his greatest friend, Stead! Unsurprisingly, Stead penned the first 
‘biography’ of Rhodes, titled: 


THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF CECIL JOHN RHODES 
WITH ELUCIDATORY NOTES TO WHICH ARE ADDED SOME 


CHAPTERS DESCRIBING THE POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
IDEAS OF THE TESTATOR 
Edited by W.T. STEAD 


This 215-page book was opportunistically published in 1902 by Stead’s 
own Review of Reviews Press, and its ‘elucidatory notes’ contained, 
needless to say, much material lauding Stead himself. By the time the book 
was published, the first Rhodes Scholarships — including tuition at Oxford 
for one to three years, full board and lodging, and a travel allowance to and 
from the furthest reaches of Empire — were already in place, and from there 
the trust developed into a tree whose branches span the globe. 
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In 1902 Alfred Milner had the world at his feet: favoured by the King, he 
would remain thus the entire period Regy Brett was the court whisperer — 
from the time of Edward VII to George V, Milner was already a viscount, 
and could easily have chosen any government position he desired. He had 
access to all of Rhodes’s money, with no interest in spending it on himself 
or a family. And there were other fortunes too — those of Beit and Bailey — 
which he could dispose of as he wished. He enjoyed the absolute support of 
the British foreign secretary, the prime minister, the former prime minister, 
as well as a vast circle of influential and wealthy friends, most bonded to 
him in one form or other, including through the mutating Secret Society. 

In South Africa, Milner’s rule over the Boers was absolute, and he had 
begun his assault on their nascent national identity. Having secretly trained 
his Kindergarten, he sent them back to England to manage the Secret 
Society’s metamorphosis into an organisation which he hoped would realise 
Rhodes’s dreams on the international stage. 

And then, seemingly out of the blue and after wintering with Milner in 
South Africa in 1902—03, the foreign secretary, Joseph Chamberlain, put his 
career on the line: he launched a ferocious political campaign to promote 
colonial tariff preferences, a scheme that would make the products of the 
self-governing colonies of the Empire cheaper than imports from other 
countries. Known as imperial preferences, the scheme reached out across 
the world, seeking to give the lands of the Empire most-favoured status. It 
was an idea obviously favoured by the Secret Society. 


But events were to follow which left Alfred Milner with a lifelong 
contempt for politicians. He never fully believed in democratic government 
again, apparently deciding that a dedicated, hand-picked and trained elite 
were far better equipped to run a country’s affairs. Indeed, Milner may even 
have triggered, however inadvertently, the ensuing events, which would 
eventually cost Chamberlain and Prime Minister Balfour their jobs. 

Things came to a head in 1903, when Chamberlain and the issue of 
imperial preferences were challenged in Parliament. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, C.T. Ritchie, supported the free trade ideas of leading 
economists of the time, and was vigorously opposed to any preferential 
import scheme. 

Balfour, who headed the shaky Conservative-Unionist coalition 
government, lost his nerve. He had previously promised Chamberlain full 
support for his campaign but, faced with the Ritchie putsch, he switched 
sides. It was not only Chamberlain who felt betrayed, but also the Secret 
Society. There was talk of calling back Rosebery, but Rosebery would have 
none of it. His last stint as prime minister had been extremely stressful, with 
the result that he now had chronic insomnia. Chamberlain’s sense of 
betrayal was compounded by the fact that the year before, at the Colonial 
Conference, Canada had given imperial preferences its outright support. But 
Balfour’s position remained ambivalent, and that September Chamberlain 
broke with Balfour and committed himself to run alone for imperial 
preferences. 

The entire episode may well have been a bloodless coup attempt on the 
part of the Secret Society, hoping to gain control of the British government. 
Whatever the case, there is one indisputable fact: Chamberlain had Milner’s 
support, and the timing suggests that he may have decided, after talks with 
Milner (i.e. the Secret Society) in South Africa, to risk his political future 
by going it alone on the issue of imperial preferences. 

All summer long, Balfour had stalled the imperial preference debate — 
until, on 9 September, Chamberlain’s letter of resignation arrived. While at 
first agreeing to keep the letter secret, Balfour then attempted a devious 
manoeuvre that would have seen Chamberlain’s son, Austen, elected to the 
cabinet in place of Ritchie. Austen could then lobby for his father’s imperial 
tariff policy and Chamberlain’s eventual return to government. This, 
however, led to a welter of resignations as the free traders locked horns with 
the imperial preference lobby. 


With renewed energy, Chamberlain threw himself into his campaign. He 
addressed vast crowds across the length and breadth of the country, 
extolling the virtues of imperial preference and suggesting that Ritchie’s 
free trade policies threatened British industry. He hit the headlines, and his 
ideas received much support from the press. So hard did he campaign that 
his health began to fail and he was forced to take a two-month holiday in 
February 1904. By then the acrimony had become intense, with the two 
sides virtually irreconcilable. Deciding that the government was irreparably 
split, Balfour resigned in November 1905. In what was surely more than 
mere coincidence, Milner promptly resigned his position in South Africa 
and hurried back to England. His return was undeniably linked to deep 
concerns about the state of British politics and the future of the Empire. 

Following Balfour’s resignation, the Liberals took over. They were led by 
a relatively unknown friend of Rosebery’s, Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
However, his health also collapsed, and Campbell-Bannerman died just 
nineteen days after resigning in 1908 in favour of Herbert Asquith. 
Chamberlain’s own ill health persisted, and in 1906 he suffered a disabling 
stroke. All this was bad news for Milner and the Secret Society, and seemed 
to represent its first failed venture into imperial politics. Though embittered, 
the stoic Milner soldiered on. 

On the surface, Milner showed little or no concern for the rise and fall in 
the fortunes of Chamberlain. Milner apparently had come home to early 
retirement and to rest on well-earned laurels. His only duties were running 
the Rhodes Trust and the scholarship programme for his late friend Cecil 
Rhodes, both of which he managed admirably. He also took on several 
directorships, and in 1906 was appointed director of the Joint Stock Bank 
and also of the Rio Tinto Mining Group. The banking job, arranged by 
Nathan Rothschild, was Milner’s apprenticeship into the massively wealthy 
world of finance, particularly Jewish finance, where he would continue to 
be active. 
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To determine the extent of Milner’s continued clandestine involvement 
during this period, it is necessary, however, to revisit that fateful year of 
1902. Joseph Chamberlain, as foreign secretary, had, somewhat 
surprisingly, agreed to a meeting with a certain Theodor Herzl, a pioneer 


Zionist who was at the time touring Europe. Herzl’s quest was to establish a 
Jewish state, and for years he had organised meetings of the Zionist 
Congress and met with Jewish millionaires. Among these were the 
Rothschilds, one of whom — presumably unbeknown to Herzl — had, along 
with Alfred Milner, just been made executor of Rhodes’s latest will. Despite 
his persistence, Herzl’s efforts so far were singularly unsuccessful. It was at 
a meeting in April — while Milner was in London collecting his peerage — 
that Foreign Secretary Chamberlain, in an apparently surprise gesture, 
offered Herzl the territory of Uganda as a Jewish homeland! 

This bizarre, long-forgotten moment in British colonial history gains 
fresh significance when it is considered in the context of the Secret Society, 
which was vitally interested in north-central Africa. Together with Kenya, 
this was territory that Rhodes required for his Cape to Cairo railway; it was 
also part of the terra incognita that he had commissioned Little Johnston to 
explore — and where the latter had already laid out the rail-link directly 
south of Uganda. 

Uganda at this time was at the heart of the ‘scramble’ for the central part 
of Africa. The French wanted it because they thought it would give them 
control of the headwaters of the Nile — and thus of ‘British’ Egypt. The 
Germans were in Tanganyika, just a march away from the Great Lakes 
region. When the offer to the Zionists was not taken up, Britain began to 
build the ‘Lunatic Line’ from Kenya to Uganda with the purpose of moving 
troops efficiently to central Africa where the Great Lakes, believed to be the 
source of the Nile, were attracting so much attention. For the Secret Society, 
the Uganda plan would have been an ideal solution: a grateful ‘Zion’ in 
central Africa, dependent on the likes of Nathan Rothschild, and with 
Rhodes’s railway running all the way down Africa. 

From a contemporary perspective it seems inconceivable that cool, 
secretive Alfred Milner was involved in a scheme this lunatic, which 
envisaged the equivalent of today’s state of Israel helping to steer the Secret 
Society’s imperial plan. Yet Milner never gave up on it. Exactly a decade 
after the initiative to establish a homeland for the Jews, and long after 
Uganda had been forgotten, Arthur Balfour made the following declaration: 
‘His Majesty’s government view with favour the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use their best endeavours 
to facilitate the achievement of this object.’ 


As we now know, this ‘Balfour’ Declaration, which effectively created 
the state of Israel — putting Balfour in the ambit of the Secret Society — was 
in fact written by Alfred Milner. Ever loyal to the Rothschilds, Milner had 
apparently never stopped searching for a site for the Jewish homeland, or 
for land to build the railway line to Cairo. And all the while he kept his 
Rothschild contacts warm — the London venue for the first meeting of the 
Rhodes Trust was, of course, the palatial mansion leased by Lord Rosebery, 
who was by then wedded to fabulously wealthy Hannah Rothschild. 
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Viscount Milner was in fact appalled at the infighting surrounding the 
demise of the Balfour government and the controversy around 
Chamberlain’s attempt to bond the Empire with preferential tariffs. He now 
saw his job as the protection of England and the Empire — if necessary from 
its own rotten governments. In 1902, writing to an old friend, Sir Clinton 
Dawkins, Milner declared: ‘Two things constantly strike me. One the 
soundness of the British nation as a whole, contrasting with the rottenness 
of political parties.’ That same year he repeated this to George Parkin, his 
imperial emissary: ‘I am strongly impressed by two things; one that the 
heart of the nation is sound, and secondly that our constitution and methods 
are antiquated and bad.’ Two years later he declared to Sir Lewis Michell: 
‘Representative government has its merits, no doubt, but the influence of 
representative assemblies organised on the party system, upon 
administrations — “government” in the true sense of the word — is almost 
universally bad.’ 

Milner had clearly had enough of democracy. He set out to discover 
whether the world, particularly his beloved Empire, might not be better 
served by an autocracy, though one that respected certain liberal ideals. The 
solution was rule by his Secret Society, itself supported by a clandestine 
cadre of aesthetically inclined and intellectually able civil servants recruited 
in the main from All Souls College — an outstanding group of men all 
trained in his own image! 


21 
The Kindergarten 


It is no small irony that almost the first recruit to Milner’s Kindergarten was 
John Buchan, bestselling author of spy thrillers like The Thirty-Nine Steps, 
which featured secret agents, secret societies up to no good, and mysterious 
masterminds attempting to control the world as they all played the Great 
Game. 

Buchan’s first novel, Prester John, featured a secret society which 
attempted to overthrow the rule of law in South Africa, where Buchan 
himself served for a while as Milner’s personal private secretary. The term 
‘Kindergarten’ had been used to describe loyal young recruits like Buchan. 
Having been trained and tested in minor civil service jobs in South Africa, 
Milner then sent them back to England where they oversaw the evolving 
Secret Society while keenly anticipating illustrious careers. 

John Buchan is an excellent example of the type. Having served his 
apprenticeship with Milner, he rose through the ranks of the colonial civil 
service and ended up governor general of Canada. Acclaimed author he 
may have been — The Thirty-Nine Steps has never been out of print — but 
first and foremost he was a Milner proconsul and a star pupil of the 
Kindergarten. At first, Milner’s critics used the term sarcastically, but later 
on they used it somewhat fearfully. Kindergarteners were known for their 
loyalty. They never broke ranks, and with few exceptions they remained 
dyed-in-the-wool imperialists. Milner’s character calls were similar to those 
of Rhodes — and loyalty was all. 

Milner began to train the Kindergarten at around the turn of the 
nineteenth century, when Rhodes was noticeably ageing and Milner himself 
had been nominated as Rhodes’s executive heir. All mention of a secret 
society had been dropped from the last two wills, and the Rhodes Trust and 
the Rhodes Scholarships became the public face of the Secret Society. It 
was at this point that Milner began to transform the Society, eventually 
rebranding it and renaming it. 


Close scrutiny of the Kindergarten and the Rhodes Scholarship 
programme reveals that the former was designed to produce clones of 
Milner, and the latter to produce clones of Rhodes. Both programmes 
proved a huge success, and in the several years before the new Secret 
Society was ready they each produced precisely what Milner needed: the 
Kindergarten cultivated a steady flow of superb single-minded 
administrators, and the Rhodes Scholarship programme provided a stream 
of well-educated English-speakers equipped to run the Empire that Milner 
had in mind. 

The Kindergarten was a true elite, hand-picked by Milner largely from 
Oxford’s most learned college, All Souls. Patrick Duncan, later Sir Patrick, 
and later still governor general of South Africa, was an early Kindergarten 
recruit who died in 1943. One of his many obituaries read: 


Duncan became the doyen of this band of brothers, Milner’s young 
men, who were nicknamed, The Kindergarten, then in the first flush of 
youthful enthusiasm. It is a fast aging and dwindling band now; but it 
has played a part in the Union of South Africa colonies. For forty years 
and more, so far as the vicissitudes of life have allowed, it has kept 
together; and always, while looking up to Lord Milner and to his 
successor in South Africa, the late Lord Selborne, as its political Chief, 
has revered Patrick Duncan as the Captain of the band. 


Some intriguing points emerge when one reads between these lines. The 
first relates to the term ‘band of brothers’, which was the phrase Rhodes 
always used to describe the young men with whom he had ‘messed’ in 
Kimberley, and from whose numbers the first Secret Society was formed. 
The second point relates to the fact that, some forty years after Rhodes died, 
this band of brothers was still operative, though now as ‘Milner’s Men’. 
Carroll Quigley has compiled a list of Milner’s Men! consisting of the 
twenty-three most successful Kindergarten members — all of whom had 
served a stint in South Africa. The following are especially important to the 
story of the Secret Society: 

Philip Kerr (later Lord Lothian) progressed rapidly through the British 
civil service via the Chancellery of the Duchy of Lancaster, and eventually 
ended up as British ambassador to Washington. 


Robert Brand (later Lord Brand), close friend of Kerr, came from a line 
of public servants, started his Kindergarten service in 1902, and 
subsequently sat on numerous diplomatic commissions. A banker, he was 
instrumental in arranging enormous loans from Lazards and Lloyds for the 
purposes of post-war reconstruction, and was deputy chairman of the 
British Mission in Washington. He married Phyllis Langhorne, sister of 
Nancy Astor, thereby gaining entry to the Cliveden Set — which, as later 
chapters reveal, played an influential role in the progress of the Secret 
Society. 

Geoffrey Dawson was Milner’s private secretary in South Africa from 
1901. He was editor of the Johannesburg Star, and also editor of The Times 
for six years, from 1912 to 1918, and again from 1922 to 1941. In the 
interim period of nigh on twenty years, he served as a director of Rhodes’s 
Consolidated Gold Fields Ltd. His obituary in The Times said: ‘To none was 
Milner’s heart more wholly given than to Dawson; the sympathy between 
the older and the younger man was almost that of father and son.’ 

Lionel Curtis enjoyed the reputation of being the oracle of the group, 
having authored many erudite works that had massive influence across the 
Empire. When he finished his stint in South Africa he became interested in 
India, and, like George Parkin, he toured the world as a roving ambassador 
for the Secret Society. Curtis proposed in 1913 that the name of the British 
Empire be changed to ‘Commonwealth of Nations’, thus signalling a 
foundational shift in the very identity of the Secret Society. 

Milner’s Men also included Douglas Orme, William Hitchins, Richard 
Feetham, John Dove, Basil Williams, Hugh Wyndham, George F. Fiddes, 
John Hanbury-Williams, S.O. Walrond, Fabian Ware and William Flavelle 
Monypenny. A random selection from this list reveals the calibre of the 
group, its consistent excellence. Richard Feetham became a judge of the 
Supreme Court in South Africa. John Hanbury-Williams, who went to 
South Africa as Milner’s military secretary, was later chief of the British 
military mission to Russia (1914-17), serving as a major general. He was 
also a marshal in the diplomatic corps, and equerry to three successive 
kings of England. William Hitchins served first on commissions in 
Rhodesia and India, then as chairman of the giant Cammell Laird 
shipbuilding company, and, together with Brand, established the Canadian 
munitions industry. 


And so it goes, like ripples from a pebble thrown in a global pond. Those 
who had been Kindergarten-trained in South Africa under either Milner or 
his chosen successor, Lord Selborne, could expect important civil service 
commissions in various parts of the Empire, as well as directorships and 
chairs in important companies and banks, and proconsulships or 
ambassadorships, as well as prestigious marriage alliances. Wyndham, for 
example, married Maud Lyttleton, daughter of Viscount Cobham, thus 
becoming brother-in-law to Sir Ivor Maxse (Lady Milner’s brother) and a 
relative of Lord Rosebery. 
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Milner’s evolved Secret Society did not change fundamentally. According 
to Quigley, ‘There was no change in goals.’ Furthermore, ‘There was little 
change in methods. In fact both of these were modified more by Lord 
Lothian and his friends after Milner’s death than they were by Milner after 
Rhodes’s death. Rhodes and Milner were aiming at the same goals and had 
been for twenty-five years.’ 

So when Milner went home, in his view to rescue an ailing England, he 
had a superb civil service waiting in the wings, ready and willing to return 
from South Africa to jobs he had already begun to find for them, and eager 
to help form a new Secret Society. What Milner found in England, however, 
was infinitely worse than anything he had imagined. 

The golden age of Edwardianism was in full swing — as indeed was the 
seemingly uncontrollable libido of the King. To Milner it seemed that 
British politicians — drawn mostly from the aristocracy, rich landowners and 
a growing pool of industrial moguls — were aping the dubious morality of 
the monarch, and doing so openly. And at the head of it all was that flawed 
genius, Archie Primrose, Lord Rosebery, a man incapable of sustaining any 
kind of commitment, not even to the Secret Society. Archie Primrose 
dabbled in almost everything but committed himself to almost nothing. 

A brilliant orator, Rosebery drove his Liberal colleagues to despair: he 
refused to commit to being prime minister when it was perfectly clear that 
no one else had the charisma or requisite qualities for the task. His 
Rothschild wife Hannah had brought him a dowry so large that he could 
buy anything he desired. She also put up with anything Archie did — or did 
not do. Theirs was perhaps the most successful of the ‘Buccaneer’ Anglo- 


American marriages, where a ‘landed gent’ traded his title for the fortune of 
an American bride. Though Hannah Rothschild was ridiculously rich and 
bright as a button, she was reputed to be rather plain. Rosebery’s 
unreliability is well illustrated by the occasion when, at Milner’s urging, he 
agreed to be chairman of the Imperial Federation League, only to avoid the 
next two annual general meetings when he realised how much work was 
involved. 

There were also the much-discussed affairs: Rosebery is alleged to have 
engaged in long-term correspondence with known pederasts such as 
William Johnson Cory and Regy Brett. Ahead of the Wilde trials, tongues 
wagged too about the relationship between Rosebery and Lord Drumlanrig, 
elder brother of Bosie Douglas, Wilde’s boyfriend. Eventually, discretion 
was thrown to the winds when an Oxford don, Sir Edmund Backhouse, 
claimed in his memoir that he had enjoyed nights of ‘lingering and 
protracted copulation’ at Barnbougle Castle, Rosebery’s private retreat. 
McKinstry — Rosebery’s biographer — questions the veracity of this claim, 
pointing out that there is no mention of Backhouse in Rosebery’s diaries. 
This omission is not surprising, however: any such mention might have put 
the pair alongside Oscar Wilde on the treadmill at Reading Gaol. 

Brett records in his Journals that Milner confessed his deep concerns not 
only about the state of the country, but also its politicians: ‘There is 
something unnatural, uncanny and unwholesome in the condition of our 
party.’ Even the adoring Brett was eventually telling Rosebery to mend his 
ways and to alter certain of his political attitudes. It is unlikely that a 
courtier would have been in a position to issue such a warning to a prime 
minister had they not been part of a far more intimate and clandestine cadre. 
Indeed, Brett hints at its existence when he warns Rosebery about the 
importance of ‘aloofness’ as he engages in political battles: ‘If you are 
going to carry on the fight, it can only be by conquering first the sympathies 
of the rank and file of the party and grouping round you a faithful and 
intimate group of Praetorians.’ I have few doubts who these praetorians 
might have been. 

This correspondence had begun many years before Rosebery became 
openly involved in the Secret Society — a connection that is evidenced by 
the fact that he chaired meetings at his London home which Milner, Brett, 
Jameson and lesser devotees like Rothschild and Hawksley attended. 
Rosebery must surely have known that these early meetings of the Rhodes 


Trust were de facto meetings of the Secret Society, not to mention those 
attended by other associates, one of whom was the notorious Loulou 
Harcourt. Brett’s daughter Dorothy had angrily reported that Harcourt — her 
‘rapist’ — was ‘a sex maniac ... as bad with boys as with girls’. She accused 
Harcourt of having a voracious sexual appetite: ‘It isn’t that he is in love. It 
is just ungovernable Sex desire for both sexes.” It is a sad fact that Brett 
made it clear to his daughter that she was not to make a fuss as that would 
cause embarrassment to his powerful friend. 

The King himself was an infamous model of licentiousness. Prince 
Bertie, now Edward VII, was a philanderer whose pious public face was 
defended by the press baron W.T. Stead — who nevertheless titillated his 
readers with campaigns like the child-prostitution scandal, and was himself 
not averse to flirtations and sexual liaisons.* Debauchery had, of course, 
roamed the corridors of power in previous eras, and would certainly not 
cease to do so after Edward’s demise, yet this era was unique for its 
predatory libertines. 

The protégés of the pederastic Eton tutor William Johnson Cory included 
up-and-coming politicians practising imperial policies. At the very least, 
this made them influential associates of Milner’s evolving Secret Society. 
Foremost among this group was Charles Wood, Lord Halifax, whose son 
Edward would become the King’s favourite and, arguably, Britain’s most 
famous politician — ahead even of Winston Churchill. Then there was Lord 
Curzon, whose boyhood dalliance with Oscar Browning — another Eton 
master and close friend of Cory’s — was instrumental in the two masters 
eventually being ‘let go’ from Eton. Some of Cory’s protégés were 
members of Chat, a club he formed; they likewise became active supporters 
of the Secret Society, and included three prime ministers, Archie Primrose, 
Arthur Balfour and Herbert Asquith. Other members were Henry Scott 
Holland, a professor of Oxford, Howard Overing Sturgis, a friend of Frank 
Harris’s, John Verschoyle, and Reginald Brett, all long-term devotees of 
Cory. 

For all their moral dubiousness, these men went on to become the elite 
thinkers of Britain, academics or politicians of immense power and 
influence. Lord Curzon, who eventually made two lucrative Buccaneer 
marriages (and had an affair with Elinor Glyn) was made viceroy of India, 
joined the war cabinet with Milner in Lloyd George’s government, and 
served on the Imperial War Committee controlled by Maurice Hankey. 


At the turn of the century, Milner, who was a good deal more moral than 
most, tried to combat what he saw as the negative political situation by 
attempting to stimulate Rosebery’s fading career. Milner reminded his 
friend of his commitment to imperialism and of their shared Ruskinian 
radicalism. Rosebery rallied, and went on to make the following fervent 
declaration in 1895: 


If a Liberal Imperialist means that I am a Liberal who is passionately 
attached to the Empire, if it means as I believe it does, that I am a 
Liberal who believes that the Empire is best maintained upon the 
widest democracy and that the voice is most powerful when it 
represents the greatest number of persons and subjects — if those are 
accurate descriptions of what Liberal Imperialist is, then I am a Liberal 
Imperialist. 


But Milner learnt that these were nothing more than gilded words. A year 
later, Rosebery quit as Liberal prime minister and never fully supported the 
party again. Milner then scraped together what was left of Rosebery’s 
loyalty and fading energy, and made him chairman of the Rhodes Trust. 

Milner had not yet reached the point where he could control the prime 
minister — and nor had he yet put himself forward for the job — but his new 
group of friends now included several people who had once held the 
position. Consequently, within a year they were all meeting at Rosebery’s 
mansion in Berkeley Square where, apart from Rhodes Trust business, 
Milner’s latest catchphrase, ‘a new world order’, would often be aired. The 
atmosphere began to reek of intrigue. 

A glance at some of the names of those who came under Milner’s thrall, 
and their subsequent career paths, is instructive: Leo Amery, formerly of the 
Kindergarten, rose to the position of colonial secretary in Britain, and when 
Milner died, he took the reins of the Secret Society; Stanley Baldwin? was 
three times prime minister of Britain; Geoffrey Dawson was for several 
decades editor of The Times; H.A.L. Fisher rose to become royal 
commissioner of India and warden of New College, Oxford; Edward 
Peacock, a Canadian, became an international financier at Barings Bank 
and a director of the Bank of England; Philip Kerr, who had worked under 
Milner in Johannesburg, ran Lloyd George’s prime ministerial office and 
was later appointed ambassador to the United States of America. Quigley 


cogently observes: ‘If we look at the list of Rhodes Trustees we see the 
Milner Group always had complete control. In the 1930s the group was 
stabilised for a long period as Amery, Baldwin, Fisher, Dawson, Holland 
and Peacock, with Philip Kerr, Lord Lothian, as secretary. Six of these 
seven were of the Milner Group, four from the inner core.’ Of those 
mentioned here, Philip Kerr is the one to watch: an early member of the 
Milner Kindergarten, and one of its more radical reformers, he went on to 
play a pivotal role in the development of the Secret Society. But Milner 
could still not see a clear way forward which would keep faith with his dead 
mentor’s Confession. By 1902, the policies of both Liberals and Tories were 
already beginning to move away from the notion of Empire held dear by 
Rhodes. Up-and-coming Liberals like David Lloyd George had not even 
supported the Empire when it went to war — the Boer War, Milner’s war! 
Where would it all end? 

It is clear that Milner decided that, for the foreseeable future and with the 
enormous resources at his disposal,° his Kindergarten had the potential to 
run a federated Empire. For that, however, he would need a steady flow of 
talent — the best that British universities had to offer. Not for the first time, 
Milner went talent-spotting in Oxford. He initially placed the Rhodes Trust 
in the secure hands of George Parkin, who had been a roving commissioner 
for the Secret Society since 1885. Some two decades later, in 1902, he 
became organising secretary for the Rhodes Trust, where he continued to 
work with Milner for the next twenty years. 

Others were similarly woven by Milner into the changing tapestry of the 
Secret Society. Philip Lyttelton Gell, who had first made acquaintance with 
Milner at King’s College in London, went up with him to Balliol. In 1884 
Milner appointed Gell first chairman of Toynbee Hall — a social initiative in 
the East End of London that attempted to close the gap between rich and 
poor. Just five years later, Milner made Gell a director of Rhodes’s British 
South Africa Company, and in his twenty-six-year tenure Gell was 
president three times. 

Milner himself seemed to have settled into a kind of neo-Jesuit existence. 
Intellectually, at least, he lived his life in accordance with precepts in a 
diary entry from his Oxford days: ‘One cannot have everything. I am a poor 
man and must choose between public usefulness and private happiness. I 
choose the former, or rather, I choose to strive for it.’ 


While the period 1905—1911 is sometimes referred to as ‘Milner’s lost 
years’, he was in fact hard at work with close associates such as Parkin and 
Kerr. It could be said they were reconceptualising the Nietzschean notion of 
a Superman as a super bureaucrat: a man of superior intellect, loyal to the 
last, who lived together with other supermen in a cabal, resistant to the 
temptations of fame, flesh and financial fortune. Simply put, Milner was 
creating modern-day knights in shining armour. Aptly, he went in search of 
his supermen at the College of the Souls of all Faithful People, better 
known as All Souls. Oxford students who obtain ‘Firsts’ are eligible to 
apply for the few fellowships available at All Souls. A New Statesman 
journalist once observed: ‘If intelligence can be measured by exams, the All 
Souls people by examination are the cleverest in the country.’ 

A seven-year All Souls fellowship is today worth about £15,000 per 
annum, with free board and lodging. In the first half of the twentieth 
century there were just 150 Fellows. In 1903 Milner recruited Edward 
Wood, Lord Halifax. The latter’s biographer, Andrew Roberts, states: ‘It is 
safe to assert that the Fellow of All Souls is a man marked out for a position 
of authority in public life, and there is no surprise if he reaches the summit 
of power, but only disappointment if he falls short of the opportunities that 
are set out before him.’ 

Fellows of All Souls soon began to predominate in the Kindergarten. In 
his biography, founder member John Buchan lists his closest friends at 
Oxford as Hilaire Belloc, F.E. Smith (later Lord Birkenhead), John Simon, 
Leo Amery, T.A. Nelson, Arthur Salter, Bron Lucas, Edward Wood and 
Raymond Asquith. Of this group, five would eventually be Fellows of All 
Souls, and four would become core members of Milner’s nascent Secret 
Society. The group eventually expanded to some twenty-five names. Each 
individual reached some degree of fame, with some occupying cabinet posts 
and positions in the civil service, while most were knighted, with more than 
half obtaining peerages. There were also influential Kindergarten sub- 
groups, and among these was the ‘group of seven’ who controlled and 
edited The Times after 1912. 

In the meantime, the money continued to roll in. Alfred Beit died 
childless in 1906, leaving a far larger fortune than his mentor Rhodes. Beit’s 
special interest in the Secret Society’s imperial plan was railways — a mode 
of transportation which would link British territories, ultimately joining the 
Cape to Cairo. Beit’s first bequest to the Beit Railway Trust was £1,200,000 


— an enormous sum at the time. He also provided Oxford with a Beit 
Professorship and a Beit Lectureship in colonial history. So generous was 
the endowment that it provided an income far in excess of the needs of the 
two chairs, and was subsequently steered by Milner to other imperial 
projects, all of his choosing. 

Beit also gave money to the Bodleian Library in Oxford for books on 
colonial history. When, in 1929, the Rhodes Trust built itself a grand home 
in Oxford, these books were relocated to Rhodes House, thus becoming the 
Bodleian Library of Commonwealth and African Studies. The Beit 
Professorship also moved to offices and a lecture hall at Rhodes House. 
Although these endowments ostensibly included independent members on 
their governing boards, the Milner Group retained actual control. By 1910, 
for example, the Beit Professorship was controlled by a board which 
included several Oxford dons, as well as Milner, Amery and Fisher. Three 
of these dons held ex officio fellowships at All Souls — where Milner now 
exerted great influence. So, Milner effectively controlled the votes of five 
of the seven ‘electors’ to the Beit Professorship. 

Within a year of Rhodes’s death, Milner had transformed his theories for 
an evolved Secret Society into fully functional programmes which were 
steadily producing the two groups he needed: a cadre that was obtaining 
useful experience in Africa in order to go on to administer the Empire; and 
Rhodes Scholarship graduates, bright young colonials from Oxford who 
would go home to lead their countries along the same imperial lines.’ 

A key person in Milner’s evolving viewpoint was Arnold Toynbee, who 
eventually became his closest friend. While Toynbee had popularised the 
term ‘industrial revolution’, he also defended an ‘elect’ class of society. 
Milner accommodated these contradictions, as is clear from his later 
support of Toynbee Hall — he in fact came very close to committing himself 
to a life’s work of pioneering socialism. And then Milner made a 
momentous decision. In the early 1900s he joined a dining club, a 
clandestine group with distinctly socialist leanings: the aforementioned 
Coefficients. Founded by radical early Fabians Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
this group reveals much about Milner’s evolving politics. 

The Coefficients met monthly, and its members constituted a formidable 
group. In addition to Leopold Amery and rising political stars Richard 
Haldane and Edward Grey, the club included journalist James Garvin, later 
editor of the Observer, and Leopold Maxse, editor of the National Review. 


Among its number were luminaries like Halford John Mackinder, a 
geographer, politician and director of the London School of Economics; the 
philosopher Bertrand Russell; and the novelist H.G. Wells. By 1905, 
Edward Grey would be foreign secretary, holding on to the job until 1916 — 
the longest continuous tenure for this office in Britain. 

The Coefficients lasted six years, eventually splitting up in 1909 when 
Secret Society politics began to conflict with the beliefs and aims of certain 
members, and political differences began to show. Bertrand Russell, for 
example, resigned from the Coefficients after a row with Edward Grey over 
the imperial tariff issue. Amery invited those Coefficients supporting tariff 
reform — i.e. Secret Society policy — to form a new club, the Compatriots. 

But none of this really mattered. Milner had used the Coefficients and the 
Compatriots as sounding boards for the Secret Society that he, with Rhodes, 
his ghostly mentor, had been planning for years. Via a series of secret 
meetings in the depths of rural Wales, surrounded by his Kindergarten, he 
now readied himself to announce its name. 


22 
Knights in Shining Armour 


Milner chose a name for the transformed Secret Society that was based on 
England’s most revered cabal: King Arthur’s Knights of the Round Table. 
And so, in 1909, Rhodes’s Society was refashioned and renamed the Round 
Table. Its set-up conferences were serendipitously held at a country house 
just up the road from Arthur’s mythical Camelot at Tintagel, and were by 
invitation only. Members of the Kindergarten were brought back to England 
to help run the new organisation. 

Round Table principles reflected certain ideas propounded by the 
Coefficients and Amery’s Compatriots, as well as a group called the Twelve 
Wise Men founded by Sidney Webb, whose members, Webb insisted, 
should be ‘kept unconnected with any person’s name or party allegiance’. 
Secrecy was still imperative for socialists and imperialists alike. 

The declared aims of Milner’s Round Table were no less ambitious than 
the ideas in the Confession of Faith, though they were far more worldly and 
workmanlike. Milner intended not only to continue Rhodes’s schemes, but 
to enlarge them so that they encompassed the globe. So convincing was 
Milner’s leadership and commitment that his acolytes devoted their lives to 
the implementation of his plan. 

Extremely secretive at first, Milner’s Round Table gradually opened up 
as it expanded throughout the Empire. It continues to survive, though the 
twenty-first-century version barely resembles the original. According to the 
Round Table website, members ‘have fun, get involved with the local 
community, learn new skills, make friends and build trusted contacts’. 
Significantly, that same website still finds it necessary to declare: ‘We are 
not a secret society.’ That Milner created the Round Table to echo Rhodes’s 
ideals is no long a matter of debate. 
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The founder members of the elite group that eventually established the 
Round Table were a collective known as the Kindergarten. They lived 
fraternally in a house in Johannesburg, ‘messing’ in much the same way as 
Rhodes had with his band of brothers in Kimberley. Rhodes’s close friend, 
the journalist Edmund Garrett, had hinted that something like the Round 
Table, an inclusive ‘unformed party’, was under consideration at the time: 
‘Rhodes and Milner both number themselves of that great unformed party 
which is neither the ins nor the outs ... which I believe when it comes by a 
soul and a voice, will prove to include the majority of the British in Britain 
and a still greater majority of the British overseas.’ 

Milner himself indicated that a group like the Round Table was already in 
his mind when he retired to England. In a letter to F.H. Congdon, in which 
he turned down what he probably perceived as a ‘too public’ post — 
president of the Imperial Federal League — Milner hinted at a group that 
might function to ameliorate conditions in a world that had become 
increasingly alarming, and where ‘injurious’ politics was ‘lauded to the 
skies from year’s end to year’s end’. The situation could only be reversed 
through ‘a powerful body of men — and it would have to be very powerful — 
determined at all times and under all circumstances to vote and work, 
regardless of every other circumstance, against the man or party who played 
fast and loose with the cause’. Milner’s letter confirms his despair 
concerning British attitudes to Empire, and his single-minded determination 
to do something about it. It also advocates the establishment of a dedicated 
body that would be far more powerful than the four just men of Wallace’s 
eponymous novel. 

Milner was fast returning to his Ruskinian roots, and his friendship with 
Arnold Toynbee focused his socialist leanings. Following the historian’s 
untimely death, Milner delivered his tribute, Arnold Toynbee: A 
Reminiscence, at Toynbee Hall. In it, he outlined principles that guided his 
own life and underpinned the newly formed Round Table organisation: 


If by socialism you mean Collectivism, the abolition of individual 
property, then Toynbee was no socialist. On the other hand he was 
convinced of the necessity for social reorganisation. The industrial 
revolution had shattered the old system of society [which] left to itself 
can not right itself. Salvation could only come through deliberate 


corporate effort inspired by moral ideas, guided by the scientific study 
of economic laws. 


What is clear from all this is that Milner had been a secret society unto 
himself — a radical conservative concealing a fairly radical socialist. The 
Secret Society which, together with Rhodes, Brett and Stead, he had helped 
build, had suited Milner well; all four men wished to be just — though each, 
for his own reasons, needed the cover of secrecy. However, unlike Rhodes, 
Brett and Stead, Milner knew that British society would not accept rule by 
cabals. So he set out to create a society in which four just men (only rarely 
did more than four run it full-time) lived dual lives, shielded by the outer 
layers of a semi-secret hegemony — the Rhodes Trust, the Rhodes 
Scholarship programme and, in time, the Round Table. 

So complex a security structure was not easy to maintain — Brett broke 
cover frequently — and a significant breach occurred in 1906, when John 
Buchan published A Lodge in the Wilderness. In the preface to this strange 
novel, Buchan pays tribute to ‘the brilliant minds of the Round Table’ — 
though Milner only went public with the Round Table three years later, in 
1909. A Lodge in the Wilderness is a fictitious tale about a conference held 
at a lodge in East Africa where eighteen delegates, of whom nine were 
women, exchange views on various issues relating to the future of the 
Empire. It is as if Buchan is debating Milner’s plan to rule the Empire 
through the agency of a secret society. Of all Milner’s acolytes, Buchan was 
the most sceptical concerning the practicability of imperial federation. This 
may well account for the fact that he left Milner’s service the same year he 
aired his doubts in his novel, and took up a publishing career instead. Yet 
despite this, Buchan’s devotion to Milner never wavered, as this extract 
from his autobiography indicates: 


Milner was the most selfless man I have ever known. He thought of his 
work and his cause, much of his colleagues, never of himself. He was 
simply not interested in what attracts common ambition. He could not 
be bribed, for there was nothing on the globe wherewith to bribe him; 
or deterred by personal criticism for he cared not at all for personal 
fame; and it would have been as easy to bully the solar system, since 
he did not know the meaning of fear. 


Buchan balances this accolade by pointing out an imperfection: ‘He cut 
himself off from some of the emollients of life. Consequently, the perfect 
administrator was a less perfect diplomatist.’ Despite his qualms, Buchan 
remained in the Milner camp, and continued his friendship with Haldane 
and Grey, both champions of federated Empire. 

A Lodge in the Wilderness is especially revealing if the luxury lodge in 
East Africa is substituted with a wealthy estate in Wales — a scenario 
suggesting the actual manner in which the Round Table was ‘mooted’. A 
select few guests at a secret rendezvous cleverly captures the tone of the 
early clandestine meetings of the Round Table. Buchan, who was extremely 
religious, seemed to regard Milner as a prophet-like figure surrounded by 
disciples in search of enlightenment in the wilderness. His eulogy reflects 
his admiration of an imperialism that bordered on the evangelical: it was 
not enough simply to believe in the cause, one had to go out into the world 
and proselytise. And that was the real mission of the Round Table, as will 
soon become apparent. 

One of the prime tasks at the Welsh country estate moot had been to work 
out how the Rhodes charities and the generous donations of a Randlord,' 
Abe Bailey, might be used to fund the Round Table. Philip Kerr became its 
secretary, assisted in time by Lord Brand. Lionel Curtis, whose support for 
imperial federation verged on the fanatical, set off as a kind of ambassador- 
at-large to set up the new structure in countries throughout the world. He 
was accompanied by Kerr, and their project was funded by Milner. In this 
way, Round Tables were soon established in South Africa, Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, and later in India. A new publication, funded by Abe 
Bailey, was established to further propagate the aims of the organisation. It 
was called The Round Table, with the subtitle A Quarterly Review of the 
Politics of the British Empire.’ 

How this new structure worked is illustrated by Curtis’s first efforts, 
conducted in New Zealand, to form an independent plan for a united 
Empire. Curtis’s memorandum on the subject was distributed to five study 
groups who were provided with blank sheets for written comments. Based 
on this feedback, Curtis and Kerr produced a comprehensive report on the 
viability of the venture, and this draft was then returned to the study groups 
as the basis of a final report. In 1910, five such ‘think tanks’ were set up in 
Australia, Canada and England. 
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That The Round Table was the mouthpiece of Milner’s new Secret Society 
was never in dispute. Philip Kerr, who had edited The State, the 
Kindergarten’s propaganda journal in South Africa, also edited The Round 
Table. During the Second World War, The Round Table was published from 
the headquarters of the Rhodes Trust and Rhodes Scholarship programme, 
Rhodes House in Oxford. The atmosphere of secrecy was endemic: the 
magazine never named its editor, leader-writer or even its correspondents. 
Nonetheless, it was immensely influential (quite likely because those in the 
know politically knew who was behind it). The first issue of what would 
eventually become a quarterly magazine was published on 15 November 
1910, and featured not a single name of any contributor. This anonymity 
has been maintained, and is justified on the grounds that anonymity gives 
the contributor greater independence and freedom. 

It did not pretend to be a popular magazine, responsive to public opinion. 
With strong financial support from Milner, Rhodes and other Randlords, the 
magazine was a conduit for a narrow set of views, mostly those of Milner, 
Curtis and Kerr. Curtis wrote in 1920: ‘A large quarterly like The Round 
Table is not intended so much for the average reader, as for those who write 
for the average reader,’ thereby echoing Milner’s Ruskinian ideal of a 
liberal autocracy. Milner had found a vehicle for his knights to do their 
good works, and for decision-makers to get word of this, while himself 
sticking to the shadows. And so, in the not-too-distant future, Milner would 
accompany his knights to the back garden of Downing Street — and he 
would see the government of Lloyd George through its darkest hour. 

Milner was much influenced by Frederick Scott Oliver, who had ‘a real 
and enduring influence on political thought’, according to Buchan. In his 
1906 biography Alexander Hamilton, Oliver put forward the blueprints of 
the Federalists of the early United States as a model for a federated British 
Empire. The book came to the notice of Milner and was widely consulted 
by the Kindergarten. Using the nom de plume ‘Pacificus’, Oliver wrote 
numerous political articles for The Times. These articles, which first 
appeared in May 1910, outlined his federalist ideas, especially his proposal 
for the establishment of separate parliaments in the United Kingdom to deal 
with purely local issues. A supreme parliament would be responsible for 
national and imperial concerns. 


Oliver had attended the meetings at Plas Newydd in Wales, and he 
maintained a keen interest in the affairs of the Round Table. He became a 
member of the movement’s central forum, the moot, and helped edit The 
Round Table. He was also an anonymous contributor to the magazine. 
Oliver shared Milner’s dislike of the politics of the day, and claimed to 
despise democracy. He is best remembered for the part he played in the 
Monday Night Cabal, an intrigue that had Round Table support and brought 
Milner out of hiding and into the government of Lloyd George. 

Running parallel with this political activity was Milner’s plan to take 
over the most influential part of the British press with the help of Regy 
Brett. By now Brett was firmly entrenched as the most influential courtier 
in the land, and these two spheres of activity were soon intricately 
enmeshed. Milner’s special relationship with The Times had a long and 
secret history. Its colonial correspondent, Flora Shaw, working through 
Moberly Bell, had acted as Rhodes’s agent throughout the Jameson Raid 
and the Boer War. Milner also had the sympathetic ear of All Souls Fellow 
George Buckle, who was editor of The Times from 1884 to 1912. Leo 
Amery had been connected to the paper ever since 1889, and Regy Brett 
was offered a directorship in 1908. Kindergarten graduate W.E. Grigg, a 
staff writer from 1903 to 1905, ran the imperial department from 1908 to 
1913. 

Geoffrey Dawson was chief correspondent in South Africa for five years, 
from 1905, becoming editor soon after the Round Table was formed. The 
Round Table sustained this relationship until Dawson retired in 1941. The 
connection had in fact been strengthened in 1919 when the owner, Lord 
Northcliffe, had a row with Dawson over the influence of Round Table 
policies on the newspaper’s content. Under Dawson, The Times was a 
small-circulation paper aimed at the decision-making elite, while 
Northcliffe wanted a more egalitarian spread that would be more profitable. 
Dawson, merely the tip of an iceberg of influence, won the battle, as the 
Round Table called in its rich friends, who by now included the Astors. 
They simply went ahead and bought the paper, and restored Dawson to the 
editorship — a position he held for the next twenty years. The deal was 
engineered by Milnerite economist Lord Brand, who had married Phyllis, 
sister of the first female member of the British Parliament, Nancy Astor. 

Stead creeps briefly back into the tale through the ubiquitous Flora Shaw. 
In 1902, at the age of fifty, she became Lady Lugard, having married Sir 


Frederick Lugard, a colonial proconsul whose influence rivalled even that 
of Milner. A spy, secret agent and brilliant journalist, Shaw had, like Milner, 
learnt her journalistic skills from Stead and her politics from Ruskin. And, 
like Milner, she had worked with the poor at Toynbee Hall. Far from being 
an opportunistic journalist assigned to the Rhodes camp, Flora Shaw was 
‘of the faith’. Later on, and despite her support of the Jameson Raid, she 
was made a Dame of the British Empire. 

Carroll Quigley credits Lady Lugard with playing a decidedly significant 
role in the Secret Society: 


The second person to come into the Milner group from The Times was 
Lady Lugard, who was probably a member of Rhodes’s secret society 
on The Times and appears to have been passing from The Times to the 
Milner Group, when she was really passing from the society to the 
Milner Group. She and her husband are of great significance in the 
latter organization. 


Never before has it been suggested that Flora Shaw, in the run-up to the 
Jameson Raid, was first and foremost a member of the Secret Society, with 
her role as Times correspondent being secondary. Quigley may well be 
right. It is an equally rare implication that the future Lady Lugard had, for 
most of her life, put political activism above her journalism. With all this, it 
should also be remembered that it was Flora Shaw herself who wrote the 
fulsome sketch of Rhodes for the llth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 
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From 1909, whether individually or collectively, members of Milner’s 
Round Table devoted their time and energy to influencing British and 
imperial policy, including foreign policy cooperation between Britain and 
the self-governing dominions, as well as the push for independence in 
southern Ireland, constitutional reform in India and elsewhere, and the 
forging of an Anglo-American partnership. Articles from The Round Table 
magazine in these early years reveal imperialist thinking at its most 
jingoistic, albeit completely consistent with the attitudes of the majority of 
decision-makers of the early twentieth century. ‘The people must first be 


trained to understand and practice the chief principles of commonwealth, 
namely the supremacy of law and the subjection of the motives of material 
gain to the sense of duty to the interests of the community as a whole,’ 
Lionel Curtis piously observed from Rhodes House. 

Echoes of George Bernard Shaw’s Man and Superman and the early 
Fabian belief that a ruling class was essential, provided it was benign, 
abound in these early editions of The Round Table. The idea of democracy 
was treated with open suspicion, and the imperialists even toyed with 
national socialism. In reality, Milner and the Fabians preferred the flip side 
of that coin, namely social nationalism, or jingoism as it was more 
commonly known. In time, certain members of the group, notably Dawson 
and Kerr, would, together with Lord Halifax and Neville Chamberlain, 
become infamous for their advocacy of appeasement with Hitler and Nazi 
Germany. Nevertheless, in these early days both The Round Table and The 
Times were anti-German in outlook. 

An anonymous article entitled ‘The Ethics of Empire’ — penned, 
presumably by Kerr or Milner, and published in The Round Table — 
condemns motivations such as ‘self aggrandizement and greed’. Instead, 
‘duty’ is put forward as ‘a motive power’ in the lives of Empire-builders. 
Commenting on this article, Quigley, though no great admirer of the Round 
Table, concedes: ‘They were convinced that the British Empire was the 
supreme moral achievement of man. The Milner Group is a standing 
refutation of the Marxist/Leninist interpretation of imperialism. Its members 
were motivated only slightly by materialistic incentives, and not at all by 
the desire to preserve or extend capitalism.’ 

Milner, poised at the centre of these events at the start of the new century, 
could already sense the winds of change gusting around the Empire. Again, 
Germany featured large in his concerns. ‘The existing parliaments are too 
small,’ he wrote in 1901, ‘and so are the existing statesmen they produce. 
Until we get a real Imperial Council with control of all our world business, 
we shall get nothing.’ And a decade later, Milner was ready. 

The Kindergarten had provided him with an elite administration he could 
rely on: Oxford men, the crème de la crème. The model for an imperial 
federation had been tested in South Africa, and Milner anticipated that 
rapprochement might even be possible with America — indeed, there were 
those in the Round Table who were mooting the American constitution as a 
working model for the imperial state envisaged by Milner. And if the 


British were unable to produce the politicians needed not only to sustain but 
also expand the Empire, then he, together with his hand-picked and devoted 
corps of administrators, would do it for them. Through Brett he had the ear 
of the King, and through the Astors and Dawson he enjoyed the 
commanding influence of The Times, the Observer and the Pall Mall 
Gazette.’ 

Perhaps there is more to all this in terms of hidden ambitions than meets 
the eye. Alfred Milner had already saved the Empire from defeat in the 
Boer War, which Britain never expected to lose. Together with his 
Kindergarten, he had then gone on to govern a country (South Africa) five 
times the size of Britain. And now he was universally recognised as Lord 
Milner — the greatest imperial proconsul of his time. Did Milner perhaps 
contemplate leading this new empire? It was, after all, a federation of 
countries at least a thousand times the size of England, and where English — 
Rhodes’s winning ticket in the lottery of life — might be the first language. 
One thing is certain: Milner definitely had the wherewithal. Thanks to Cecil 
Rhodes, there were millions in the bank — with millions more coming in 
from Beit, Barnato and Bailey, and unlimited credit from the Rothschilds, 
the Barings, the Lazards and the Astors. Even American bankers were 
joining the Game. 

Small wonder, then, that Alfred Milner strode into the new century with 
such confidence, determined to rid the Empire of ‘rottenness’, and 
committed to the idea of establishing a new world order. 
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The New World Order 


Mention the phrase ‘new world order’ today, and you will immediately feel 
a frisson, a sense of disquiet about secret elites and totalitarianism in the 
free world. At the start of the twentieth century, however, the phrase was 
simply a rallying call for reformists — whether political figures like Alfred 
Milner or writers like George Bernard Shaw. 

The term was usefully defined by William Lyon Mackenzie King, long- 
serving premier of Canada, who already had considerable experience of the 
burgeoning Round Table. At a dinner party in New York during the Great 
War, Mackenzie King envisioned a future characterised by unity and a new 
order that promoted peace and freedom: ‘When victory and peace came the 
peoples of the British Commonwealth and of the United States would be 
united more closely than ever — as all the nations who have united in the 
defence of freedom would remain united in the defence of mankind.’ 

These ideas clearly reflect Round Table dogma and Rhodes’s Confession 
of Faith. Milner’s new world order was no longer the unrealistic dream of 
an ageing British imperial proconsul. The Round Table was on the march, 
and indeed it was well on the way to its destination. Mackenzie King was 
addressing the Pilgrims Society, an elite British-American dining club that 
still exists today, and which maintains an air of secrecy. Set up in 1902 in 
London, and supported in part by Milner and the Rhodes legacies, its 
patrons include members of the British royal family. The society has two 
branches, one in New York and one in London. When Mackenzie made his 
speech in New York it was well received by its influential and wealthy 
audience. 

For the most senior of the Round Tablers, Lionel Curtis and Philip Kerr, 
the early years of the twentieth century were spent in pursuance of a new 
world order, backed by Milner via the Rhodes Trust, much of which was 
invested in activities on North American soil. Milner’s presence was felt at 
all meetings of the trust and deliberations concerning the Rhodes 


Scholarship programme, which was soon recognised as the most prestigious 
in the world. It was especially useful in advancing Milner’s hidden agenda, 
and providing cover for his activities. On the face of it, the trust was 
nothing more than a group of venerable gentlemen chaired by the former 
prime minister, Lord Rosebery, administering a huge non-political charity. 
Few people bothered to look beyond that. Yet the old hierarchy of the 
Secret Society — Milner, Jameson, Grey, Michell, Beit and Hawksley — were 
still there, focusing on huge tracts of the African continent that Rhodes had 
acquired, and which were now devoted to advancing the goals of Milner’s 
Secret Society. 

Rhodes owned vast acreages in Rhodesia, Bechuanaland and South 
Africa, with many properties being equal in size to some of the smaller 
English shires. He cultivated much of this land, growing vines, fruit, 
deciduous crops and wheat, and he also raised cattle. And all the while his 
mining companies continued to pump wealth from the depths of the earth. 
Then there were the dynamite factories, mines of several kinds producing 
copper, asbestos and zinc, ‘model’ farms, and, oddly, a number of hostels 
built to accommodate women in places like Kimberley and Malmesbury; in 
addition, there were the various schools and universities with their large 
endowments, and the Smartt Syndicate, a scheme — one of the first to use 
irrigation — for putting English settlers on vacated Boer land, which, though 
unpopular with the locals, functioned until the 1950s. Rhodes’s money was 
well spent. Jameson used £20,000, which was a huge sum at the time, to 
establish his Progressive Party and to fund his successful bid for the 
premiership of the Cape. And Lord Rosebery administered a special 
imperial fund for assisted emigration to the colonies.! 

Milner’s broader influences were hidden from public view. To all 
appearances, he had little involvement, for example, in Chamberlain’s 
campaign for imperial preferences, even though the stakes were high for 
him. The campaign had turned into a leadership battle, and, had ill health 
not brought Chamberlain down, it may well have delivered a sympathetic 
British prime minister to Milner’s hands. His friend, indeed acolyte, Lord 
Selborne, was overseeing the political situation in South Africa, with the 
old Boer republics and the grumbling Afrikaners toeing the line. The 
youngest, most ambitious — and visionary — of their generals, Jan Smuts, 
worked with Milner’s men to achieve the union they hoped would be a 
model for an Empire federation. 


But the real goal was America. Lionel Curtis’s most important contact in 
the United States was the historian Louis Beers, who, in 1912, became the 
first US Round Table member who was not a British subject. His status is 
confirmed in a biographical article in The Round Table, which also points 
out that Beers had written articles correcting what he perceived to be 
misconceptions in American textbooks about the British Empire. While 
agreeing with the Round Table’s aims, Beers categorically stated that 
Americans would never sign up to a conventional federation with the 
British Empire. He rejected the outrageous aim at the core of Rhodes’s 
Confession of Faith, and so Milner and the Round Table began to seek ways 
around it. From 1915 to 1918 Beers was appointed — anonymously, of 
course — American correspondent for The Round Table magazine, and he 
also promoted the organisation’s aims in the American press. In the 
Political Science Quarterly, Beers describes Milner as ‘the intellectual 
leader of the most progressive school of imperial thought throughout the 
Empire’. 

Many influential Americans became de facto members of the Round 
Table. They included Isaiah Bowman, who taught at Harvard and Yale, 
eventually becoming director of the American Geographical Society; 
Thomas W. Lamont, a graduate of Harvard, who in 1910 became a partner 
of J.P. Morgan & Co., and later endowed the famous Lamont Library; 
Whitney H. Shepardson, an early Rhodes Scholar, became an immensely 
wealthy lawyer, businessman and wartime diplomat, who eventually headed 
the Secret Intelligence Branch of the United States Office of Strategic 
Services (OSS), which gathered intelligence via a network in Asia, Europe 
and the Middle East. 

As in Britain, the Round Table entrenched itself in the American press. 
Walter Lippmann, twice winner of the Pulitzer Prize for journalism, was a 
clandestine proponent of Round Table ideology. Erwin D. Canham, who 
was editor of the Christian Science Monitor for twenty-four years, backed 
the Round Table and wrote in its support. Milner’s close friend, Lord 
Edward Grey, a founder member of the Round Table, was, during his tenure 
as British ambassador to America, an anonymous correspondent for the 
Monitor. 
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At this point Milner was concentrating on America, and so the 
aforementioned Pilgrims Society bears closer scrutiny. The original society 
came into being in London in 1902 (followed a year later by a club in New 
York); it was in many ways analogous to the Compatriots Club set up by 
Leo Amery after the Coefficients was deemed not sufficiently committed to 
the imperialist project or to Chamberlain’s imperial trade preferences 
campaign. 

It was initially a clandestine club whose members comprised the very 
rich, including Round Tabler Robert Brand of Lazards Bank, as well as the 
Astors and Charles Dawes, who, together with Milner, set up the financial 
rescue of post—First World War Germany. The Pilgrim influence on 
international affairs has always been as an old boys’ club for the WASP 
elite, relying on the prestige of its invited speakers. The society’s somewhat 
ominous motto is Hic et Ubique — Here and Everywhere. 

Wholly beloved of conspiracy theorists, the Pilgrims Society is not so 
secretive today (indeed, Queen Elizabeth is its patron). Nevertheless, it 
remains somewhat wary of disclosing information regarding 
communication between Pilgrims in Britain and America — at least when 
they are not breaking bread together. The names of those who dine at the 
club, as well as those of famous guests and speakers such as the Canadian 
prime minister — and, more recently, Prince Andrew — are mostly reported 
in the press. The society’s membership has never been less than extremely 
influential, and includes many who have randomly been encountered in 
these pages: Alfred Beit, J.P. Morgan, Nelson Rockefeller, the Du Ponts and 
W. Averell Harriman. Other notables are General Haig, General George C. 
Marshall, US secretary of state Dean Acheson, US presidents Harry Truman 
and Gerald Ford, and Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 

Though the decline of the Pilgrims Society has echoed that of the Round 
Table as a famous cabal, impressive monuments remain to its wealth and 
power and the scope of its original ambitions. Bush House, home of the 
BBC in central London, was built in 1919 by a New York Pilgrim, Irving T. 
Bush. Cut from Portland stone at a cost of $10 million, it was at the time the 
most expensive building in the world. Arthur Balfour, on duty for the 
Round Table, opened the building in 1925; it would serve as an emporium 
to promote transatlantic goods, and as a monument to the blossoming 
Anglo-American entente. Dispelling any doubts as to its purpose, standing 
before Bush House is a large statue of two semi-nude men holding aloft the 


torch of liberty while supporting two shields, one emblazoned with lions, 
and the other with eagles. An inscription reads: ‘To the friendship of 
English-speaking people.’ 

Sadly, the spirit of cooperation depicted by the monument soon faltered, 
as did the largely favourable press enjoyed by the Pilgrims Society. Indeed, 
as America lapsed back into isolationism between the wars, even a 
respected structure such as the Rhodes Scholarship programme became the 
target of attacks. This represents another of those occasions where the 
Secret Society had grown arrogant or impatient and pushed its luck with the 
press. In one of a series of insightful articles published in the Chicago 
Herald Tribune, William Fulton observes that ‘Rhodes scholars dominate 
the United States department of state, which directs the doling out of 
billions in foreign aid, with the United Kingdom getting the major share. 
The savants also hold down important positions in the economic 
cooperation administration, mutual defense assistance program, and other 
foreign handout setups.’ 

This kind of allegation revived the suspicion that the Round Table was a 
clandestine cadre with imperial ambitions which would resurrect a kind of 
Pax Britannica. Fulton put it bluntly: ‘This is all in keeping with Rhodes’ 
overweening ambitions for a world federation dominated by Anglo-Saxons 
for the purpose of enforcing peace and the status quo.’ Fulton directly — and 
accurately — accused the Milner Group of seeking ‘the ultimate recovery of 
the United States of America as an integral part of the British Empire’. 
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Despite Milner’s expansionist ambitions, by 1915 things were not going 
that well for the Round Table. Lionel Curtis had the task of sifting through 
the vast amount of information that came in from Round Table groups in 
the dominions. The anonymous reports were collated into two massive 
volumes which were never published, though a thousand copies were 
returned to the various groups with strict instructions regarding secrecy. 
Curtis drafted a summary of the reports, which, according to Quigley, 
revealed a shocking truth: ‘It soon became apparent that there was no real 
agreement within the groups and that imperial federation was not popular in 
the Dominions. This was a bitter pill to the group, particularly Curtis.’ In a 
gesture suggesting that too much democracy merely confuses things, Milner 


simply brushed aside the unwelcome information. He accompanied Kerr on 
a voyage to Canada, where he severely criticised the Round Table groups 
for their anti-federation views. 

The next part of this history involves that most shadowy of British 
politicians, Sir Edward Grey, who in the early years of the century shared 
almost every interest of Milner’s, including founder membership of the 
Coefficients as well as the Round Table. Moreover, as one of the most 
powerful Liberals in Britain, Grey led the country into the disaster that 
almost destroyed Milner’s clandestine network, the Great War. Before 
continuing, however, it is necessary to differentiate the two Greys who 
feature in the story of Rhodes and his Secret Society. The first was Albert 
Grey, the 4th Earl Grey and Liberal peer who grew very close to Rhodes 
when he became chairman of the British South Africa Company. He, 
together with Brett, was the link between Rhodes and the colonial secretary 
Joseph Chamberlain, both before and during the Jameson Raid. 

The second Grey was Sir Edward (the Earl’s cousin). Though also a 
Liberal, he was a far more formidable politician. An unsuccessful candidate 
for the leadership when the Liberals won their landslide victory in 1905, 
Grey was appointed foreign secretary under Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
Like the Earl, he was a great supporter of the Boer War and of Empire, and 
an admirer of Milner. He and Milner joined the Coefficients together, and it 
was at one of the meetings that Grey had his famous falling-out with 
Bertrand Russell over certain friendly agreements — ententes cordiale — with 
other nations. Grey was in favour of these defence agreements, but Russell 
felt they would provoke rather than prevent a looming war in Europe. 

Meanwhile, back in South Africa there had been a surprising 
development which eventually resulted in the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State being handed back to the Boer leaders. This was initiated by Jan 
Smuts, and though Milner did not much like the idea at first, Smuts worked 
closely with the Kindergarteners to reinstate the vision of a federated South 
Africa. Though sceptical of Smuts’s motives, Quigley concedes: ‘No stage 
could be too big for this young actor’s ambitions and these ambitions were 
not, except for his own personal role, much different from those of Milner 
and Rhodes. But, as a very intelligent man, Smuts knew that he could play 
no role whatever in the world, or in the British Empire, unless he could first 
play a role in South Africa.’ And so, in 1908, Smuts — who was by now 
back in favour with Milner — brought together thirty delegates from four 


parliaments: the Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal.’ Two years later, on 31 May 1910, the Union of South Africa 
came into being. 

Milner and Rhodes had got their way at last. The national anthem of the 
new country was ‘God Save the Queen’, and the British Privy Council was 
the final arbiter in the administration of justice. Most importantly, however, 
when it came to war South Africa was not a sovereign independent state but 
bound by decisions of the British government. A perfect model for the 
Empire federation, it was especially useful for Miulner’s propaganda 
campaign. The Union of South Africa was a shining model of peace, 
clawed back from a disastrous war. The Closer Union societies run by the 
Kindergarten in South Africa were, indeed, forerunners of the Round Table, 
which came into being around the same time as the Union of South Africa. 

Abe Bailey funded the Closer Union magazine The State, and some of 
these funds were siphoned off to start The Round Table magazine, which, as 
we know, was a propaganda sheet for Milner’s ideals of Empire. Its 
anonymous editorials had an Olympian tone that unambiguously set its 
imperial agenda. As John Buchan observed at the time, ‘Loyalty to Milner 
and his creed was a strong cement which continued long after our South 
African service was ended, since the Round Table coterie in England 
continued the Kindergarten.’ 

None of this helped, however, with the negative feedback Curtis had 
received from the colonies concerning federation, which in turn raised 
serious questions regarding loyalty to all the old ideals of Empire. Britain 
could, moreover, no longer be confident that the colonies would 
unreservedly commit their young men to the war looming in distant Europe. 
In the face of all this uncertainty, Milner took the Society underground. 
Kerr, Curtis and Parkin continued working at Rhodes’s dream of Empire, 
while Milner, with Brett as his chief political advisor and royal interlocutor, 
surreptitiously implemented the core policies of the Secret Society. 

In his Milner entry in the Dictionary of National Biography, a senior 
Kindergarten member, Basil Williams, later describes the top-secret moots 
of the Round Table — and the not-so-secret discussions of the Coefficients — 
as follows: 


Milner was always ready to discuss national questions on a non-party 
basis, joining with former members of his South African 


‘Kindergarten’ in their ‘moot’ from which originated the political 
review The Round Table, and in a more heterogeneous society, the 
‘Coefficients’, where he discussed social and imperial problems with 
such curiously assorted members as L.S. Amery, H.G. Wells, (Lord) 
Haldane, Sir Edward Grey, (Sir) Michael Sadler, Bernard Shaw, J.L. 
Garvin, William Pember Reeves, and W.A.S. Hewins. 


Regy Brett — by now a ubiquitous though invisible agent — is notably absent 
from the list. However, Brett was never anything less than a covert Secret 
Society ambassador, artfully spying upon and influencing the King. 

From about 1907 onwards, an influential group ran what amounted to a 
secret second cabinet in Britain. The group comprised Milner and Brett; 
press moguls like Stead; fellow travellers like Haldane and Edward Grey; 
loyal lobbyists like Amery; and bankers like Nathan Rothschild. Milner 
himself became part of this cadre as the architect of the Round Table — a 
group that would extend not only his own influence but Rhodes’s legacy 
throughout the Empire. 

At this point there was another unfortunate breach of security, to which 
the Secret Society was so vulnerable. On 27 April 1910 Regy Brett awoke 
to find that his world had changed. The press had sniffed out his clandestine 
activities. Brett had just published a rather whimsical volume of essays 
entitled Today and Tomorrow, but the reviews included one in The Daily 
Express which was openly hostile. Under the title of ‘The Anomalous 
Position of Lord Esher’ the Express referred to Brett as the ‘arch-apostle of 
outside interference’: 


When an irresponsible civilian however clever, seems to arrogate to 
himself a position which becomes practically subversive of 
departmental control ... [then] amateur interference by irresponsible 
persons, however high in rank, cannot be good for the office in which 
it is exercised ... A basic rule of the British constitution is that 
influence shall be enjoyed in proportion to responsibility taken. This 
rule is unhappily violated in the position accorded to Lord Esher. 


The Express alleged that Brett was running the Committee of Imperial 
Defence (CID) and putting forward proposals for top officers, and that he 
was attempting, through his chairmanship of the Army Reform Committee, 


to reform the War Office itself — without consulting the army. As both these 
allegations were true, and since war minister Haldane and foreign secretary 
Edward Grey were both Brett’s ‘men’, Regy Brett’s defence was entirely 
disingenuous: he had merely made suggestions, and never final decisions, 
he claimed. In fact, Brett remained in contact with Milner throughout. 
Moreover, he made these ‘suggestions’ with the help of Maurice Hankey, 
who had been Brett’s protégé ever since 1908, when he was given the job of 
secretary of the CID under Brett’s chairmanship.’ 

Brett was not only duplicitous, he was also arrogant. Writing for the 
National Review — with Milner’s knowledge, no doubt — he commends 
Haldane for setting up the Territorial Army, and simultaneously claims that 
recruitment is inadequate, recommending a compulsory call-up. 

But Regy Brett had failed to keep his head down. A harbinger of this 
carelessness — possibly its cause — was a sexual adventure that went wrong. 
That same year, 1910, his affair with Laurence ‘Thrushy’ Burgis — who was 
fifteen when Brett first met him — had begun to fade. When Thrushy turned 
seventeen, Brett assigned him ‘secretarial work’, and later, as Brett’s 
‘cousin’, Thrushy applied for various government and army positions. As a 
result, a doctor wrote to the young man’s ‘cousin’, informing him that 
Thrushy was unfit for service: he had been diagnosed with syphilis. 

When Brett’s beloved son Maurice suggested that certain people resented 
Brett’s relationship with Thrushy, Brett hotly defended himself: ‘You might, 
but then you know there is no cause ... I am obliged (and always have been) 
to have a companion. But all those others, who don’t care a pin whether I 
am alive or dead, why should they care? Their lives would pursue an even 
tenor without me. They need not grudge me Laurence.’ 

There could not have been a worse moment for Brett to suddenly find 
himself in the public eye. His exposure in the Express article was soon 
picked up by other papers. The popular periodical The World launched a 
series of vitriolic articles which were so close to the truth of Brett’s secret 
activities as to make everyone, Haldane in particular, extremely 
uncomfortable. Brett was branded the éminence grise of a ‘Cabal’ under a 
headline that read: ‘Cabal? Conclusion: “The Cabal Must Go!””’: 


Our first demand is that Lord Esher, whom we regard as the fons et 
origo of the Cabal, should be made directly responsible to parliament. 
His position should be defined in a White Paper explaining why he has 


access to confidential War Office papers, a privilege ordinarily allowed 
to the Secretary of War. He should be obliged to answer questions in 
the House of Lords. His performance is shrouded in obscurity. 


It should be remembered that ‘Lord Esher’, i.e. Regy Brett, is the very 
person who had approached Joseph Chamberlain, warning him that Cecil 
Rhodes was protected by a powerful clandestine society, of which Brett 
himself was indubitably a member. 

Haldane was obliged to rebuke Brett for attacking the War Office, 
Asquith was of the same mind, and even the King was critical. Instead of 
apologising, however, Regy Brett went on the attack. He was an unpaid 
member of the Committee of Imperial Defence, he was quick to point out, 
he found little pleasure in the job, and he had never revealed its secrets. He 
then offered to resign his post at the CID. This was the last thing Haldane 
wanted, however, and he invited Brett to spend the night at his Scottish 
home, hoping to brush the whole affair under the carpet. Soon afterwards, 
Brett found himself another juvenile playmate, so the year had a happy 
ending. He had learnt a lesson, and would never make the same mistakes 
again. 

As the first decade of the new century drew to a close, the clouds of war 
continued to gather. By August 1911, the Secret Society believed that 
conflict was imminent: indeed the prime minister had held a secret meeting 
to decide on strategy in the event of war with Germany. Soon afterwards the 
press suggested that Brett’s CID had leaked confidential war plans to the 
French. In an interview with the Guardian editor C.P. Scott, Brett denied 
this, pointing out that most members of the CID were away on holiday. 
However, what he did admit to was the fact that a small cadre of ministers, 
who included Lloyd George and Churchill, advised by a general and two 
admirals, had used the holiday season to exchange ‘intimate 
communications’. These communications amounted to advanced war plans 
between the army and navy chiefs of France and England — this in spite of a 
British government pledge that no such thing would occur without the 
knowledge of the full cabinet. The fact that Brett was privy to this 
information suggests extremely close contact with Lloyd George, most 
likely through Milner, but possibly via Milner’s assistant Maurice Hankey,’ 
who would soon be secretary to the war cabinet. 


By now Milner had lost his belief in Britain’s capacity for worldwide 
expansion. The conundrum he faced was how Britain, alone and 
unsupported, might bring peace and order and civilised standards to the 
huge, disparate Empire. A federated Empire was the only answer to 
strengthening imperial defence. And the way to promote and publicise it 
was The Round Table — a publication that was, according to historian Walter 
Nimocks, constantly reminding the reader of ‘deficiencies in imperial 
administration which imperilled the future of the Empire’. Furthermore, it 
frequently examined the ‘irrational organization of the British Parliament, 
the ineffectual nature of Imperial Conferences, and the injustice over the 
system which gave to Britain war-or-peace authority over supposedly self- 
governing nations’. Significantly, ‘the whole body of Milnerian criticism, 
and usually the Milnerian solution, was offered’. 

In the first issue of The Round Table (November 1910), all these themes, 
including the threat from Germany, were explored. Noting the possibility of 
‘conflict’ between Britain and Germany, and that there was ‘no means of 
marshalling the whole strength and resources of the Empire effectively 
behind its will’, Philip Kerr wrote in an article that there should be ‘some 
other means’ whereby Britain and the dominions might speedily make the 
necessary decisions. Another article in the same issue, also by Kerr, titled 
‘Foreign Affairs: Anglo-German Rivalry’, asserted that ‘the central fact in 
the international situation today is the antagonism between England and 
Germany ... [and] the solution of this rivalry ... is the most difficult 
problem which the Empire has to face’. Kerr — and therefore Milner — 
characterised Germany as inherently aggressive and expansionist, 
dominated by Bismarck’s desire to extend the German colonial empire, and 
to expand the German Navy. In May 1911 The Round Table proposed a 
draconian solution: either the nations of the Empire must agree to cooperate 
on foreign policy and defence, or they should dissolve the Empire and each 
assume responsibility for its own policy and its own defence. 
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Throughout this period Milner had stayed in the shadows, so much so that 
several historians, including James Lees-Milne and the eminent Frank 
Aydelotte, went so far as to suggest that the Secret Society died in 1905 
when Milner retired, and that the old Elect — Brett, Rothschild, Grey and 


Rosebery — went their separate political ways. But the truth is that the 
Society metamorphosed and modernised into the Round Table organisation 
led by Milner himself, as his obituary in The Round Table magazine 
confirms: ‘The founders and the editors of The Round Table mourn in a 
very special sense the death of Lord Milner. For with him they have lost not 
only a much beloved friend, but one whom they have always regarded as 
their leader.’ 

But with the colonies beginning to waver in their support for the 
traditional notion of Empire, and with German militarism and Prussian 
belligerence growing daily, there seemed little hope for the old Empire. 
With Germany and Austria already enjoying an entente, and Bertrand 
Russell forecasting that such agreements could trip Britain into a 
continental war, a fellow Coefficient, H.G. Wells, insisted: ‘The British 
Empire had to be the precursor of a world-state or nothing.’ 

Wells had by then written his science-fiction allegory War of the Worlds, 
in which an alien force with superior technology invades England. The 
novel conveys the anxieties of the time, and may have provided Milner, 
years later, with a prism through which he viewed the German threat. For 
Germany was, with apparent impunity, building a naval fleet to rival that of 
Britain, and, as Kerr was also warning, this weakened Britain’s ability to 
protect her dominions. 

Milner realised that Arthur ‘Bob’s-your-Uncle’ Balfour’s? government 
was failing fast and was little more than an extension of the ageing Lord 
Salisbury’s nepotistic regime. Enormously rich, effete, elitist, and part of a 
bisexual clique, Balfour headed a government that was struggling, arguably 
as a result of political manoeuvring in which Milner may well have played a 
part. Milner had initially backed both Rosebery and Balfour, but as the 
Balfour government began to fail, Milner’s contempt for British democratic 
institutions grew. 

In the months leading up to the collapse of Balfour’s administration, 
Milner’s close friends Edward Grey and Richard Haldane, both arch- 
imperialists and supporters of imperial preferences, met in secret at a 
remote Scottish Highlands lodge reminiscent of the Lodge in the Wilderness 
in John Buchan’s eponymous novel published that same year, i.e. 1906. 
What emerged from the actual Highlands conclave was known as the 
Relugas Compact, after the lodge where the men had met. So closely were 
Grey and Haldane’s interests aligned with those of Milner, that the compact 


reads like a plan for a Secret Society coup, or at least a contingency plan in 
the event of Chamberlain failing in his campaign for imperial preferences 
and consequently failing to lead a pro-Empire, pro-Milner government. 

The compact or ‘plot’ was that Grey, Haldane and another imperial 
preferences supporter, Herbert Asquith, would refuse to serve in a post- 
Balfour administration unless the King’s favourite, Campbell-Bannerman, 
accepted a peerage. This would leave Asquith in control of the House of 
Commons, and he would find places for Grey, Haldane and possibly Milner 
in the new government. Grey, Haldane and Asquith were by now leading 
lights in the Liberal Imperialists, a wing of the Liberal Party that strongly 
favoured an expanding Empire. 

And so, the question is whether the Secret Society was on its way to 
becoming the de facto government of Britain. The answer is yes — but not 
quite yet. 
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Plotters 


The 1905 Relugas plot! failed — though only partially. Throughout, the King 
had kept in touch with the plotters through his private secretary Francis 
Knollys. The King’s secretary communicated almost daily with Regy Brett, 
who, as Haldane records, was elected to be the plotters’ contact with the 
King. 

After complex political manoeuvres involving Edward VII, and what 
amounted to a royal injunction to the plotters — Asquith, Haldane and Grey 
— to get back in line, Asquith reluctantly agreed to serve as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer under Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in a new Liberal 
Unionist government. His decision may well have been influenced by the 
fact that Campbell-Bannerman was in poor health, and as things turned out, 
Campbell-Bannerman died in 1908, having served only two years. Herbert 
‘Squiffy’ Asquith — now married to Milner’s friend Margot — became prime 
minister. As for Haldane, a full decade before the start of the Great War, he 
bizarrely took the appointment of secretary of state for war. He had no 
experience at all in military matters, and was entirely reliant on Brett and 
Hankey at the Committee of Imperial Defence. Grey was made foreign 
secretary. 

The Relugas plotters had hoped that their machinations would restore the 
former prime minister, Lord Rosebery, as leader of the country or at least as 
foreign secretary. For two years Rosebery had been chairing, in a somewhat 
desultory fashion, the Imperial Federation League, which George Parkin 
had enthusiastically taken abroad, with particularly successful outcomes in 
Canada. But Rosebery was beginning his slow retreat into self-doubt, 
depression and insomnia that would eventually blight his political career. 
When Relugas failed, Rosebery all but gave up politics. He did, however, 
continue as a member of the Secret Society, chairing the Rhodes Trust while 
Milner was tidying up his affairs in South Africa. Indeed, during the next 
decade Milner’s own career suffered a series of unfortunate setbacks, with 


Joseph Chamberlain ending up politically and physically incapacitated, 
Lord Rosebery suffering personal and political disintegration, and Philip 
Kerr (Lord Lothian) brought low by his ill-fated love for a woman. 

With war now imminent, the involvement of the Secret Society 
inevitably became more visible. A government committee quietly and 
surreptitiously positioned itself at Richard Haldane’s side. Working 
incognito, its job was to recommend and promote major reforms in the 
British Army — and there at its head was Regy Brett, a man with not a shred 
of military training or combat experience. His quango was known simply as 
the Esher Committee. Haldane clearly needed all the help he could get in 
his new job as minister of war, an appointment that had itself been greeted 
with incredulity by most commentators. As in the case of Brett, it was a 
posting that made sense only by factoring in Milner’s Secret Society, soon 
to be given its new name: the Round Table. 

Haldane’s somewhat strange appointment was never fully explained. His 
preference had been Lord Chancellor, but instead he was offered attorney 
general and then the Home Office before being appointed minister of war. 
Regy Brett almost certainly played a role in this. Edward VII was keen on a 
candidate who might act as a middleman between the warring Liberals and 
Conservatives, and Haldane was something of a Milner clone, a Liberal 
Imperialist albeit with strong socialist leanings.’ 

It is impossible not to see the hand of Milner — or a covert chain of 
command, at least — in these events. Milner the war-wise proconsul, to 
Regy Brett’s Esher Committee, to the inexperienced minister Richard 
Haldane. Indeed, there was soon clear evidence of this. The Esher 
Committee called for sweeping changes which, in the months ahead, 
Haldane implemented in his new position as minister of war. Again, the 
detail of these reforms could only have come from a person who had recent 
experience of conducting a war, and who had strong views on what was 
required of the British Army. And again, the only man who fits this bill is 
Alfred Milner. It is, moreover, inconceivable that Brett and Haldane did not 
consult with Milner — in fact, a few years later, when Britain was in danger 
of losing the Great War, Milner was summoned by the prime minister 
himself to serve in government. Lloyd George was in need of rescue, and he 
finally recognised Milner as his man. 

But a decade or so earlier, in 1906, the dangers were already becoming 
apparent not only to Britain, but especially to the Empire. As early as 


January, Haldane, who had completed his legal studies in Germany, was 
persuaded by Edward Grey to prepare for a ‘Continental’ war in support of 
the French against the Germans — a war that would be triggered by the 
detentes Britain had signed. Haldane later claimed to have envisaged 
various reforms, including the establishment of an imperial general staff, a 
British expeditionary force, a territorial force, an officer training corps, and 
a special reserve. But it is extremely doubtful that this inexperienced 
politician could have conceived such a sweeping military shake-up in so 
short a time, and with no expert help. 

But in a sense the Secret Society was making the best of a bad job. Had 
Chamberlain or Rosebery led the new government, Milner’s influence 
would have known no limits. But the ever-pragmatic Asquith, whose 
survival instincts invariably overrode other concerns, was less malleable. 
We may reasonably assume, however, that any major item of British 
imperial policy emanating from the office of Edward Grey would have been 
seen by Lord Milner and vetted by Lord Esher ‘for the King’. The same was 
probably true of Richard Haldane’s War Office. So, it is not an exaggeration 
to suggest that the inner core of the Secret Society operated as a kind of 
alternative cabinet a full decade before the Great War. 

The resignation of Arthur Balfour in 1905 had marked the start of a 
swing to the Milnerites by the long-term power brokers who, until 1903, 
had been led by Robert Gascoyne-Cecil, Lord Salisbury. A veritable clan — 
through marriage, nepotism and ennoblement of political allies — this group 
held sway in British politics for more than half a century. It was Lord 
Salisbury’s wont to encourage his family members to form marriage 
alliances with the most eminent of the landed gentry who then, almost by 
right, took seats in Parliament. To take just one example, the eldest of his 
five sons, James Edward Hubert Gascoyne-Cecil, the 4th Marquess, was in 
almost every Conservative government from 1900 to 1929. He had four 
children, two of whom married Cavendishes, with one becoming the Duke 
of Devonshire, and the other Lord Harlech. They both became politicians, 
and each of them produced several more. 

After Balfour’s political demise, the Milner Group gained prominence. 
Essentially, this was the Secret Society that had come of age. Quigley 
describes their predecessors as ‘originally a major fief within the great 
nexus of power, influence and privilege controlled by the Cecil family’. 
However, under the hedonistic Balfour the group failed to grow, becoming 


‘looser and less disciplined’. Balfour lacked the necessary ‘ambition and 
determination’ — qualities that Milner had in abundance, to the extent that 
he was ‘willing to sacrifice all personal happiness and social life to his 
political goals’. 
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By now, the talk was all of war. This reminiscence from Bertrand Russell’s 
autobiography, relating to the Coefficients, captures the mood of the times: 


Most of the [club] members ... shocked me profoundly. I remember 
Amery’s eyes gleaming with blood-lust at the thought of a war with 
America, in which, as he said with exultation, we should have to arm 
the whole adult male population. One evening Sir Edward Grey (not 
then in office) made a speech advocating the policy of Entente, which 
had not yet been adopted by the Government. I stated my objections to 
the policy very forcibly, and pointed out the likelyhood [sic] of its 
leading to war, but no one agreed with me, so I resigned from the 
Club. It will be seen that I began my opposition to the first war at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Amery argued in a speech that the threat of America to the British Empire 
was as serious as that posed by Germany. When Empire loyalists such as 
Amery criticised the Coefficients for being spineless and irresolute, they 
took Milner’s advice and set up their own club, the Compatriots. Since a 
Triple Alliance already existed between Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Italy, Grey and some other Compatriots embarked on plans for a 
counterforce of European nations. It is likely that Rosebery, by now a 
Rhodes Trustee, had a hand in this, as Grey had been his undersecretary of 
state for foreign affairs. It is probable, too, that they would have run this 
past the military mastermind lurking in the shadows — Alfred Milner. 
Significantly, Grey’s first act as foreign secretary in the Asquith 
government of 1907 was the announcement of a Triple Entente between 
Britain, France and the Russian Empire. And just as Bertrand Russell had 
forecast, squabbles between European sovereigns — among them Tsar 
Nicholas and Kaiser Wilhelm — made a continental war increasingly likely. 
These ominous conflicts resulted in Grey’s famous comment: ‘The lamps 


are going out all over Europe. We shall not see them lit again in our 
lifetime.’ And thus it came to pass, a war which really did bring about a 
new world order. Moreover, in 1918, when the time came to switch the 
lights on again, only one man seemed capable of that — and once again the 
man was Alfred Milner. 

The Great War employed troops from all over the Empire, thus making it 
the first world war (significantly, that sense of global reach was an essential 
aspect of Rhodes’s Confession of Faith). The British cause was helped 
enormously by the Round Table, which by now was well established in all 
the colonies, as well as its magazine, which enthusiastically churned out 
propaganda to fuel Britain’s war effort. Inevitably, criticisms were levelled 
and scapegoats targeted: an allegedly over-secretive Grey was blamed for 
leaving Britain ill-prepared for war, and when Haldane was falsely accused 
by the Daily Mail of being pro-German, the pragmatic Asquith let him go — 
hence his joining the new Labour Party some years later. 

In the early years of the war, Milner still busied himself with the 
expansion of the Round Table organisation, administering the Rhodes Trust, 
and developing the scholarship programme. But all this changed in 1916 
when Lloyd George turned to him in desperation. The war seemed 
unwinnable, and Lloyd George had taken over from Asquith what was 
termed a ‘national government’. Milner was invited to join the five-man 
war cabinet, and it was not long before he became Lloyd George’s 
firefighter. 
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America entered the fray, and it would later laud General Douglas Haig — 
‘the Butcher of the Somme’ — as the man who won the Great War. It was in 
fact the arrival of American troops and American ordnance that allowed 
Milner, together with Haig, and via Brett, to engineer the Allied victory of 
1918. This seemed to be the moment when everything Cecil Rhodes had 
dreamed of in his Confession of Faith came to fruition. Men from across the 
old colonial Empire, allied under the Union Jack, speaking English, had 
sacrificed their lives to the ideal of world peace; as one, they had defeated 
the mighty enemy. Even more miraculously, as Rhodes had fervently 
wished, America had emerged from isolation to ally itself with fellow 
English-speakers in the cause of global peace. 


None of this took Milner’s Secret Society by surprise. A decade earlier, 
he and Regy Brett had sat down to make contingency plans, among the first 
of which was ensuring Haig was their man. Their connection went back to 
1904 when, as a young British cavalryman, Captain Douglas Haig, who had 
waged a successful campaign against the Boers, was patrolling the Cape 
Colony at the head of a column of 2,500 men. He was mentioned in 
dispatches four times for his services during the Boer War. His final duty 
was to find and then escort General Jan Smuts to the peace negotiations at 
Vereeniging. This is when Smuts began his lifelong relationship with 
Milner, and his association with the Secret Society. The same is true for 
Haig. 

From the Cape, Haig went to India as Inspector General of Cavalry. He 
became the youngest major general in the British Army. In 1905, a year 
after arriving in India, Haig used his home leave to lobby for a job at the 
War Office. It is here that the Haig story begins to interlock with the Secret 
Society, for the person he went to see about a job was none other than Regy 
Brett — on Milner’s recommendation! 

While Brett still occupied his ex officio position on the Imperial War 
Committee, the committee itself had become all but moribund. This time, 
however, Milner and Brett tripped over their own presumptuousness: Haig’s 
application was rejected on the grounds that it relied on ‘royal influence’ — 
a fact that was later revealed by the highest military authority in the land, 
the secretary of state for war, H.O. Arnold-Forster. Notwithstanding this 
rejection, Haig continued to lobby Brett for the War Office job, and 
eventually he was successful. With a new government installed in 1906, and 
with Richard Haldane secretary of state for war, Haig was brazenly 
appointed as part of the ‘Esher’ recommendations for reforming Britain’s 
war machine. In October that year, Haig was appointed director of military 
training on the general staff. Haldane later wrote that Haig had ‘a first rate 
general staff mind’ and ‘gave invaluable advice’. Haig in turn would 
dedicate a volume of his dispatches to Haldane, who by then had been 
hounded out of office for alleged pro-German sympathies. 

If we assume that Haig — generally perceived as having won the war for 
Britain — was not only Milner’s but also Brett’s man, it may be concluded 
that the Secret Society played a major role in the Great War virtually from 
the start. No one has ever questioned that, from 1916 onwards, Milner 
directed military policy, or the more obvious fact that from 1918 he was 


Lloyd George’s secretary of state for war. It is equally possible that he had 
planned this with his Secret Society cronies, Brett in particular, from 1914 — 
and perhaps even earlier. 

It is useful, at this stage, to glance at behind-the-scenes events. Once 
again, Regy Brett — in alliance with Milner — was at the heart of things. On 
28 June 1914, the process Bertrand Russell had predicted was triggered in 
Sarajevo: Archduke Franz Ferdinand of Austria, heir presumptive to the 
Austro-Hungarian throne, and his wife, Sophie, were assassinated. A 
friendly treaty turned out to be a detonator, sparking war. In the wake of 
this, Brett hurried to London to be near the King and the cabinet. Austria 
issued an ultimatum to Serbia, then declared war. Tsar Nicholas, concerned 
for Russia if Germany entered the war, telegraphed his friend, the Kaiser, to 
say that ‘an ignoble war had been declared on a weak country [Serbia]’, and 
Russian public opinion was forcing on him ‘extreme measures’ that would 
lead to war. Willy the Kaiser replied to Nicky the Tsar: ‘I have gone to the 
utmost limits of the possible in my efforts to save peace. You and you alone 
can avert it.’ 

But the dominoes were already tumbling. The Tsar, under pressure from 
his general staff, mobilised against Austria; because of its entente with 
Austria, Germany declared war on Russia and issued an ultimatum to 
Belgium; this led to Germany declaring war on France; England’s entente 
with France resulted in a declaration of war on Germany. In a little over a 
month the whole of Europe was at war. So much for ententes cordiale! The 
ubiquitous Brett was intimately involved in these eleventh-hour discussions. 
He had lunch with Asquith at Downing Street, and on the very eve of the 
declaration of war he spoke with the King, who assured him that he had 
done everything possible in making personal approaches to the emperors of 
Russia and Germany to maintain peace. But it had all been in vain. 

As a consequence, Brett lost his military sinecure. With the 
commencement of war, Brett’s Committee of Imperial Defence was 
absorbed into the War Office. With Haldane now in charge, the upshot was 
that Brett was forced to go underground — his preferred modus operandi. 
James Lees-Milne observes that ‘The rest of the world may have been 
mystified by what he was doing. That was their business. He didn’t care.’ 
Yet this is not entirely accurate, for Lees-Milne apparently ignores Brett’s 
clandestine relationship with Milner. The Secret Society was certainly not 
mystified by Brett’s activities — and Milner certainly cared. 


Brett suddenly became very active in the County of London Territorial 
Army Association. He established an office overlooking the river in the 
Duke of York’s headquarters in Chelsea, where he busily set up a staff. 
Never a wealthy man, he somehow found the funds for this. His daughter, 
Sylvia, wrote of him at the time: 


My father was in a turmoil of organization, flashing like a meteor from 
the King to the Army, from the Navy to the Flying Corps, dispensing 
wisdom. Many were jealous of him for he had no scheduled work and 
was not bothered by red tape. Lord Esher may not have been welcome, 
but they had to admit they could not do without him. 


The upshot was that Regy Brett, the Secret Society’s ubiquitous back-room 
boy, was forced by the war to peer somewhat further over the parapet than 
usually suited him. On a number of occasions he came close to blowing his 
cover again. His first move was to ingratiate himself with the new secretary 
of state for war, the man behind the finger in the famous poster Your 
Country Needs You: Lord Kitchener. The first serving military commander 
to hold the job, Kitchener was a hero of the Boer War and India. Milner, of 
course, was very well acquainted with Kitchener. By means of scorched- 
earth policies and concentration camps, the two men had brought the Boer 
War to a close. 

Brett’s task was not an easy one. Kitchener was an imperious general 
and, it was rumoured, very tight-lipped. Regy Brett no doubt exploited his 
Milner contacts, and would certainly have resorted to flattery, and by 
August 1914 the two men were — if not literally — in bed together. Brett 
reports in his Journals that Kitchener had shared confidences about ‘his 
rotten army’, alleging that Kitchener was ‘damaging the whole organisation 
from not understanding and from impatience. There never was such a wild 
elephant. And yet his instincts are true enough.’ According to the outgoing 
secretary of state for war, Sir Charles Brodrick, Brett was soon invited by 
Kitchener to sit with three prominent generals on an ad hoc committee. 
They sat for a total of fifteen hours a day but disagreed on almost 
everything, until Brett persuaded Kitchener to dismiss the committee. 

Brett’s increasingly intimate relationship with Kitchener culminated in 
him serving as an ambassador-plenipotentiary to France. Brett records that 
his task was to covertly ‘smooth out those constantly recurring difficulties 


that were invariably the world of tittle-tattlers and mischief-makers’ — 
ironically, Brett’s own field of expertise. Kitchener himself was at complete 
loggerheads with the commander-in-chief of the British Expeditionary 
Force (BEF) to France, Sir John French, and repairing bridges became the 
focus of Brett’s activities right up to the end of the war, first between 
Kitchener and French, then between the British and French General 
Headquarters (GHQ). ‘This was a ticklish task at which Regy was adept,’ 
comments Lees-Milne. Sir John French was at least as vain and 
opinionated, not to say predatory, as Kitchener — and a good deal less 
intelligent, as Lees-Milne implies: ‘Vain, too fond of smart ladies and 
society, of which he himself was no adornment, he was self-opinionated yet 
lacking in confidence.’ 

Regy Brett would have enjoyed considerable influence with Sir John, 
since he had arranged for his son, Maurice, to serve as Sir John’s aide-de- 
camp. There was at the time a famous incident which Brett managed to 
smooth over: Kitchener, as secretary of war, visited the front dressed in his 
field marshal uniform, when his official status was that of cabinet minister. 
Sir John took this as a slight, and Brett goes on to record that Kitchener was 
utterly contemptuous of such touchiness: ‘Lord K’s big nature, his 
indifference to all men beyond a very contracted circle of intimates, renders 
him impervious to the sensitive reactions of Sir John.’ The affectionate 
undertone to this note suggests that Brett’s relationship with Kitchener had 
improved since the ‘wild elephant’ days, though as Milner would later 
show, this was no way to run a war. Still, Brett dutifully persisted with the 
job, letting slip, however, the basis of his commitment: ‘I delve down in the 
psychology of both men, being strongly attracted to them, and try to find 
solvents for the acids that lie about their hearts.’ 

Clearly, Kitchener and French had a toxic relationship. Their 
fundamental differences had serious effects, ultimately preventing them 
from coming to any agreement about military strategy. Kitchener, Brett and 
the War Office believed the British Expeditionary Force of 150,000 men 
should only be deployed once the French had held the German advance. 
The British Army would then be landed in order to cut off the Germans 
from the Rhineland. The expectation remained that the war would be over 
within a few months. Though no military expert, Brett had been particularly 
sceptical of the tactic whereby the small British Army would simply tag on 
to the French Army — he feared that if the Germans took the French channel 


ports the BEF would be cut off from the homeland. This cautious plan was 
overruled by Sir John as well as the French, and so it was that the British 
went off to fight in the trenches. The Germans dug themselves in, equipped 
with a higher quality of field weapons from factories like Krupps which had 
won the Boers the early battles of the Boer War. It was not long before the 
mass slaughter began. 

By this stage the relationship between Haig and Regy Brett had 
blossomed, as had Haig’s career. Early in 1914, Haig had been appointed 
aide-de-camp to King George V and taken command of the Ist Corps, 
which constituted half the BEF. Soon afterwards he crossed the Channel to 
France, where he fought alongside Sir John at the Battle of Mons, which 
saw the BEF outnumbered three to one as they tried to keep the German 1st 
Army at bay. The BEF managed to repulse the first German attack with 
their Lee-Enfield rifles and a rate of fire so rapid that the Germans thought 
they were facing machine guns. Eventually, though, the British were 
obliged to retreat. Mons, the BEF’s first major battle, proved the fighting 
ability of a relatively small army and raised British hopes. Sadly, things 
went downhill from there. On 1 July 1916, the first day of the Battle of the 
Somme, some 20,000 British troops fell, while another 30,000 suffered 
hideous wounds from heavy gunfire and shelling. To this day, this remains a 
one-day casualty record. 

It was at the Somme that Haig acquired his nickname ‘the Butcher’, 
although it should be said that the heavy casualties were as much caused by 
Joseph Joffre, commander-in-chief of the French forces, who regarded the 
Somme as a battle of attrition, its aim being to drain the German Army of 
reserve forces. Territorial gains were a secondary aim. Sir John, Haig and 
Joffre initiated a ‘rolling’ artillery barrage designed to clear everything in 
its path. It failed, however, and Tommies advancing on foot were 
confronted with barbed wire and concrete bunkers relentlessly spewing 
machine-gun fire. The British infantry were literally mowed down. They 
had little chance anyway, equipped as they were with inferior and 
ineffective munitions. 

Behind the scenes, Milner fumed over the ghastly statistics: he was 
appalled when, at Mons, British casualties outnumbered the total Boer 
commandos. There was growing mistrust and dissent, as the French 
questioned Britain’s troop capacity, and the British questioned France’s 
combat capability. All the while, Regy Brett went about his secret business, 


though he was warned by his son Maurice? — now an assistant provost 
marshal in Paris — of the difficulties of trying to infiltrate the French 
military: 


I suppose K. is going to make you his representative here. Get 
authority from the P.M. too if you can. It will open doors much more 
easily in this country, where the first question is always ‘What position 
does he hold?’ They do not yet understand, I mean the people who 
matter here, who you are and why they should see you! They are very 
hide-bound. 


However, Brett remained contemptuous of the French: ‘I am not going to 
put myself out. I never do. Nor am I going to regularise my position which 
means that someone can give me orders. Very soon a moment will come 
when independent judgment from the standpoint of the French‘ will be very 
useful to Lord K.’ 

Just how bonded and powerful Milner and Brett were is evidenced by 
Leo Amery’s war diary entry claiming that Milner at times acted completely 
independently of the government. In 1918, when the Germans made an 
unexpectedly rapid advance on Paris and Haig began to talk of retreat to the 
Channel ports, Milner immediately went to France, with Amery — by then a 
colonel — at his side. Haig informed him that the British Sth Army had been 
‘shattered’ and that there was a breach in the Eastern Front. Milner 
described the situation as follows: 


Haig was planning to retire NW to cover the Channel ports. This 
would have left a gap opposite Amiens, through which the Germans 
could be expected to pour. It was then likely that they would wheel 
right and pin the British expeditionary force up against the Channel ... 
it was necessary at all costs to maintain contact between the British 
and French armies and Haig and Petain [the French commander] must 
throw in their reserves to stop the breach ... it would be necessary to 
put pressure on Petain to do this. 


Amery’s diary takes over the story: ‘Single handed and without Cabinet 
sanction’, Milner gave the command of the British Army to the French 
general, Foch, making him commander-in-chief of all the Allied troops. 


Milner had assumed the de facto role of prime minister. Later that same day, 
the French prime minister, Clemenceau, accepted Milner’s decision: ‘Le 
General Foch est charge par le gouverments britanniques de co-ordonner 
l’action des armees britaniques et francaise sur le front oust.’ Given the 
speed with which Milner was moving around France, it is quite likely that 
Amery’s suggestion is right: that Lloyd George — le gouverments 
britanniques — knew nothing about Milner’s decision. As Miulner’s 
biographer John Marlowe concludes: ‘This probably saved an Allied 
defeat.’ 
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War and Peace 


The role of Milner and the Round Table in ending the Great War has largely 
been forgotten. Mentioning either today is likely to draw blank stares. 
Similarly, Reginald Baliol Brett would not be given due credit for his 
significant contribution. That said, Brett, and to a lesser degree Milner, have 
only themselves to blame for puppet prime minister David Lloyd George 
and an American general or two getting all the credit. 

Driven by desperation, Milner eventually put his nose over the parapet 
when Lloyd George invited him to join the war cabinet, though as an 
unelected member. And Regy Brett was only smoked out of the hole he 
managed to occupy for the course of the war when he became careless and 
attracted press attention. The tradition of secrecy was, however, maintained 
by Curtis and Kerr and other Round Table members who spent the war 
years running government committees so secretive they didn’t even have 
names. The secrecy that prevailed has allowed the roles of Milner and Brett 
to be largely unacknowledged and certainly under-explored. We know that 
they worked hand in glove, but how closely and for how long is unclear. 

At this point, a backward glance is useful. Ever since the turn of the 
century, the relationship between Milner and Brett had been more public, 
with Brett recommending Milner for the prestigious position of high 
commissioner for South Africa, and even accompanying him to the palace 
to collect the royal commission. Rhodes himself had, for some years, been 
close to Brett. Moreover, there is consensus among historians that it was 
Brett who established the fledgling Secret Society in Britain, after General 
Gordon had introduced him to the idea. Soon afterwards, together with W.T. 
Stead, who was a trustee of Rhodes’s will, Brett joined the inner circle of 
the Secret Society — the Elect. Thus, in terms of hierarchy, Brett was senior 
to Milner in the Society. 

During the war, Milner was at first a behind-the-scenes force, and then, 
once he had agreed to join Lloyd George’s government, he appeared to 


eclipse Regy Brett. However, this public face of Milner’s has merely served 
to disguise the extraordinary covert war that Brett continued to wage. As a 
start, Brett turned his quango, the Committee of Imperial Defence, into a 
military wing of the Secret Society. Indeed, there is confirmation of this 
even in Lees-Milne’s hagiography of Brett: ‘After Balfour’s resignation the 
CID turned into a secret conclave.’ Lees-Milne goes on to record that in 
‘January and February 1908 the CID were occupied in prolonged discussion 
of invasion and the forces which Britain needed to repel an assault by a 
potential enemy such as Germany.’ Shortly afterwards, Brett turned his 
hand to the British Navy. 

The issue that obsessed most military planners at the time was the Kaiser 
and his plans for the German Navy — and the possibility that Britain might 
no longer rule the waves. Milner and Brett would have been vitally 
interested in this issue as it was Britain’s maritime dominance that kept the 
Empire safe. This issue soon became an oft-repeated lead article in The 
Round Table magazine. 

At this crucial moment in history an eccentric character arrives on the 
scene: Admiral of the Fleet, John Arbuthnot Fisher, the First Sea Lord. Not 
only did he seem to have stepped right out of a Gilbert and Sullivan 
musical, ‘Jackie’ Fisher was also in love with Regy Brett. ‘He was a 
contradiction of ruthless toughness and almost feminine sensitivity,’ says 
Lees-Milne. Passionately fond of dancing, Fisher would often dance the 
gavotte with his officers when at sea. King Edward loved his eccentricity 
and allowed him to take ‘personal liberties denied to others’. Brett records 
too that the admiral sent him ‘nautical love letters’ that invariably began 
‘My beloved friend’. According to Lees-Milne, Fisher was ‘absolutely 
convinced that war with Germany was inevitable, and had been largely 
responsible for the ensuing arms race’. The admiral’s ‘naval reforms 
involved the wholesale destruction of small ships; instead of them he 
introduced the huge dreadnoughts’. In all his decisions, Fisher was 
supported not only by Brett, but also by the King. 


x kK k 
Maurice Hankey — former protégé of Brett, and Milner’s assistant — played 


a significant role in unfolding events. The French, who had called on 
Britain for a pledge of military intervention in the event of Germany 


declaring war on France, began to realise that a secret society existed at the 
heart of British politics. Their mistake, however, was to assume that this 
was Regy Brett’s Committee of Imperial Defence, run by young Maurice 
Hankey, rather than Milner’s Round Table. 

As the threat of war grew, the French sent their London-based military 
attaché to see Regy Brett at his country house, Orchard Lea. Even though 
Brett still had no official status, he and Auguste Huguet discussed the 
matter of British military commitment to France. Immediately thereafter, 
the CID circulated a note signed by Lord Esher which contained no such 
commitment, even though this had for a time been government policy. 
Behind Esher’s note lay Britain’s obligations to the Empire. Nonetheless, in 
the summer of 1909 we find Brett suggesting to Kitchener that he start 
making plans for the mobilisation of the million and a half partially trained 
men and officers who might be called up to defend the Empire. Again, no 
such government commitment existed at the time. 

Brett claimed that his policy had the backing of Asquith, Haldane, Grey 
and even the opposition, i.e. Balfour, as indeed it may have had. Brett then 
invited Kitchener to be commander-in-chief of British forces in the 
Mediterranean, with a seat on the CID! The proposition, he stated, 
‘commended itself to the King’, thereby indicating he saw his role as 
running a cross-party cabinet, with the King’s full approval. Brett persisted 
in his claim that he was merely the interlocutor — the proposal was 
Haldane’s, he insisted. But those in the know saw through this: Brett alone 
had the ear of the King. Moreover, the appointment he had offered 
Kitchener was far more significant than it seemed, for Brett was fully aware 
of the War Office’s plans to expand the Mediterranean garrison, making it a 
large concentration of all the forces of the Empire, both naval and military. 
All of this would have passed across Milner’s desk, though unofficially. 

Presumptuously, Brett demanded that the CID be strengthened, and when 
this was rejected he threatened to resign in a fit of pique. Brett pointed out 
that officially the committee did not even exist. However, when later that 
year Edward VII died, these concerns vanished. (Brett never did resign 
from the CID; he remained a member until his death.) 

The panjandrum of Edward’s court was much in demand for delivering 
obituaries, but Brett wisely kept a low profile. Instead, he focused all his 
efforts on ingratiating himself with George V, efforts which proved largely 
successful. However, Empire affairs were not working out as the Secret 


Society intended. Curtis’s Round Table surveys made it depressingly 
evident that the dreams entertained by Rhodes, Stead, Milner and Brett 
were probably not going to work out according to plan. 

These doubts began to be aired at the Colonial Conferences which had 
been held sporadically since 1887. After the 1905 conference, a group met 
in secret to discuss the likely shape and future relationship of the colonies, 
and in 1907 convened a conference which called for dramatic change. Signs 
of Secret Society influence are very obvious here. Specifically, there was a 
proposed change of name to the ‘Imperial Conference’, which would sit 
every four years, and would comprise the prime ministers and their staffs of 
the various self-governing colonies of the Empire. This proposal was a 
thinly disguised recognition of the independent nature of the new colonies. 
As Philip Kerr wrote in The Round Table in 1911, the final outcome of the 
committee’s work was to destroy the hopes for a federated Empire by 
recognising the separate existences of the dominions. Nevertheless, the 
Round Table consoled itself with the fact that an imperial ‘parliament’ 
rather than a ‘federated’ Empire was simply a rose by another name. 

Richard Haldane set up an interim plan involving regular ‘summits’ 
which would be managed by Brett’s CID. Hankey was also brought in to 
help, and Lees-Milne points out the significance of this move: 


[Hankey’s] greatest achievement was the formation of the Cabinet 
Secretariat which brought him immense power, for no man was in 
closer touch with the Prime Minister in wartime. 


Milner was clearly involved in these developments: by 1917 the CID’s 
assistant secretary was W. Ormsby-Gore, who had been personal private 
secretary to Milner when he joined the Lloyd George government. A 
lifelong member of the Round Table, Ormsby-Gore went on to become 
colonial secretary. 

It had taken a failing war, with the concomitant threat of a failed Britain, 
to create the next opportunity for the Secret Society. The war had become 
bogged down in France: both sides were like drowning moles stuck in rain- 
soaked trenches. There were other debilitating consequences too, which 
were not immediately recognised as medical conditions, for example the 
‘shell shock’ resulting from continuous bombardment by heavy artillery, 
and lungs destroyed by poison gas used for the first time in war.! Many of 


the crazed, dazed troops who tried to escape the noise and carnage were 
shot as deserters. Welsh mining divisions burrowed underground so that 
sappers could explode mines under enemy lines. Heavy tanks made their 
first wartime appearance, and, lumbering over the muddy terrain they often 
caused more psychological than physical damage. 

Brett interfered throughout, going so far as to upbraid Kitchener for the 
‘disgraceful’ conditions, telling a boyfriend about the letter he had written 
to the eminent field marshal: ‘I have made a tremendous fuss, and have got 
Lord K. to back me.’ After the Battle of the Marne, he and J.A. Spender, 
editor of the Westminster Gazette, travelled home with a party of British 
wounded. After lying on bare church floors and in barns, the suffering men 
endured a twelve-hour trek in wagons until, at the nearest railway station, 
they were piled into horse boxes and cattle trucks. The worse casualties 
took at least thirteen days to arrive in England, during which time their 
wounds were unattended and their dressings seldom changed. Brett 
arranged for Arthur Stanley, chairman of the Red Cross, to accompany him 
to the front, where they wrote a memorandum to Kitchener that was 
circulated among the cabinet. 

When, at the Third Battle of Ypres, Canadian, Australian and New 
Zealand troops took back the salient around the village of Passchendaele, 
Rhodes’s dream of Britons fighting together to overcome the supreme 
enemy appeared vindicated. Even the most absurd of those dreams — 
bringing America back into an imperial federation — began to seem possible 
as American opinion shifted in favour of her troops fighting side by side 
with these English-speaking soldiers of the Empire. Milner began to believe 
that all that remained was to win the war and thus demonstrate that such a 
union could produce military might too powerful for any other power to 
contemplate war — in fulfilment of the prophecy of his mentor Rhodes. 

Brett had inveigled his way into Kitchener’s confidence to the point that 
this relationship now rivalled the one he enjoyed with the King. He was in 
and out of the War Office at all times, with Kitchener eventually suggesting 
he be appointed chief of the imperial general staff. But Brett was quite 
content with his behind-the-scenes role. There was another reason for this, 
of course. Had he held any official position, and military information had 
leaked, he could have been shot as a spy. Lees-Milne asserts that by January 
1915 Brett was ‘the recognised liaison between the British secretary for war 
and Milner and his counterpart in France. He had wormed his way, so to 


speak, into this unofficial position.’ Brett had indeed informed his son 
Maurice of covert moves he was making in setting up ‘a sort of Allied 
Council; very small, of Russia, England, France and Germany’ — a plan 
which apparently never came to fruition. 

Milner had complained to Brett that the French were not seeing enough 
of Kitchener, who had excused himself on the grounds that he dare not 
leave the War Office, which was very weak. Astonishingly, Kitchener told 
Milner that Brett would from time to time deputise for him. Or, put another 
way, Regy Brett, unelected, with no official status, could play at being 
minister of war — a role he evidently relished. Lees-Milne describes the 
situation thus: 


By March 1915 Regy was de facto head of the British Intelligence 
Service in France, and in this capacity he wrote long, weekly letters to 
his friend, Maurice Hankey, Secretary of the War Committee. 

Since Hankey regarded Regy as philosopher and friend, 
admitting that he owed practically everything to him, Hankey could 
hardly have had a more valuable contact with the French government. 


Lees-Milne makes it clear that by now Brett’s covert activities encompassed 
the War Committee and Hankey himself, who occupied a supposedly more 
Open government job: ‘Hankey was, moreover, a man of his [Brett’s] own 
creation ... Known as the “man of a million secrets”, Hankey had one of the 
most brilliant minds of his day.’ 

It was a mind that was undoubtedly well picked by Milner, Brett, Kerr, 
Curtis, Curzon, Amery and others who were by this time bound into a 
spiderweb ‘secretariat’ that went by the peculiar name of the Garden 
Suburb — at the heart of which was none other than Alfred Milner. And the 
Garden itself was located in the gardens of No. 10 Downing Street, the 
official residence of the British prime minister. 
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The Garden Suburb 


The year is 1915, and the scenario is one where Regy Brett is de facto 
ambassador to France and deputy war minister, with Milner commanding 
‘general’ of the Round Table and also Lloyd George’s war minister in 
waiting. Their man Hankey was in charge of the war cabinet, which itself 
controlled another of their creatures, Field Marshal Haig. Moreover, the 
secretariats supporting Britain’s war effort — Hankey’s Cabinet Committee 
and Kerr’s covert Garden Suburb — were top-heavy with Milner 
Kindergarteners like Curtis, who was also administering the Round Table. 
So, in summary, this was the cast of characters actually controlling events 
during the crucial period of the Great War. 

The most powerful of these groups was Philip Kerr’s Garden Suburb. So 
draconian were its powers that Andrew Marr describes it as closer to the 
notorious guillotine-wielding “Committee of Public Safety in the French 
Revolution than to a conventional British Cabinet’.' The young men of the 
Garden Suburb vetted all requests to see the prime minister, prepared 
special reports for Hankey’s war cabinet, and monitored other government 
departments with a view to discovering how the decisions of the war 
cabinet had been carried out. In a word, they spied on and monitored the 
elected government. 

Though Hankey’s war cabinet secretariat claimed to work independently 
of Kerr’s covert secretariat, Hankey himself patently worked hand in glove 
with Milner and Brett. The question is, how far did Milner’s influence 
extend over these committees? The work of both the war cabinet and the 
Garden Suburb was announced at a birthday party for Lloyd George hosted 
by the Astors at Cliveden,’ which by then had become something of a 
weekend watering hole for the Round Table. The prime minister met all his 
new secretaries and assigned them their duties; significantly, he was 
working from a document laid before him by Kerr and another Milner man, 
W.G.S. Adams. These events were the end result of Lloyd George’s 


traumatic takeover from Asquith in December 1916. This had been set in 
motion when, with thousands of troops dying every day, Asquith agreed to 
call up an extra 1.5 million soldiers — a decision which so outraged Lloyd 
George that he resigned his seat, thereby bringing down Asquith’s 
government. For close on twelve months preceding this takeover, Lloyd 
George had been courted by a number of key Round Table members, 
including Milner, Kerr, Dawson, Amery, Waldorf Astor and the ageing 
Jameson. Dining together every Monday, often at Amery’s residence, the 
primary obsession of this ginger group was the replacement of Asquith with 
‘firm leadership’. The group became known as the Monday Night Cabal. 

For most Round Table members, the obvious choice as prime minister 
would have been Milner. However, a foiled attempt by Dawson and Astor 
to convince Asquith to resign in favour of Milner had resulted in the more 
politically adept Lloyd George assuming the role. Though Milner had been 
trumped, Lloyd George’s election was a triumph for the Round Table: its 
most important members were soon working for the prime minister, and 
two years later Milner himself became secretary of state for war. The Round 
Table appointments included Philip Kerr as Lloyd George’s private 
secretary and foreign policy advisor; Leo Amery became assistant secretary 
to the war cabinet secretariat; Waldorf Astor was appointed Lloyd George’s 
personal parliamentary secretary, then to the Garden Suburb, and later, 
through Lord Curzon’s influence, he occupied a seat in Parliament; Robert 
Brand, already serving on the Imperial Munitions Board based in Ottawa, 
was promoted to deputy chairman of the British Mission in Washington 
DC; and John Buchan joined Lloyd George’s staff as director of 
information. The knights of the Round Table were everywhere! 

For some time, Regy Brett had been uneasy about the outcome of the 
war, writing to his old Eton intimate ‘Chat’ Williamson: ‘We are going to 
lose this war. A stalemate and a peace settlement that is only a truce. No 
flattening out of the Germans or reinstatement of the Belgians is possible ... 
look at the maps and see what Germany has done and is doing.’ His report 
to the CID, The War After Six Months, portrayed a victorious Germany 
enjoying a clear advantage. 

Still, Brett did not allow the war to entirely dampen his spirits. He loved 
to dress up, and was nicknamed the ‘Dog at the Fair’ by embassy staff. At a 
party at the Ritz, the ambassador, Lord Castlerosse, wryly observed of 
Brett’s appearance: ‘gorgeously caparisoned; round his neck a cross, and his 


breast was so covered with medals that I came to the conclusion that not 
only must he be a commander-in-chief, but also must have played a 
prominent part in the 100 Years War’. Castlerosse recalls his first meeting 
with Brett, where he made the sly observation: ‘We were introduced and I 
said there was certain affinity between us. I understand that you have your 
finger in every pie, and I, on the other hand, go the whole hog and spend 
my life in hot water.’ 

Neither the reality of war nor Brett’s doubts inhibited Milner in his 
strategy to enlarge the Secret Society’s circle of powerful friends. Featuring 
large among these were Waldorf and Nancy Astor, newly moved into their 
splendid home Cliveden on the banks of the River Thames. Waldorf’s 
father, William Waldorf Astor, had inherited a personal fortune based on the 
fur trade, New York slum properties and sumptuous hotels, which, it was 
claimed, made him the richest man in America. In 1891, the year he 
relocated to Britain, Astor began construction of the luxurious Waldorf 
Hotel on the site of his former residence in Manhattan. His cousin, John 
Jacob Astor IV, built the adjacent Astoria Hotel in 1897, and the complex 
became known as the Waldorf Astoria. 

William Astor I lived at Hever Castle in England, becoming the first 
Baron Hever, and he also owned the Cliveden mansion in Surrey. If not an 
actual member of the Secret Society, William Astor was almost certainly a 
close associate, if the editorial bias of his newspapers is anything to go by. 
His first major acquisition in England was the Pall Mall Gazette, which he 
bought from W.T. Stead. Astor then bought the London Observer and 
started a magazine, The Pall Mall Magazine, which published a number of 
politically inspired stories by H.G. Wells, some dating from the time Wells 
was a member of the Coefficients together with Milner, Haldane, Grey and 
Amery. 

The link between the Astors and the Secret Society was confirmed when 
his son Waldorf married a ravishing American divorcee, Nancy Astor, who 
became the first woman to occupy a seat in the British House of Commons. 
As a wedding gift, Nancy and Waldorf were given Cliveden — where, in 
time, the famous Cliveden Set would hold their soirées and the Secret 
Society its moots. Nancy Astor became a de facto member of the Round 
Table through a lifetime’s friendship with Philip Kerr based on shared left- 
of-centre political beliefs, and, in time, a shared religion. Kerr was an 


ardent Christian Scientist and it was not long before Nancy herself became 
a committed follower of the faith, as she remained all her life. 
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In the meantime, the war had dissolved into a bloodbath. Hundreds of 
thousands of weary, shattered men were giving up their lives in a contest for 
territory measuring no more than a few thousand yards — at most a few 
miles — and consisting of barbed wire, shell holes and ruined villages. 
Morale was at an all-time low, with more troops needed on the Western 
Front, and Kitchener’s drowning on a torpedoed warship. In Russia, 
revolution had swept away the Tsar and his family, and there were mutinies 
in the French Army. But just in time came some good news. The Americans 
had begun to arrive in numbers, bringing with them tons of modern 
ordnance. Regy Brett, who had virtually taken up residence in France, 
instantly saw an opportunity. As he had done with Kitchener, Brett 
inveigled himself into the favour of American General Pershing, so that 
Pershing eventually requested him to be official liaison officer between 
himself and Haig. 

At the same time, Brett urged the home government to send Milner to 
assist with the warring Allies in Paris. His own sense of urgency — as well 
as his deep connection to Milner — is clear from his journal entry: ‘I feel 
like Nelson when he used to pray for frigates! Send me Milner, Milner, 
Milner!’ In December 1917, he suggested that the government pack up the 
Paris embassy and establish Milner there as ambassador plenipotentiary. 
Regy Brett had decided it was time to make peace. His views, however, 
somehow found their way back to the ambassador, who was understandably 
furious: 


Everybody asks what Esher is doing here. He gives people to 
understand that he is the official agent of many important persons. One 
of his functions is to convey messages from Sir Douglas Haig to the 
President of the Republic who, until I told him that Esher is merely a 
friend of the Field Marshall, thought him to be a distinguished military 
officer attached to GHQ. 


Brett had in the meantime ingratiated himself with Woodrow Wilson’s 
secret agent Henry Morgenthau, a close confidant of the president. 
Morgenthau was in London to explain to the British government what 
America wanted from a peace settlement. What Regy Brett heard he judged 
to be naive, and so he wrote to Haig: ‘There is an element of pathos in the 
simple and serious faith of these people [American politicians]. They are 
like early Christians in some well known picture attending white robed in 
the arenas hemmed in by wild beasts and shouting crowds.’ Brett saw 
dangers in such naiveté: ‘The unpleasant reflection is that these same early 
Christians destroyed the Roman Empire and plunged Europe into the 
darkness of the Middle Ages.’ Brett seems to imply that the Americans had 
their sights on the British Empire. Without mincing his words, he told 
Morgenthau that President Wilson was incorrect in his assessment that the 
Allied forces were fighting a ‘war to end all wars’. Instead, the Allies’ 
strategy should be to gain whatever they could from Germany to ensure 
they were stronger when the next war arrived. But Morgenthau responded 
that Wilson wanted the moral high ground and was determined the war 
should end in a ‘righteous’ peace. The war was far from over, however, and 
a crisis developed in Calais when the French demanded control of the 
Allied forces. Brett backed Haig, who refused to surrender leadership and 
then resigned — though the King eventually talked him round. 

When the next revolution took place in Russia, the Allies were shaken. 
But the revolution found sympathisers in the Round Table. Taking George 
Bernard Shaw with them, the Astors paid a visit to Russia where they met 
the new Bolshevik hierarchy. Regy Brett was less sanguine, however; if the 
war did not end soon, the British royal family might suffer the same fate as 
the Tsar. 

With Allied casualties already totalling 400,000 at the end of 1917, some 
three months later, on 15 March 1918, Germany launched a massive assault 
against the British Sth Army. Seventy divisions of German soldiers stormed 
through France, winning back half the ground the Allies had gained at the 
Battle of the Somme. Brett — who had no right to secret information — was 
kept informed by Haig. In April, throwing caution to the winds, Brett wrote 
to Chat Williamson: ‘The news is bad. Very dangerous position. There are 
no reserves. The outlook is gloomy. Very.’ 

On 27 May a second German offensive began, and this time the Germans 
progressed at the rate of three miles a day. Haig urgently summoned Brett to 


GHQ — Britain seemed on the brink of losing the war! Then a curious turn 
of events occurred on the Western Front. The Allied forces finally 
coordinated their efforts with the American advance, the German attack 
stalled as they met fiercer opposition, and the ensuing delay over-extended 
the Germans’ ability to supply their forward troops. A retreat began which 
soon became a rout. Brett was strangely silent as the Allies stormed 
eastwards, against his dire predictions. Notwithstanding this advance, Lloyd 
George responded to Brett’s appeals to put Milner in charge. Lord Derby 
was removed as minister of war and Milner took his place. 

With the arrival of armistice, Brett became almost as anxious as he had 
been in the months immediately before the peace. Old suspicions were 
resurrected, and he questioned American motives for entering the war, 
suspecting they were to curtail the influence and spread of the British 
Empire. He pointed out to Milner that Canadian government ministers were 
already making overtures to America. 

Brett and Milner’s work generally dovetailed: as Brett’s involvement in 
secret diplomatic work increased, Milner kept his head down. And when 
circumstances demanded that Milner go public as minister of war, he 
emerged into the light and Brett went deeper underground. Brett’s 
relationship with Maurice Hankey was similarly linked: as Hankey’s star 
rose, that of the ageing Brett waned. Their fates continued to be connected, 
however, as is evident from Hankey’s response when overtures were made 
to him to take up the position of secretary general to the League of Nations. 
Had he taken the job he would have been forced to quit the British civil 
service, and so on 18 February 1919 Brett advised his friend to reject the 
offer. Hankey was tempted, however, and Brett himself should perhaps have 
shown more enthusiasm, since the new League looked a lot like the kind of 
international force for peace that Rhodes had outlined in his Confession of 
Faith. 

Brett’s lack of commitment may be attributed to signals at the Paris 
Peace Conference, where the League was mooted: there were threats of 
growing restrictions to British power, which in turn heralded further 
limitations to Round Table influence. By 1917 Britain was destitute, and its 
reserves of gold and American bonds were seriously depleted. Leo Amery, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, warned that US president Woodrow 
Wilson would soon be ‘in a position, if he wishes, to dictate his own terms 
to us’. 


Wilson’s price for sending Americans to fight against Germany was a 
fourteen-point programme for world peace. Each point was a nail in the 
imperial coffin, the first four points especially: the abolition of secret 
treaties, absolute freedom of the seas, the elimination of trade barriers, and 
global disarmament. None of this was particularly good news for the Round 
Table, but the real sting was in the tail, with number fourteen requiring ‘A 
general association of nations formed under specific covenants for the 
purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political independence and 
territorial integrity to great and small states alike.” The Round Table’s initial 
reaction to the latter was positive, with most seeing the ‘association’ as an 
imperial parliament by another name. And in any case, given the 
circumstances, this association was the best that could be hoped for. Kerr, 
undoubtedly, was one of its architects — if not the leading one. As historian 
John E. Kendle comments: ‘The Round Table had its major wishes fulfilled 
when both a League of Nations and a mandates system were established by 
the Peace Conference.’ 

However, by this time Britain was no longer a true democracy. It was 
being covertly run by the unelected Milner and the even less representative 
Garden Suburb. A British journalist, Eric Walker, wrote scathingly at the 
time of a ‘little body of Illuminati’ from ‘the class of travelling empirics of 
Empire, who came in with Lord Milner’ and had now taken up residence in 
the Garden Suburb for the sinister purpose of ‘cultivating the Prime 
Minister’s mind’. 

Philip Kerr’s advisory role on foreign affairs was perceived as being at 
the expense of the trained diplomats of the Foreign Office. Permanent 
undersecretary Lord Hardinge complained that his experienced 
professionals were being sidelined while ‘amateur diplomacy holds the 
field’. The Foreign Office had become what historian Roberta Warman 
describes as ‘a “passed-over” department with little influence on the policy- 
making process’. Kerr believed the Foreign Office had ‘no conception of 
policy’, while Amery accused it of a ‘general absence of definite purpose’. 
Milner claimed its lack of ‘energy and promptness of action’ was 
threatening Britain’s interests. 

By 1919 Milner was also ‘very doubtful about the success of the League 
of Nations’. He believed the League could only work ‘by virtue of the 
influence of the British Empire and America’: without that support, ‘the 
larger League [had] no future’. Milner cautioned Lloyd George against 


relying on the ‘shadow’ of the League of Nations at the expense of the 
‘substance’ of the British Empire. Amery was particularly dismissive, 
describing the League variously as ‘moonshine’, ‘a farce’ and a ‘sham 
structure’. 

And then cracks began to appear in the hierarchy of the Round Table. 
Kerr wanted not so much a peace league but a permanent conference of the 
great powers — the old ‘imperial parliament’ idea — and he declared himself 
‘emphatically opposed to the plans for guaranteed or enforced peace ... 
being propounded by pro-League groups in Britain and America’. Lionel 
Curtis broke ranks, as did Alfred Zimmern — a man Curtis professed to 
admire because his mind was ‘not shaped in the iron Milnerian mould’. 

Curtis and Zimmern first joined a pro-League group started by H.G. 
Wells, and later another group, the League of Nations Society, which in turn 
led them into the League of Nations Union (LNU). Distinctly echoing the 
Secret Society, the declared aim of the LNU was ‘The prevention of war by 
international government’. In an LNU article, ‘The Idea of a League of 
Nations’, published in the Atlantic Monthly in 1919, another such goal was 
mooted: ‘A general agreement on the part of mankind to organise a 
permanent peace’ or, failing this, the ‘progressive development of the 
preparation for war’. No mere ‘little league scheme’, the League was, 
according to Curtis, Zimmern and other LNU collaborators, a “proposal to 
change the life and mentality of everyone on earth’. The ‘World-League of 
Nations’ they ambitiously proposed was ‘either to be a great thing in the 
world, an overriding idea of a greater state, or nothing’. 

Curtis (who spoke for the Round Table with at least as much authority as 
Kerr) coupled this with an impassioned plea for Anglo-American 
cooperation to ensure the League would function efficiently. In fact, until it 
had ‘developed the structure of a world government’, a powerless League 
‘plastered with phrases and made to look like stone’ would be ‘the greatest 
danger which can threaten mankind’. Finally, Curtis proposed a trusteeship 
system in which the League would direct certain powers to bring ‘peace, 
order and good government’ to those ‘races who cannot as yet hope to 
govern themselves’ in ‘tropical’ Africa and the Pacific. 

These proposals echoed almost verbatim Rhodes’s Confession of Faith, 
and it was not long before they were being enacted in places like Rhodesia. 
The phrase ‘peace, order and good government’ could easily be substituted 
with the colonial catchphrase ‘the maintenance of civilised standards’, and 


Alfred Zimmern was speaking openly of a ‘new world order’ as the only 
possible foundation for ‘the world-State of the future’. 

The most prominent Round Table member was Philip Kerr. As private 
secretary and foreign policy advisor to Lloyd George for the period 1916— 
1921, Kerr’s influence was enormous. Both intimate companion and 
gatekeeper, Kerr virtually dictated the prime minister’s policy on the 
League of Nations. He managed, for example, to personally veto a 
suggestion that the League’s covenant impose obligations on members to go 
to war in certain stated conditions, suggesting instead ‘continuous 
consultation’, with solutions to each crisis to be decided on a case-by-case 
basis. 

In contrast with all this theorising, Regy Brett was giving Maurice 
Hankey detailed practical advice on how to conduct himself as secretary to 
the Conference of Dominion Prime Ministers, instructing him to continue to 
work towards the old Secret Society idea of ‘a league of Empire’. Brett also 
told Hankey to try to obtain an agreement on the issue of an imperial 
general staff. Brett’s manipulation of Hankey continued for many years. As 
late as 1929, Brett intervened with the prime minister, Ramsay MacDonald, 
when Hankey was not invited to secret cabinet meetings. Brett’s 
extraordinary letter to MacDonald shows the authority he still wielded, and 
reveals the continued workings of the Secret Society thirty years after the 
death of Rhodes: 


What is this I see quoted from a London paper that you are excluding 
your Secretary from Cabinet meetings? It probably is untrue for you 
are the last person in the world to take a retrograde step towards 
‘secrecy’ whether in diplomacy or government. The evolution of our 
Cabinet system from ‘Cabal’ has been slow but sure. When the 
Secretary to the Cabinet became an established factor in conducting 
business, almost the last trace of Mumbo Jumbo, cherished from the 
days when Bolingbroke was a danger to public peace, disappeared. 


There is an interesting choice of words in this letter, with perhaps even a 
Freudian slip, for Milner himself had insisted on dispensing with ‘mumbo 
jumbo’ in the evolved Secret Society — the ‘cabal’ — after Rhodes’s death. 
In the event, Regy Brett got his way, and Maurice Hankey’s political career 
outlived that of Ramsay MacDonald; Hankey stayed on in the increasingly 


powerful role of secretary of the cabinet for another decade until 1938. 
When he eventually retired he was replaced by E.E. Bridges, who had been 
an avid follower of Milner ever since becoming a Fellow of All Souls in 
1920. 

Alfred Milner had taken control of key foreign affairs, and together with 
Kerr he ran his office as if it were the headquarters of the Round Table. 
Throughout 1915, the Round Table had argued that the war should be used 
as a means of bringing the countries of the Empire closer together. The 
Imperial Conference of Colonial Heads of State was postponed when war 
broke out, but the Round Table argued for its reinstatement and used their 
magazine to publicise their objective. Upon taking office in 1915, Milner 
immediately cabled the dominions and India with this proposal. By adding 
dominion members to the British war cabinet he created the imperial war 
cabinet. Milner wasn’t merely answering his country’s call, he was also 
furthering the aims of the Secret Society. 

The Round Table magazine commended Milner’s initiatives and gave 
clear and authoritative details of what they were designed to achieve: 


To consider what further steps can be taken to transform the Empire to 
a State in which the main responsibilities and burdens of its common 
affairs are sustained and controlled by the United Kingdom into a 
commonwealth of equal nations conducting its foreign policy and 
common affairs by some method of continuous consultation and 
concerted action. 


Significantly, the proceedings would be ‘secret’. The Commonwealth was 
all but a reality — one that would effectively be run by the Secret Society. 
Milner’s imperial war cabinet, packed with comrades like Jan Smuts, met 
fourteen times in 1917 and once in 1918. At the end of the war, as the 
British Empire delegation, it attended the Paris Peace Conference. Milner 
invited the dominions to establish resident ministers in London to ensure 
constant consultation. Duly repackaged and relabelled, this arrangement 
was nothing other than Rhodes’s imperial federation. 

And so in 1919 Milner made the following declaration: ‘The only 
possibility of a continuance of the British Empire is on a basis of absolute- 
out-and-out equal partnership between the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions. I say that without any kind of reservation what so ever.’ Milner 


knew there was no real difference between dominions having their own 
resident ministers engaged in constant consultation in London, and having 
ministers sitting as equal partners in a London-based federal legislature, as 
Rhodes had planned. Milner’s compromise plan for a bonded Empire was 
well on its way. 

Two years previously, in 1917, Milner had drafted the Imperial 
Resolution which avoided the controversial notion of federation by 
recognising the absolute equality of the dominions and the United Kingdom 
— ‘under one King’. In his obituary in The Times, Milner’s sleight of hand 
was described as follows: 


The special meetings of the War Cabinet attended by the Dominion 
Prime Ministers, beginning on March 20, came to be distinguished as 
the Imperial War Cabinet [with which] Milner was more closely 
concerned than any other British statesman. The conception of the 
Imperial War Cabinet and the actual proposal to bring the Dominion 
Premiers into the United Kingdom Cabinet were his. And when, 
thanks to Mr. Lloyd George’s ready acceptance of the proposal, 
Milner’s conception was realized, it proved not only to be a solution of 
the problem of Imperial Administrative unity in its then transient but 
most urgent phase, but a permanent and far reaching advance on the 
constitutional evolution of the Empire. It met again in 1918, and was 
continued as the British Empire Delegation in the peace negotiations at 
Versailles in 1919. Thus at the moment of its greatest need, the Empire 
was furnished by Milner with a common Executive. For the Imperial 
War Cabinet could and did take executive action, and its decisions 
bound the Empire at large. 


Milner’s ‘Commonwealth’ grew into the inter-governmental organisation 
which today consists of fifty-three independent member states. Apart from 
Rwanda and Mozambique, all of these states were formerly part of the 
British Empire. 

In 1920, the main concern of the Round Table was the avoidance of 
future wars that might involve Europe, America and the Empire, and so 
Milner became increasingly fixated on world peace. From the beginning of 
the 1919 peace talks, the Secret Society had favoured ‘reasonable’ terms 


with Germany, and Milner and his associates now effectively spoke for 
Britain. 

‘When the original draft of the Treaty of Versailles was presented to the 
Germans on 7th May 1919, the defeated delegates were aghast at the 
severity of the terms,’ says Carroll Quigley. Nevertheless, the French 
continued to press for tougher conditions. And when, later, the Germans 
defaulted on their war repayments, France immediately mobilised and 
occupied the Rhineland. The dominoes were beginning to tumble again. 
Philip Kerr was the British representative on the Peace Commission, and 
through him Milner put on pressure to ease the terms. In her biography of 
Smuts, Sarah Gertrude Millin contends that the South African delegation, 
led by Smuts and doubtless influenced by Milner, demurred, refusing to 
sign because the terms were too harsh. 

The chief British objections were levelled against ‘reparations’ — 
payments by Germany that would later be blamed for the catastrophic 
inflation that delivered the country into Hitler’s hands, and ultimately 
sparked the Second World War. The Round Table, by now Lloyd George’s 
official ‘advisers’, thought ‘more had been asked than Germany could pay’. 
France, however, was intractable, insisting on crippling reparations even 
though the British prime minister’s ‘advisers’ argued that Germany could 
not possibly, for the next fifty years at least, pose a danger to France. 

And so, ‘Kerr, Brand, Curtis, and the whole inner core of the Milner 
Group began a campaign to undermine the Treaty, the League of Nations 
and the whole peace settlement.’ Quigley goes on to point out: 


Those who are familiar with the activities of the ‘Cliveden Set’ in the 
1930s have generally felt that the appeasement policy associated with 
that group was a manifestation of the period after 1934 only. This is 
quite mistaken. The Milner Group which was in reality behind the 
phantom-like Cliveden Set, began their programme of appeasement 
and revision of the [peace] settlement as early as 1919. 


The Milner Group had come to accept President Woodrow Wilson’s view 
that there were both good Germans and bad Germans — a view Rhodes 
himself had held after meeting the Kaiser — with the result that two Rhodes 
Scholarships were allocated to Germany. However, this was a view that 


clashed with that of most Britons, for whom the Germans were nothing 
more than ‘the Boche’. 
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A shadow soon spread over this generally peaceful post-war period. By 
1920 America had noted the lack of entente between her allies in Europe. 
And then the retreat to isolationism that the Round Table most feared began 
to gain ground in the United States. The first sign that America was pulling 
up the drawbridge came when the American Senate rejected the League of 
Nations in 1920. By then Milner and the Round Table were also somewhat 
wary of the League, believing it to be a propaganda mechanism that was 
essentially anti-Empire. 

Regy Brett shared these misgivings. Having advised Maurice Hankey 
against becoming secretary to the League, he now confessed in his 
Journals: ‘Everyone is anxious; no one sees daylight anywhere.’ 
Underlying this anxiety was the growing reality that differences of opinion 
between Britain and the French regarding Germany seemed irreconcilable. 
A devotee of Brett, Philip Sassoon, who was related to the Rothschilds and 
was also a member of the Round Table, had attended the signing of the 
armistice, and he condemned the attitude of the French: ‘The German 
delegates were treated aggressively by Foch and Weygand [French 
delegates]. They were appalled by the terms imposed but quite helpless.’ 

The French insisted that the League of Nations deal should include 
military forces on permanent alert, and an international force with 
autonomous policing power. Milner disliked this French militarism as much 
as he hated Prussian militarism, and the two ‘Allies’? were now worlds 
apart. Rhodes still haunted the thinking of these Round Tablers: studiously 
avoiding the use of the term ‘federated’, Kerr advocated an integrated 
Europe, hopefully in alliance with America. But the idea was short-lived. 
America rejected it and the republican French never even considered it. 

In his aptly titled Europe in Convalescence, Alfred Zimmern stated, ‘We 
stand ashamed, dishonoured, and above all distrusted before all mankind.’ 
In a similar mood, Jan Smuts declared that the reparation terms imposed on 
Germany would lead to German disintegration and immediate economic 
chaos — ‘a first-class and irreparable disaster’. The Round Table issue of 
June 1919 confirmed that Milner shared these views: ‘The Treaty is too 


severe. The spirit of the pre-armistice commitments was violated and in 
detail after detail, Germany was treated unjustly ... specifically the 
reparations are too severe.’ 

Nevertheless, Milner as foreign secretary was one of the signatories of 
the Treaty of Versailles. A bad peace deal was evidently better than no 
peace at all. Quigley states that from 1921 onwards, ‘the Milner Group and 
the British government did all they could to lighten the reparation burden 
on Germany and to prevent France from using force to collect reparations’. 

Issuing a clear warning, The Round Table of March 1922 stated that 
‘British opinion can no more tolerate a French military hegemony over 
Europe than it could a German or a Napoleonic one, with its menace to 
freedom and democracy everywhere.’ Such a situation would lead 
inevitably to the outbreak of war, the article insisted. 

By 1923 events were proving Milner right. He had been working closely 
with his Kindergarten economist Bob Brand. With runaway inflation 
already reducing the German currency to mere waste paper, The Round 
Table forecast a crisis: ‘The printing presses have been engaged in a vain 
attempt to follow the depreciation of the currency. That depreciation has 
been a direct consequence of the world’s judgement that the Allied claims 
for reparation were incapable of being met. It will continue until that 
judgement, or in other words those claims are revised.’ 
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By the end of 1923 Germany was in its death throes. The Secret Society, 
which by then was utterly indistinguishable from the voice of the British 
government, was all but threatening France with war, while the Americans 
were clearly in despair about European politicians. 

Behind the scenes, Milner began to work on an initiative to use American 
money to relieve Germany of the crippling reparation payments, and also to 
get France, which was still occupying the Ruhr, out of Germany. The 
scheme that emerged became known as the Dawes Plan, and it eventually 
won its architect Charles Gates Dawes a Nobel Peace Prize. A close look at 
the people behind the Dawes Plan reveals the global influence of Milner’s 
Round Table. Essentially still a covert organisation operating in accordance 
with the objectives of the Rhodes Secret Society, the Round Table had 
become an international power broker which had close, even familial, links 


to international banking cabals that could and did influence the outcome of 
world affairs. A ‘new world order’ is therefore not an inaccurate description 
of its ultimate goal. 

By now the Round Table not only had a following in America, but also 
many powerful friends, including Thomas W. Lamont, head of J.P. Morgan 
and Co. It would be Lamont who would later call in Charles Gates Dawes 
to broker Milner’s plan for the financial rescue of Germany. Lamont and 
Dawes, together with a committee in England dominated by Milner, set up a 
$500,000,000 fund to prop up the German mark, thereby getting the French 
out of the Ruhr. This plan, together with an even more generous loan plan, 
the Young Plan, should have rescued Germany, but by then inflation had 
done terminal damage to its economy. 

In the meantime, hardly anyone noticed a little incident now 
immortalised as the ‘Beer Hall Putsch’ which took place in Munich on 8 
November 1923. This failed attempt at revolution resulted in its leaders 
spending a few months in jail, which did their cause no harm. The leaders 
were the war hero Erich Ludendorff and the little-known Adolf Hitler, and 
the event gave birth to an infinitely more draconian attempt at a new world 
order: the Third Reich. 
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Tomorrow the World! 


With Europe rapidly collapsing into economic and political chaos, and the 
Empire already a shadow of what it had been before the Great War, Milner 
and the Round Table would have been forgiven for reverting to a survival 
plan of disaster management. But in fact the opposite happened. 
Immediately after the Great War, Milner, Philip Kerr and Lionel Curtis in 
particular began to set up a global hegemony. It exerted influence through 
institutions and a hierarchy of thinkers who linked policy in Britain, 
America and, in time, most of the countries mentioned in Rhodes’s 
Confession of Faith. These institutions were all housed in grand buildings 
which became known as ‘Think Tanks’. 

The first of these was the Institute of International Affairs in London, 
founded in 1920. Little mention is made of its Secret Society origins or its 
Round Table association, but in fact it was funded by the Rhodes Trust and 
the Abe Bailey millions. Later known as the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs (RIIA), it took up residence in Chatham House at No. 4, St James, 
in the smartest part of town. Just across the road at No. 10 lived the man 
alleged to be the richest person in the world and one of the RIJA’s 
staunchest supporters, Waldorf Astor. At his side was his wife Nancy — 
political hostess, anti-Semite, anti-Catholic and arch-intriguer. While 
Chatham House was the Round Table’s ultimate and most prestigious venue 
for policy debate, another, for a time, was the Astors’ country house. 

The St James address is a clear indication of how influential and well- 
connected the Round Table organisation and the RHA had become. 
Speakers at Chatham House have included Mahatma Gandhi, Winston 
Churchill, Margaret Thatcher, Ronald Reagan, Mikhail Gorbachev, Nelson 
Mandela, Yasser Arafat, Vladimir Putin, Alan Greenspan and Kofi Annan, 
to name a famous few. 

The RHA soon had a sister organisation in America, the Council for 
Foreign Affairs, which is at least as influential. Since 1940, most US 


secretaries of state have been members of either or both the Council on 
Foreign Relations (CFR) and the Trilateral Commission, which grew out of 
the council. This is also true of most American secretaries of war and 
secretaries of defence. The Central Intelligence Agency has generally been 
headed by a person who is a CFR member, beginning with CFR founding 
member Allen Dulles. Furthermore, for the past seventy years virtually 
every key US national security and foreign policy advisor has been a CFR 
member. A quarter of a century on, these have become the faces of the 
Rhodes Secret Society. 

The RIIA, primarily through its Round Table ambassadors Kerr and 
Curtis, began immediately to set up affiliate and sister institutes around the 
globe. Typical of these, and picked at random, is the Australian Institute of 
International Affairs (AIA) which was established in 1924 through Curtis’s 
efforts, becoming a national body in 1933. It has identical aims to the RITA 
— albeit more locally focused — and today consists of seven independent 
branches in each state and territory, apart from the Northern Territory. The 
AIA currently has a membership of about 1,600. 

The Pakistani Institute of International Affairs (PIIA) was founded in 
1947 in Karachi in affiliation with the RIIA. It is located in Frere Hall, a 
magnificent Raj building named for Sir Bartle Frere, former high 
commissioner in South Africa and political colleague of Rhodes. In 1934 
the South African Institute of International Affairs (SAIA) was established 
in Cape Town, though its headquarters later moved to Johannesburg. These 
institutes all share the belief that right-thinking people, linked by a special 
relationship with the English language, can influence the course of 
international events. 

The English language itself is regarded as the greatest success story of 
all. It has rapidly become a universal language, especially in the spheres of 
commerce and technology, particularly aviation, in a globalising world. 
People all over the world are eager to learn the language they see as a tool 
of empowerment — or, as Rhodes put it, the winning ticket in the lottery of 
life. 
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There are other habits too that die hard, especially regarding anonymity. 
The Royal Institute of International Affairs is famous for its Chatham 


House Rule:' ‘When a meeting, or part thereof, is held under the Chatham 
House Rule, participants are free to use the information received, but 
neither the identity nor the affiliation of the speaker(s), nor that of any other 
participant, may be revealed.’ This mirrors the manner in which Rhodes, 
Milner and the early more covert Round Table editorialists thought 
information should be dispensed — i.e. indirectly, via opinion-makers. 

The RIIA is also quite secretive about its origins, and one has to search 
hard on its website to find the name of Lionel Curtis — a founder of the 
Round Table who also set up the RITA. Milner and Kerr get much the same 
treatment, while Rhodes fares even worse. There is no mention either of 
W.T. Stead or Regy Brett, without whom Milner would have been nothing 
but a colonial civil servant and without whom there would have been no 
Kindergarten, no Round Table and no RHA. 

Institutions such as the RIIA were the means by which the Round Table 
planned to cement the early Empire-cum-Commonwealth into a new world 
order. As the RHA grew, it revealed that the old urge to proselytise 
remained an inherent aspect of the Secret Society in all its iterations and 
phases. Nowadays, admittedly, one has to dig for that dogma in the 
activities of the various Institutes of International Affairs; however, try as 
they may, there is no escaping the basic impetus towards benevolent amity 
— even if such activity tends to be viewed with suspicion in today’s world. 

A whiff of Jesuit incense has hung in the air from the time the first 
Kindergarteners lived fraternally in the ‘Moot House’ Richard Feetham 
created in Johannesburg when Milner was still high commissioner. 
‘Messing’ together, the group debated federal systems not only in South 
Africa, but also in the Empire. Philip Kerr — who had become Lord Lothian 
— 1s on record as routinely working an eleven-hour day and relentlessly 
driving his colleagues to do the same. 
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Once the Round Table was established in Britain, other moots were formed, 
each offering a rather monastic lifestyle. The situation was, however, 
enlivened by Nancy Astor when — motivated by her love for Kerr — she 
encouraged weekend Round Table moots at Cliveden. It is important to 
remember that the Round Table did not — as Norman Rose has suggested — 
simply spring ‘whole from the earth’ when Milner returned to England. 


Like many biographers, Rose seems strangely in denial or unaware that 
Rhodes, Milner, Brett and Stead had formed an earlier secret society of 
which the Round Table was simply an evolved form. He seems unaware, 
also, that what he describes as Milner’s ‘Anglo-Saxon brotherhood’ closely 
echoes Rhodes’s Confession of Faith, and that certain aims of the two 
cabals were almost identical. 

Milner was ever the Kindergarten’s role model, ‘a Roman of the 
Augustan Age’ as Philip Kerr described him.” He and the Kindergarten 
were clearly singing from the same song sheet when they set themselves up 
back in Britain. They were inspired by one book in particular, Frederick 
Scott Oliver’s Alexander Hamilton: An Essay on American Union, and 
perhaps the following paragraph in particular: ‘The union of the British 
race, the firm and effective federation of our people in all quarters of the 
earth, appears to me to be of such transcendent importance as a matter of 
both morals and of politics, that if the achievement of it required a sacrifice 
instead of a gain, I should be prepared to make it.’ 

Oliver attended all the early meetings to set up the Round Table and 
became a contributor to the The Round Table magazine; moreover, he 
remained a loyal member of the Round Table committee for the rest of his 
life. Most importantly, he was among the senior members of this band of 
brothers who came together on Monday nights at Astor’s house in St James, 
where they discussed strategies. David Lloyd George was an occasional 
guest at the meetings, where only a minority were not members of the 
Round Table. The idea of a global network of forums to promote Round 
Table policies, which soon manifested as the institutes, was first conceived 
by this cabal with Milner and Jameson always a strong presence. Lionel 
Curtis was elected secretary of the first of these forums, the RITA. 

Curtis’s loyalty to Milner, the Round Table, the Rhodes Trust and the 
Beit Trust is indisputable, and his influence was considerable: for this he 
was rewarded with the post of Beit Lecturer in Colonial History at Oxford 
University, and he also became a Fellow of All Souls. The Beit Lecturer 
position was a fiefdom of Milner’s, as, to a significant degree, was All 
Souls at this time. Both the lectureship and the fellowship had a secondary 
purpose, according to John Marlowe in his Milner: Apostle of Empire. 
Accordingly, Milner instructed Curtis to 


use his ample spare time to produce what became known, in the 
esoteric language of the initiates of the Moot, as the ‘egg’ — a 
considered statement of the procedure recommended and the 
organization necessary for the creation of an organic Imperial unity, 
which could be used as a basis for a propaganda campaign to that end 
as soon as the time was ripe, when, in the words of one member of the 
Moot, ‘a conspiracy could be converted into a crusade’. 


The ‘egg’ Curtis duly laid was an Anglo-American Institute of Foreign 
Affairs for the study of international problems and alliances with a view to 
preventing future wars — a familiar idea, traceable right back to Rhodes. 
America, however, was already retreating into isolationism, and the idea of 
a joint institute never found traction. Consequently, the Council on Foreign 
Relations was set up in New York in 1920 to ‘turn the conspiracy into a 
crusade’ following meetings at the peace conference in Paris between 
Curtis and Woodrow Wilson. 

Back in Britain, Chatham House, formerly the home of three British 
prime ministers, had been bought for the use of the RIIA by a Canadian, 
Colonel Reuben Wells Leonard. A businessman and philanthropist, Leonard 
chose to name it Chatham House in honour of Pitt the Elder, Earl of 
Chatham, ‘to whom they, as Canadians, owed their status as British 
subjects’ — a clear alignment with the Round Table. 

These covert efforts to create a new world order did not go entirely 
unnoticed. In Milners Young Men, Walter Nimocks records that Wilfrid 
Laurier, Canada’s longest-serving prime minister, was extremely concerned 
about the activities of the Round Table. In 1917 Laurier is quoted as saying: 
‘Canada is now governed by a junta sitting in London, known as the Round 
Table, with ramifications in Toronto, in Winnipeg, in Victoria ... receiving 
their ideas from London and insidiously forcing them on their respective 
parties.’ Laurier’s concerns were well founded. 

From 1919 Lionel Curtis orchestrated the massive expansion of both the 
RIA and the CFR, which finally encompassed the globe. What had started 
out as seven Institutes of International Affairs was expanded into a second 
network of Pacific Councils across Asia. By 1935 this new hegemony 
embraced China, Japan, the Dutch and French archipelagos, as well as 
Soviet Russia. In Australia, New Zealand and Canada, the various Institutes 
of International Affairs amalgamated with their Pacific Council clones. All 


of these bodies adopted the Chatham House Rule, and could therefore 
choose to remain secret. 

True to Rhodes’s dream, Lionel Curtis had finally achieved not a world 
federation but certainly a global hegemony of like-minded spheres of 
influence. Nor should it be forgotten the degree to which the Kindergarten, 
as the covert Round Table, was influencing the governance of Britain. 
Milner was foreign secretary. Philip Kerr was chief secretary to the prime 
minister, Lloyd George, and he also headed the Star Chamber. Leo Amery 
lurked in the corridors of power, as did Regy Brett. All were confident of 
stellar futures. According to the press baron George Riddell, Lloyd George 
viewed the Round Table as ‘a very powerful combination — in its way 
perhaps the most powerful in the country. Each member of the group brings 
to its deliberations certain definite and important qualities, and behind the 
scenes they have much power and influence.’ 

But all that was about to change. Philip Kerr was the natural heir to the 
leadership of the Round Table and all its founding principles. His 
Kindergarten years as Milner’s right-hand man had provided him with the 
necessary political and diplomatic skills. For the next three decades the 
talented Kerr did outstanding government work at the highest level. In the 
end, however, he gratefully accepted the position of British ambassador to 
the United States, a post often bestowed as a retirement reward or, as in 
Kerr’s case, when a candidate had somehow stumbled. 

That hurdle proved to be Kerr’s nadir and his nemesis. For — albeit 
indirectly — the love of his life would also be the cause of his death: her 
name was Nancy Astor. She fell in love with Kerr and he with her, and 
though a soulmate, Kerr was never, alas, a mate. Nancy was a man-eater 
who chewed reflectively on her many conquests, and then spat them out: 
she did not like the taste of men. This eventually included her husband, 
especially when he got in the way of her political career. 

The rise and fall of Philip Kerr occurred at Cliveden. By then, however, 
the Secret Society was far from being the tough plant that Cecil Rhodes had 
plucked from the soil of Africa and taken to Milner, Stead and Brett to 
transplant in England. By this stage of our story Milner and Brett were 
approaching their final years, but their apparent successors seemed a breed 
of etiolated intellectuals. Though all were superb civil servants cast in the 
Milner mould, they lacked the fibre, the reliable gut instinct of Rhodes, 


Jameson and W.T. Stead. And unlike Milner and Brett, they did not know 
how to live, how to operate, in the shadows. 

Despite it being common knowledge that Milner was doing the real work 
behind the scenes, Lloyd George managed to hold on to the title of prime 
minister. The Round Table realised Lloyd George had the common touch, 
that he had learnt his politics on the streets rather than at All Souls, and that 
he knew how to fill ballot boxes. 
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Each of the chapters of this book has been obliged to jump backward and 
forward in time because, while the main plot has progressed much 
according to the Rhodes/Milner plan, sub-plots which could have derailed it 
were busily playing out in the background. How, for example, did a 
predatory paedophile like Regy Brett manage to retain his position as 
intimate courtier and secret courier in the service of a series of monarchs 
while at the same time remaining Milner’s confidant and an active member 
of the Secret Society? How did Milner and what the Canadian prime 
minister referred to as his ‘junta’ manage to manipulate events in Canada 
and throughout the Empire? How did Rhodes manage to invade London 
society with his entourage of burly boys during the dangerous Oscar Wilde 
years? And who in fact was Catherine Radziwill, and who was she really 
spying for, and why? 

Far and away the most insidious of these sub-plots was the one just 
starting alongside the Thames at Cliveden. It began before the First World 
War, and almost three decades later it had a huge effect on World War H. 
Once again, it is necessary to go back in order to go forward. In 1911, 
Philip Kerr set out on his world tour promoting the Round Table. He 
travelled to Europe, the Near East, the Far East, India and America. Kerr 
came back physically exhausted and mentally depleted — in a ‘state of 
complete mental coma’, as he put it. Fragile and seriously in need of a 
retreat, his needs happily coincided with those of two ambitious Virginians: 
Nancy Langhorne and her sister Phyllis had just embarked upon a hunt 
through the English shires to find husbands in the upper echelons of British 
society. 

Phyllis met Round Table economist Bob Brand, and after a long 
courtship lived very happily with him. Nancy was equally lucky. Both had 


had disastrous early marriages, but in 1905 Nancy met wealthy American 
Waldorf Astor, whose family had relocated to England at the turn of the 
century. A year later, she married him. The newlyweds had been given 
Cliveden as a wedding gift, with more than enough money to renovate and 
run the huge estate. 

Philip Kerr and Waldorf Astor had been contemporaries at Oxford. In the 
meantime Astor had joined the Round Table. By the time they met up again 
in London Kerr had risen in the organisation, occupying a place beside 
Milner at the top table. Nancy had, meanwhile, converted Cliveden to a 
light, flower-filled house, which boasted inside and outside tennis courts 
and swimming pools. She openly competed with her neighbour, Lady 
Bessborough, who happened to be the King’s mistress, and who hosted 
parties for influential guests. Nancy Astor had by now developed her own 
political ambitions, and so, apart from the artists, writers and religious 
cranks who were invited to her soirées, on her instruction Waldorf filled the 
house with guests of all political persuasions. 

Quite where Philip Kerr fitted into this company is hard to say, though he 
did bring to Cliveden the new religion of Christian Science. Nancy took to 
the cult like a duck to water, and thrived on it. When, soon afterwards, Kerr 
pledged his love to her, she insisted that they kneel on either side of her bed 
and seek comfort in Christian Science — a ploy that apparently worked. 
Having stolen Kerr’s heart, Nancy coolly stored it away with those of her 
many other beaus until his final days. There is no evidence whatsoever that 
their love, though never denied and barely hidden, was ever consummated. 

Waldorf Astor, who indulged his beautiful, volatile wife by tolerating all 
this, remains one of the most underrated social reformers of the twentieth 
century. He could easily have lived a life of indolence — as indeed many of 
his peers did. And yet, defying poor health, he chose instead to stand in the 
1910 election as a Unionist representative for Plymouth, one of the poorest 
English constituencies. Astor held the seat until the constituency was 
abolished in 1918, and thereafter he moved to the borough of Plymouth 
Sutton. 

Despite his wealth, Astor displayed his socialist soul by voting for Lloyd 
George’s ‘People’s Budget’, which resulted in the National Insurance Act of 
1911. Astor held the seat in the Commons until 1919 when his father’s 
death obliged him to move to the Lords. Nancy then stood in his place, and 
she was a member of Parliament until 1945, seeing the city through the 


German blitz which almost destroyed Plymouth. The Astors’ stewardship of 
Plymouth is a British parliamentary record, and Waldorf himself was 
granted the Freedom of the City. To this day, the city recognises their 
commitment. 

When it comes to Cliveden, however, and the demons that plagued 
Nancy Astor, the record is less pristine. Waldorf had poured money into the 
grand house, and celebrity guests from all over the country were soon 
travelling to Cliveden for weekend visits. The food was fairly average and 
the drinks did not flow freely — Nancy’s aversion to drink allegedly 
stemmed from the sexual abuse she had endured at the hands of her 
alcoholic first husband. But there were other forms of stimulation, with the 
conversation in particular being excellent. 

The house became famous for its politically influential visitors. The 
Round Table came so regularly to Cliveden that the house became their 
weekend moot. In addition to senior Round Table members, leading 
politicians like Arthur Balfour, Winston Churchill, David Lloyd George, as 
well as top civil servants like Hankey, and eventually even the King, saw fit 
to spend time there. 

Nancy proved to be a refreshingly different kind of hostess. While her 
social competitors ran more sombre — and sometimes more sexual — soirées, 
Nancy would, to the gentle derision of her English guests, often dress up, 
put in a pair of artificial teeth and give music-hall performances, sometimes 
even performing cartwheels. She insisted that her guests be as active as she 
was, playing golf, tennis and swimming, as well as hunting and taking long 
walks. 

Philip Kerr, a Scottish laird and an exceptionally good golfer, was often 
her partner, and so the friendship developed, eventually becoming the most 
cherished of both their lives. Kerr knew that Nancy would never leave 
Waldorf, but nor did he want her to. Although she was devoted to the tall, 
angular Kerr, with his deeply spiritual inclinations, and flirted with him as 
all the five Langhorne beauties had been raised to do, Nancy Astor kept him 
firmly at arm’s length. 

Kerr and Nancy Astor had met at a critical juncture in both their lives. A 
once-devout Catholic, Kerr had suffered a spiritual crisis, and Nancy herself 
was in a spiritual limbo, having rejected the Church of England. Their 
search for an alternative led them both to Christian Science, which came to 
dominate Nancy’s life. Indeed, her zealotry filled many of her friends, and 


even her children and family, with dread. It had been her sister, Phyllis, who 
first introduced her to Mary Baker Eddy’s Science and Health in the hope 
that it might help Nancy through a period of niggling illnesses. After 
reading this self-help tome, Nancy’s physical health improved dramatically 
and remained excellent for the rest of her long life. Sadly, the same could 
not be said of her mental health. 

Philip Kerr himself had investigated certain Eastern religions before 
encountering Christian Science, a faith that appealed to him because it 
views physical illness as nothing more than a mental ‘error’ or construct. 
He embraced the belief system wholeheartedly and became Nancy’s 
spiritual advisor. Nancy herself became aggressively evangelical, insisting 
her children take daily Christian Science tuition, though none of them fully 
espoused it. The author Hilaire Belloc stopped visiting Cliveden because of 
Nancy’s persistent attempts to convert his daughters. Her interest in the 
faith was increasingly perceived as fanatical. Along with these extreme 
religious convictions Nancy, together with Kerr, developed a deep hatred of 
Catholicism. Her vehemence caused many secular intellectuals to consider 
her insane. Indeed, her anti-Catholicism and growing anti-Semitism soon 
affected her political career. 

One cannot help wondering whether it was Nancy Astor, or, more 
accurately, Philip Kerr’s obsession with her, that eventually brought down 
the Round Table, thus finally burying the much-evolved Secret Society first 
conceived by Cecil John Rhodes. It seems a sad fact that Philip Kerr, the 
heir-apparent to the leadership of the Secret Society, lost his way in the 
company of Nancy Astor. 
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But these developments lay in the future, when the Cliveden crowd became 
a notorious ‘set’ — by which time Philip Kerr was paying secret visits to 
Adolf Hitler. For the moment, however, we shall go back to the period of 
mid-Edwardian excess: the country was still in a heady party mood as the 
libidinous Edward buried not just his mother but also the fifty years of 
mourning in which the widowed Victoria had draped her kingdom. Much to 
everyone’s surprise, Edward was turning out to be a rather good king, with 
a real interest in the state and the people. But the wretched political state of 
Britain ensured that the fun could not last. It was indeed fading fast by the 


time Edward VII died in 1910. The Astors had, however, used these years 
well to build their influential salon, and were now ready for the Round 
Table’s Cliveden moot to shape the destiny not only of the country but also 
of the Empire. 

Nancy Astor is not credited with having much influence on political 
events, most probably because her relationship with Philip Kerr is not fully 
understood. Nancy was unquestionably the dominant force at Cliveden, 
even if she did not directly influence political debates there. But she did 
dominate Philip Kerr, who was by now the most respected member of the 
Round Table elite, and arguably its intellectual leader. She and Kerr spent 
much time together, not only at Cliveden but at other Astor retreats, in 
particular the large beach house called Rest Harrow. ‘Their friendship grew 
particularly after Waldorf joined the Round Table group and Cliveden 
became a regular venue for its Moots,’ says Norman Rose. ‘Nancy too was 
undergoing a spiritual upheaval. Whenever they met at St Moritz or 
Biarritz, Rest Harrow or Cliveden, they comforted each other.’ 

Initially, it was their joint interest in their new religion that provided them 
with ‘comfort’, with Kerr concluding that Christian Science was 
‘manifestly the religion that Jesus of Nazareth taught’. Eventually, however, 
their faith became an obsession, and this was a concern to their friends in 
the Round Table. ‘I am increasingly convinced that Christian Science is the 
real key to all our problems, political and economic, no less than personal,’ 
Kerr wrote to an alarmed Curtis. ‘Christian Science will have the first claim 
on my time and activities ... [but] 1t will make me a more valuable rather 
than a less valuable coadjutor in any RT [Round Table] work that may be 
undertaken.’ 

Kerr was living at Cumberland Mansions in London in a state of 
traditional moot celibacy together with three other members of the Round 
Table who had aesthetic leanings, namely Bob Brand, John Dove and 
Lionel Hitchins. Despite the celibacy, Brand had his eye on Nancy’s sister 
Phyllis, who was generally regarded as being the sweet, pleasant Langhorne 
sister. Yet Phyllis, who was married, was at the time having an affair with a 
big game hunter. Such behaviour was pretty much par for the course, 
though, if one was a Langhorne ‘belle’. 

‘There was an affinity between Philip and my mother,’ wrote Nancy’s 
son Michael Astor. ‘Love on his side, and something deeper than friendship 
and less passionate than love on hers.’ Nonetheless, Nancy Astor’s usual 


valediction in her letters to Kerr was: ‘Your devoted and affectionate slave.’ 
Her considerable powers of persuasion — indeed seduction — were not, 
however, confined to Philip Kerr. Lionel Curtis first came to Cliveden in 
1911 and Nancy took him in hand; as he admitted later, she stopped him 
from living ‘in an atmosphere of unpopularity especially among women’. 

Quite how influential the Cliveden soirées could be is illustrated by the 
following encounter. One evening, Curtis glimpsed Winston Churchill 
strolling on the lawns with Bob Brand and he decided to join them. Out of 
this meeting came an invitation from Churchill, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, for Curtis, Brand and another Round Table member, Edward 
Grigg, to join him on a cruise on the Enchantress, Churchill’s Admiralty 
yacht. The purpose was nothing less than to discuss and make proposals for 
resolving the Irish Question. Later, a clearly unimpressed Curtis 
commented: ‘I haven’t any hopes of Winston ... but if one was only 
friendly with people whom one respected we should not get much further.’ 

While the Cliveden moot was being formed, a further expansion of 
Round Table power was under way at All Souls. One of the college’s most 
influential members, Geoffrey Dawson, claimed that its Fellows delighted 
in ‘politics in the widest sense’. He went on to declare that the Fellows 
‘have taken it upon themselves no less a task than that of forming an 
unofficial committee for running, or helping to run, the destinies of the 
British Empire’. Dawson, now among the elite of the Round Table through 
his early membership of the Kindergarten, had made invaluable friends in 
South Africa, and he was now reunited with them at All Souls weekend 
moots. He had shared a cottage in Johannesburg with Lionel Curtis and 
Basil Blackwood, and also met Edward Wood (later Lord Halifax) there. At 
All Souls, this group became intimate friends. Geoffrey Dawson would be 
remembered as the editor of the London Times. It has been suggested that 
Waldorf Astor, under pressure from the Round Table, acquired The Times to 
secure Dawson’s future — this after Astor had locked horns with the 
previous owner, Lord Northcliffe. The more likely scenario, however, is 
that Milner had planned Dawson’s ascent to the position of editor of The 
Times some seven years previously. 

Milner had surprised everyone in 1905 when he released Dawson from 
his Kindergarten duties in South Africa to allow him to take up the £2,000 a 
year job as editor of the Johannesburg Star. The young civil servant had 
absolutely no journalism experience, but Milner had squared things with 


Lionel Phillips, one of Jameson’s raiders, who was by then a Randlord and 
held a controlling interest in the Star. Milner then arranged for Dawson to 
go to England where he met eminent Fleet Street journalists, many of whom 
were ‘friends’ of the old Stead—Brett—Milner Society of the Elect. The 
journalists included Leo Maxse of the National Review, H.A. Gwynne of 
The Standard and Fabian Ware of the Morning Post. It is possible that 
Maxse himself was by then already an active member of the Secret Society. 

Dawson also had long sessions at Printing House Square with Valentine 
Chirol, head of the Times foreign department. He also met the duplicitous 
Moberly Bell, the Times manager who connived with Princess Radziwill, 
and later with Flora Shaw, to present the Jameson Raid in a favourable light 
so that Rhodes would avoid criticism. Dawson became a South African 
correspondent for The Times before being made editor in 1912. While 
Milner undoubtedly had a hand in all this, Dawson proved himself a skilled 
and resourceful editor. He held the post for thirty years. Geoffrey Dawson 
was an active member of the Round Table in London and also enjoyed the 
more relaxing meetings at Cliveden; from the time he joined The Times it 
was unequivocally Milnerite. In 1914, the paper published a famous leader 
ascribed to Dawson which could easily have been written by Milner (or 
Rhodes) himself: ‘The Empire cannot act at all unless it acts as one ... the 
only ultimate alternative to its disruption is a truly organic union.’ 

Dawson remained an Empire loyalist all his life, in fact was often 
accused of being ignorant of European politics. He never deviated, even 
after Milner’s death, from his conviction that, in words quoted by Norman 
Rose, ‘Imperial unity was the key. If it was preserved and expanded, 
Britain’s place among the great powers was guaranteed; if it was neglected 
and disregarded, Britain would sink to the rank of a second-rate power.’ 

When Dawson in 1912 returned to London to head up The Times, 
Milner’s web was considerably strengthened. Kerr and Curtis had also 
returned from South Africa, the Rhodes and Bailey fortunes had been put to 
work to create the Round Table — which in turn would provide the capital to 
found fraternal organisations around the world. Dawson was in control of 
the most powerful newspaper in Britain, and Waldorf Astor was ready to 
buy even more of the media. 

During the time Dawson was editor of The Times he performed many 
other functions linked to Milner and Rhodes: he was bursar of All Souls, a 
director of Consolidated Gold Fields Ltd and of Trust Houses Ltd, as well 


as secretary to the Rhodes Trust. He also became a power broker in his own 
right. Dawson was at Eton with Edward Wood, Lord Halifax, and it was 
Dawson’s championship, together with that of Milner, which helped Lord 
Halifax into the position of viceroy of India in 1926. 

It still seems remarkable that such an erudite, sophisticated group could 
have been so easily seduced by a flighty Southern Belle whose only 
ambition, in those early days at least, seemed to be to turn her house into a 
never-ending party where she could perform vaudeville stunts. But this is 
not as incredible as it seems. Milner had — rather carelessly, in retrospect — 
raised his All Souls prodigies and his Kindergarten as hothouse plants: 
disciplined and intellectual, they were nevertheless a rather unworldly 
cadre. When Waldorf and Nancy Astor used their vast fortune to underwrite 
the Round Table moots, Milner’s men came to Cliveden like lambs to the 
slaughter. 
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Edward VII had died in 1910 and was succeeded by the stricter, much 
venerated George V, who ruled soberly until 1936, by which time the 
Cliveden Set had been active for a decade. But a series of catastrophes, 
marginally involving Cliveden, then shook British royalty to its core. 
George V’s successor, Edward VIII, fell in love with American divorcee 
Wallis Simpson, and after gauging the reaction of the Establishment, 
Edward decided to abdicate in favour of his brother George VI. 

Edward (whose preferred name was David) and Wallis Simpson are 
known to have had clear Nazi sympathies. In this they were supported by a 
number of important figures among the Cliveden Set, a group of like- 
minded politicians who came perilously close to achieving a fascist union 
of Europe in which Edward VIII could have returned to rule Britain. Wallis 
Simpson would have been his queen, Sir Oswald Mosley (or David Lloyd 
George) his prime minister, and the cabinet, in these duplicitous days before 
Neville Chamberlain met Hitler at Munich, might have included Lord 
Halifax and Leopold Amery. 

By focusing on Philip Kerr in particular in the context of Cliveden, and 
tracing the Set’s movements and meetings in the years immediately 
preceding and also during the rise of Hitler and the Nazi party, a startling 
scenario begins to emerge. And while the story of Edward’s obsession with 


Wallis Simpson has been well documented, the opposite is the case 
concerning his obsession with Nazi politics and Adolf Hitler. Similarly, 
little attention has been paid to Philip Kerr’s secret negotiations with Hitler, 
despite the fact that he, along with two leading political figures, Lord 
Halifax and David Lloyd George, with Nancy Astor in tow, were by then 
also making friendly calls on the Fuhrer. Moreover, their names were at the 
top of what turned out to be a far longer list. And Edward’s reinstatement as 
a quisling king was a plan actively pursued by the Nazis, as revealed in 
captured Nazi archives released by the American government in 1957. 

Wallis Simpson warmly accepted Adolf Hitler’s welcome kiss when she 
and Edward visited Germany in 1937. Efforts have been made to excuse 
Edward, and some have called his obsession with Wallis Simpson a great 
love story. Depending on one’s viewpoint, it took either great courage or 
great selfishness to abdicate and marry the American divorcee, though the 
latter seems more likely. Edward fancied himself a moderniser, touring the 
Empire on fact-finding and flag-waving missions far more regularly than 
his father did, and he was generally liked by the public. 

As events unfolded, Edward seemed keen to deal with Hitler not so much 
because he admired fascism as because he had served briefly in the Great 
War and did not want a repeat of it. He was a ‘peace at any price’ man. But 
Edward’s mule-like obduracy over Wallis Simpson and his subsequent 
abdication in 1936 created a nightmare for Churchill, who was already 
fighting and losing the battle against the Germans in France. Edward 
remained comfortably supported by the British taxpayer with all the perks 
enjoyed by a duke, a sinecure with a secret income, and a free Paris 
mansion provided by the French. Yet he continued to consort both secretly 
and very publicly with the enemy. 

Edward and Wallis, by now the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, visited 
Germany in October 1937 against the advice of the British government, and 
met Adolf Hitler at his Obersalzberg retreat. The German media gave huge 
publicity to the event, and the Duke inspected SS squads and gave full Nazi 
salutes to all and sundry. Indeed, as recent royal home movies have 
revealed, Edward taught his sister-in-law Queen Mary, as well as her 
children, the present queen and the Princess Margaret, how to do so. Hitler 
considered Edward somewhat more than a friend of Nazi Germany and was 
convinced that Anglo-German relations could have been improved had 
Edward not been forced to abdicate. ‘I am certain through him permanent 


friendly relations could have been achieved,’ stated Hitler’s right-hand man 
Albert Speer, who claimed to be quoting Hitler directly. ‘If he had stayed, 
everything would have been different. His abdication was a severe loss for 
us.’ 

When war broke out in 1939, the Duke was promoted to the rank of 
major general attached to the British Military Mission in France. But when 
Germany invaded the north of France in May 1940, the new major general 
deserted his post, fleeing south to Biarritz, and from there to Spain. That 
July the Duke and Duchess of Windsor moved to Lisbon, where they stayed 
with a businessman closely allied to Germany. Edward requested the 
Germans to guard his properties in Paris, which they did. 

Winston Churchill had in the meantime embarked on a major hunt for 
British appeasers (whom he called ‘defeatists’), finding help in unlikely 
places. A book entitled Guilty Men, co-written under a pseudonym by 
future Labour leader Michael Foot, identified a group of ‘arch-appeasers’: 
Neville Chamberlain, Sir John Simon, Sir Samuel Hoare, Ramsay 
MacDonald, Stanley Baldwin, Lord Halifax, Sir Kingsley Wood, Ernest 
Brown, David Margesson, Sir Horace Wilson, Sir Thomas Inskip, Leslie 
Burgin, Earl Stanhope, W.S. Morrison and Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith. 
The list includes three prime ministers (Chamberlain, MacDonald and 
Baldwin), several of the most influential politicians in Britain, and Round 
Table members or fellow travellers, including Lord Halifax, who at the time 
was both an appeaser and the King’s preferred candidate as next prime 
minister. 

There were many more anti-Semitic pro-Nazi sympathisers among the 
British aristocracy. They were led by David Bertram Ogilvy Freeman- 
Mitford, 2nd Baron Redesdale, and his wife Sydney Bowles. The couple 
had five daughters, two of whom, Diana and Unity, were devoted to Hitler — 
so much so that Unity claimed she was in love with the Führer. In 1938 the 
Redesdales accompanied their daughters to Germany, where they attended 
the Nuremberg Rally and were won over by Hitler’s charm and his declared 
love of Aryans and of the British Isles. Redesdale later addressed the House 
of Lords, expressing support for Anschluss and the Sudetenland initiative. 
He became a strong supporter of Chamberlain’s policy of appeasement, and 
Lady Redesdale went further, writing articles in praise of Hitler and in 
support of National Socialism. 


Two years earlier, in September 1936, the former prime minister David 
Lloyd George had visited Germany for talks with Hitler. According to The 
Express, when the Fuhrer praised Lloyd George as ‘the man who won the 
war’, he responded that Hitler was ‘the greatest living German’. Taken on a 
tour of Germany’s public works, Lloyd George was much impressed.*? He 
described Hitler as ‘the George Washington of Germany’, and confidently 
declared: ‘The Germans have definitely made up their minds never to 
quarrel with us again.’ After Chamberlain’s Munich debacle, Lloyd George 
back-pedalled — as he had at the time of the Boer War — on the matter of 
appeasement. But not for long: in 1940, after the Battle of Britain, he wrote 
to the Duke of Bedford advocating peace with Germany. 

With so many capable and experienced politicians sharing Edward’s pro- 
Nazi views, Britain came very close to having a Nazi king — indeed it is 
possible that Edward defiantly married his American divorcee in the belief 
that he would soon be recalled to the throne by a new European order. 
Hitler’s propaganda minister Joseph Goebbels himself confirmed that Hitler 
had such a plan in mind. Only Winston Churchill’s quick-wittedness seems 
to have prevented it from coming to fruition. 

As near a thing was Lord Halifax becoming prime minister of Great 
Britain the night Neville Chamberlain decided he no longer commanded the 
support of the British electorate — and once again Britain had Churchill to 
thank for averting that possibility. Halifax — the favoured successor not only 
of the King, Lloyd George, the Cliveden Set, and most Round Tablers — was 
just a breath away from occupying the highest office in the land. 

But two candidates waited upon Chamberlain that fateful night in 1940: 
Halifax and the far more bellicose Winston Churchill. Though Churchill 
had already agreed to serve under Halifax, the latter decided at the last 
minute that he literally did not have the stomach for the job. Halifax 
apparently suffered debilitating stomach cramps in times of extreme stress, 
with the result that Churchill stepped into the breach. 

Through all this, Edward remained sulkily hostile, demanding that the 
royal family receive his new wife despite the fact that accusations of Nazi 
sympathies were mounting against Wallis. In February 1940 Count Julius 
von Zech-Burkersroda, who was German ambassador to The Hague at the 
start of the war, claimed that the Duke of Windsor had leaked Allied plans 
for the defence of Belgium.* Churchill had always treated Edward and his 
new wife with unusual grace, but his mood changed when Edward deserted 


his military post in France and fled to Spain. The situation deteriorated 
further once word reached Churchill through British intelligence that the 
Nazis were negotiating with Edward and had a plot to kidnap him if he did 
not agree to collaborate with them. 


x OK OK 


On the other side of the Atlantic, America was beset by anti-war activism 
and isolationism — as well as the demands of a determined group of pro- 
Nazis (many with Irish connections) who included in their number the 
hostess of Cliveden, Nancy Astor. One particular American who had 
attended many of her soirées was Joseph Patrick ‘Joe’ Kennedy, a wealthy 
businessman and Irish sympathiser who was American ambassador in 
London.’ He and Nancy Astor conducted a long correspondence infamous 
for its virulent anti-Semitism. Hitler would have to do far more than ‘give a 
rough time’ to the ‘killers of Christ’, she wrote, before she would get 
involved in ‘Armageddon to save them’. 

An appeaser throughout his ambassadorship, Joe Kennedy was openly 
pessimistic about Britain’s chances in the war. In 1938 he had even gone so 
far as to arrange, without the approval of the State Department, an 
independent American deal with Hitler. Then in 1940, shortly before the 
Blitz, Kennedy sought another unauthorised meeting with Hitler to ‘bring 
about a better understanding between the United States and Germany’. 
Throughout this period Kennedy was not only in correspondence with but 
also attending social events in the company of the new Duchess of Windsor 
and her friend, Nancy Astor. Kennedy also sponsored the visit to England 
of famous aviator Charles Lindbergh, who was invited to Cliveden for a 
weekend in July 1938, and also to a luncheon attended by Kennedy and 
other appeasers like George Bernard Shaw and leading Round Table 
member Geoffrey Dawson. Lindbergh later wrote: ‘I was encouraged about 
the feeling of most of these people there in regard to Germany. They 
understood the situation better than most Englishmen do these days.’ 

Kennedy urged Lindbergh to write a report on German air strength and, 
after working on it all night, Lindbergh concluded that there were not 
enough modern war planes in ‘England and France combined’ to mount an 
effective defence against Germany. He estimated that the Germans were 
producing 500 to 800 planes a month and had a total air superiority of some 


8,000 to 10,000 aircraft — though it was later shown that the Germans had 
only 3,300 planes, many of which were not operational, against a combined 
French and British strength of 4,000. On his return to America, Lindbergh 
issued the following radio warning: ‘Germany, on account of her military 
strength is now inseparable from the welfare of every civilisation, for either 
to preserve or destroy it is in her power. We are likely to lose a million men, 
possibly several million — the best of American youth [in a war] which may 
lead to the end of Western civilization.” He proposed an embargo on the 
sale of offensive weapons to Britain, suggesting that America should 
instead supply ‘all the defensive weapons [it] could spare’. 

This was the final straw for Churchill, for Britain was now alone in 
facing the rapidly advancing German Army. With Franklin Roosevelt’s 
consent, Kennedy — who had in a newspaper article questioned the 
existence of democracy in Britain and America — was packed off home. 
Meanwhile, Roosevelt had been asking his own questions about the 
existence of a pro-Hitler conspiracy involving the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor. Having ordered FBI agents to monitor the Windsors closely 
during their Palm Beach visit in 1941, he was surprised to receive a report 
of the Duchess’s affair with Joachim von Ribbentrop, who had been 
German ambassador in London. This startling accusation came from a 
seemingly impeccable source: Duke Carl Alexander of Württemberg, a 
Benedictine monk who had assisted Jewish refugees, and was on a Nazi hit 
list. He alleged that the Duchess had remained in constant communication 
with Ribbentrop and leaked secrets to him. 

The net was beginning to close, not only on the Windsors, but also on 
David Lloyd George and the appeasers of the Round Table. 


28 


Cometh the Hour, Cometh the Man 


When war broke out, Joachim von Ribbentrop returned to Germany where 
he took up the post of foreign minister. He turned his attention almost 
immediately to a complex plan involving the German Secret Service, the 
Abwehr: Edward would be offered sanctuary in Spain where he could 
prepare himself to be King of England, which would form part of the Third 
Reich. 

Many of the appeasers, among them Philip Kerr, Nancy Astor and David 
Lloyd George, were either exploring options or in formal talks with Hitler. 
In particular, Lord Halifax met Hitler and suggested peace negotiations 
through third parties, although others among the ‘Guilty Men’ had already 
had second thoughts after Hitler duped Chamberlain at Munich. 

Britain in the 1930s was still a time when the royal family enjoyed 
extraordinary immunity from adverse press comment, an immunity that 
extended to a large degree even to Edward after his abdication. Editors like 
Dawson at The Times and Astor at the Telegraph routinely suppressed 
controversial material concerning the royal family. This conspiracy of 
silence was, moreover, regarded as a matter of national security. With war 
clouds gathering, nothing could be allowed to blacken the reputation of a 
crown prince: neither his scandalous relationship with an American 
divorcee, nor the degree to which he and his new wife admired Hitler and 
his ambitions. These tricky undercurrents were picked up by German 
intelligence who saw political advantage in the censorship — especially 
when it became apparent that Edward would abdicate, which he duly did.! 

His rejection by the royal family became increasingly bitter. With the 
rapid advance of the Germans, Edward abandoned his post in France and 
headed south to fetch his duchess at their chateau, La Cloe, and together 
they fled to Spain — in Edward’s favourite Buick, and with a van in tow that 
carried their luggage. On 19 June 1940, the Duke’s party was halted at the 
Spanish border and refused entry. The impasse was eventually sorted out by 


an old ally, Sir Samuel Hoare — one of the Guilty Men — who was 
effectively in exile in Spain after Churchill cleared his decks of appeasers. 
Hoare wrote with alarm of the Duke’s arrival to Churchill: ‘Under the 
pressure of the German machine the Spanish press declared that you had 
ordered his arrest if he set foot in England, that he had come here to make a 
separate peace behind your back and that he had always disapproved of the 
war and considered it an even greater mistake to go on with it etc., etc.’ 

Churchill had a host of other problems at the time, not least Edward’s 
insistence that he would only return home on his own terms: he demanded a 
prominent position, and the royal family would have to welcome his wife. 
Churchill knew he was not in a position to deliver on this, so he told Hoare 
to hold the Windsors in Spain while he tried to find a solution. But 
Ribbentrop had already cabled the Spanish foreign minister, Colonel Juan 
Luis Beigbeder, requesting him to discuss the situation with the Windsors. 
Beigbeder replied that he had gained the impression that the Windsors 
might ‘perhaps’ be persuaded to stay, with a view to the Germans 
eventually getting in touch with them. A new sense of urgency arose when 
Churchill appointed Edward governor of the Bahamas. There was 
apparently no prior consultation, and Churchill hinted that if Edward 
refused he might be court-martialled for deserting his post in Paris. Edward 
was devastated. The Bahamas appointment met none of his demands. 
However, when Churchill made it clear it was the best he could offer, 
Edward accepted it. But he was playing for time, for by now the Spanish 
had offered him permanent residence. 

The Germans moved in rapidly on the nervous Duke. Beigbeder was 
asked to detain the Windsors in Spain ‘for a couple of weeks to begin with’ 
— though without them being aware that the Germans were behind the 
detention. Then on 25 June, the German ambassador in Madrid, Dr 
Eberhard Baron von Stohrer, cabled Ribbentrop: the Spanish foreign 
minister ‘had promised that he would do everything possible to detain the 
Windsors here’. 

All this happened at a time when British politics was in a chaotic state 
and the Round Table had enormous influence: apart from Lord Halifax and 
several of the Guilty Men, there was Philip Kerr, who enjoyed an especially 
exalted status not only as Nancy Astor’s soulmate but also as a political 
expert at Cliveden. Documents released from Britain’s Official Secrets 


archive have in fact identified the nature of the contacts between Round 
Table members and their friends in Germany. 

Among the latter was Count Helmuth von Moltke, remembered as the 
intellectual leader of the German resistance who would lose his life in the 
mass executions that followed the plot to assassinate Hitler. Moltke was 
also the anonymous addressee — ‘Hans’ — of American Dorothy 
Thompson’s ‘Listen, Hans’ broadcasts from Germany.’ It is possible that 
the Round Table, through Moltke, influenced the strategy of this German 
resistance group from the mid-thirties onwards, and compelling evidence 
has emerged to support the idea. 

Moltke’s father was from a long line of Prussian military aristocrats, but 
it is on his mother’s side that we find Helmuth’s links to the Round Table. 
His mother was Dorothy Rose-Innes, daughter of Sir James Rose-Innes, 
Rhodes’s attorney general who became chief justice of the Transvaal in 
1902, and later chief justice of South Africa from 1914 to 1927. 

Moltke visited England regularly from 1934, even being mentioned in 
The Round Table’s social diary when he visited Lionel Curtis’s family: he 
‘was made a member of the family, rooms in Duke St. being put at his 
disposal and All Souls being thrown open to him’. Curtis also visited the 
Rose-Innes family in South Africa while Helmuth was there in 1937. 
Quigley comments, tellingly: “Von Moltke kept in touch with both Curtis 
and Lothian [Kerr] even after the war began in 1939 ... [and his mention in 
The Round Table magazine] makes it clear to those who can read between 
the lines that Moltke became a member of the Milner Group.’ 

There can be little doubt that Moltke spied for the Round Table when he 
returned to Germany, where he signed up as Advisor on International Law 
to the Supreme Command of the German Forces (OKW), and eventually 
headed the resistance group Kreisau Circle (named after his estate in 
Silesia). But perhaps the most telling detail in his story is the fact that his 
parents were both Christian Scientists. Dorothy Rose-Innes is recognised as 
one of its leading intellectuals, and she was involved in the translation of 
Mary Baker Eddy’s Science and Health into German. She may well have 
introduced Philip Kerr, with all its traumatic consequences for him and the 
Round Table, to Christian Science! 

‘Round Tablers were among those who conceded Hitler’s territorial 
claims,’ Carroll Quigley affirms. He goes on to suggest that on 5 September 
1938, Lord Halifax, then a minister in the Chamberlain government, was 


informed through his Round Table connections of a plot by the German 
high command and other politicians to assassinate Hitler if he invaded 
Czechoslovakia’s Sudetenland and provoked war with Britain. The plot 
disintegrated when the German resistance learnt, on 28 September, that 
Chamberlain had arrived to negotiate with Hitler, made no great fuss about 
the Sudetenland, and left brandishing his assurance from the Führer that 
there would be ‘Peace in our time’. 

Halifax had himself travelled to see Hitler at Berchtesgaden in 1937, 
presenting him with a package of essentially Round Table ideas. This was 
followed up with a similar visit by Philip Kerr. From all these top-level 
comings and goings, Hitler’s government was persuaded that Britain 
regarded Germany as the chief bulwark against the spread of communism 
beyond Russia’s borders; that Britain was prepared to join a Four-Power 
Pact that included Germany, France and Italy; and that Britain would allow 
Germany to take over Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland if this could be 
done without provoking a war. 

For this arrangement to work Hitler needed a sympathetic British royal 
family, and he remained convinced that one was waiting in the wings. On 
21 July 1940, a week before the Duke and Duchess of Windsor were due to 
leave for the Bahamas, the New York Times broke the startling news that 
Edward had proposed to his brother George VI a Lloyd George—Halifax— 
Chamberlain ‘peace cabinet’, a plan he would ‘elaborate on’ when he came 
to the United States. Hitler and Ribbentrop were further encouraged by a 
message from the German ambassador in Madrid reporting a conversation? 
in which Edward is alleged to have declared “he was apparently ready to 
break with his brother, who was entirely under the influence of the Queen 
who was not well disposed to the Windsors’. 

In the meantime, however, Churchill had sensed the involvement of 
German intelligence. He insisted that the Windsors transfer immediately to 
Portugal, away from German influence, and arranged forthwith for a 
warship to transport them. Then, almost simultaneously, on 17 June, what 
looked like a mini coup involving Halifax against Churchill occurred in 
England. The Swedish minister in London, Björn Prytz, was called to the 
Foreign Office where Lord Halifax was still foreign secretary. Prytz was 
told by a senior Tory appeaser, R.A.B. Butler, that ‘Churchill did not have 
the last word’ in the government, and that ‘no occasion would be missed to 
reach a compromise peace [with the Germans] if reasonable conditions 


could be obtained’. Halifax added that ‘common sense and not bravado 
would govern British policy’. 

These were extraordinary pronouncements (confirmed in a telegram from 
Prytz to his foreign minister Christian Gunther, who, that same day, had had 
a similar briefing from the British minister in Stockholm, Sir Victor Mallet). 
But nothing came of Halifax’s intervention, and no one ever established 
what exactly Hitler had in mind for the Windsors. Halifax lasted only seven 
months in the Churchill government before going into genteel exile as 
British ambassador to Washington, taking up the post vacated by the late 
Philip Kerr. Churchill’s axe did not stop short at this point, and Leopold 
Amery, though no longer an appeaser but still a Round Table man, was 
dispatched to the India Office in 1940 — the same year that found Sir 
Samuel Hoare in the somewhat obscure posting of Madrid. 

Adolf Hitler’s new suave former man-about-London and friend of the 
Mitfords, the Simpsons and the Astors, Joachim von Ribbentrop, decided to 
take control of the fate of the unhappy, egotistical Windsors once they 
arrived in Portugal. He instructed the German Secret Service to scare the 
wits out of them, replacing house servants with German agents, who were 
told not to disguise their presence. Senior Spanish ministers, old friends of 
Edward, warned him that there might be British assassination plots against 
him. Samuel Hoare worked hard to get the Windsors off to Portugal, fearing 
the increasingly bitter and indiscreet remarks the Duke was making, often 
under the influence of whisky. 

An envoy at the American embassy reported to the ambassador, 
Alexander Wendell, that Edward had praised Germany for its reorganisation 
of society, and warned that countries not willing to do likewise — 
specifically Britain and America — ‘should avoid dangerous adventures’. 
Wendell also reported that the Duchess had gone further, declaring that 
France had been lost to the Germans because it was ‘internally diseased’, 
and that a country which was ‘not in a condition to fight a war, should not 
have declared war’. Wendell concluded his report to the State Department 
with the comment that the Windsors ‘reflected the view of a group in 
England, possibly a growing one, who find in Windsor and his circle a 
group who are realists in world politics and who hope to come into their 
own as the natural leaders of a peace party’. But Churchill’s threat of a 
court martial hung heavy over Edward, and he finally packed up for 
Portugal on 3 July, telling the Spanish foreign minister that he would return 


if the royal family refused to recognise his wife. Ribbentrop was furious, 
and an aide, Erich Kordt, reported: ‘The [Spanish] Embassy has failed us 
completely in letting him get away.’ 

Ribbentrop cursed himself for not having asked the Spanish government 
to intern the Duke as a deserting British officer on foreign soil. He then 
hatched a far more complex plot, commissioning the services of a young SS 
agent, Walter Schellenberg, who, in time, would head the German secret 
intelligence service, the Abwehr. Meanwhile, in Portugal, the Windsors 
were installed at the Roco de Inferno, a remote seaside villa on the cliffs 
near Estoril that belonged to a banker, Ricardo Espirito Santo Silva, who 
had strong British and German connections. ‘Mr and Mrs Holy Ghost’ — as 
one of the Duke’s aides described the banker and his wife — were almost 
daily visitors to the Windsors. 

But the Windsors continued to worry about their possessions and 
property in France, with Edward demanding an important position in 
Britain and eventually issuing an ultimatum that he would not quit his safe 
haven unless the Queen met the Duchess. By now Churchill had had 
enough, and he cabled: ‘Your Royal Highness has taken active military rank 
and refusal to obey direct orders of competent military authority would 
create a serious situation. I hope it will not be necessary for such orders to 
be sent. I must strongly urge immediate compliance of wishes of the 
Government.’ The ultimatum was clear: the Bahamas — or a court martial. 

Once again, Ribbentrop decided to put pressure on Edward, though this 
time he specified that the Duke and Duchess should remain oblivious of 
German involvement. And so, over the next weeks, two clandestine visits 
were made by Spanish diplomats who were acquainted with the Windsors. 
In addition to assurances of sanctuary in Spain and the suggestion that the 
Duke should issue a peace manifesto there, they said that Ribbentrop had 
confirmed that British intelligence now had contingency plans to murder 
the couple. One of these envoys, Don Miguel Primo de Rivera, confided to 
a friend that, while the Duke had seemed nervous of committing himself to 
the peace offer, the ‘Duchess might have been quite keen on it’. The Duke, 
he learnt, had protested to Churchill about his travel arrangements and had 
warned he ‘might have to reconsider’ his position, since he regarded his 
banishment to the Bahamas with ‘profound gloom and despondency’. 

As events unfolded, Sam Hoare warned Churchill: ‘We might be dealing 
with a spoilt child.’ It was the Spanish ambassador in Lisbon, Don Nicolas 


Franco y Bahamonde, who brought matters to a head. At a dinner party on 
24 July, he told a British diplomat, Lord David Eccles, that the Duke had 
asked for a visa to Spain ‘for a few days’ — and hinted at a German 
connection. Eccles flew immediately from Portugal for a meeting with 
Churchill on 26 July. The Duke was due to leave for the Bahamas four days 
later. ‘Now came the news that the Duke was trying to delay his departure,’ 
writes David Bloch, with the result that ‘there was something akin to panic 
in London on the subject of the Duke of Windsor’. Churchill kept 
remarkably cool in his dealings with the wayward Duke, despite his 
symbolic leadership role among the despised appeasers or, as Churchill 
referred to them, the defeatists. 

The ageing though still energetic Churchill — who by now was sixty-six — 
was also profoundly involved in the debate on the federation of the states of 
India, which for many years had been a Round Table priority. Empire 
governance had started to collapse in India, and Churchill knew he would 
soon need that country’s huge army. The Round Table, for its part, was 
trying to turn the Indian situation to its own advantage. By the mid-1930s 
the organisation had already shifted its focus to the Government of India 
Bill, a vast piece of legislation that was the longest ever enacted up till then. 
Birthed almost entirely through the efforts of Curtis and Kerr, the bill had 
also enjoyed the long-term support of Halifax, the Astors, John Buchan, W. 
Ormsby-Gore — and Sir Samuel Hoare, the man the Windsors were now 
dealing with as the ambassador in Spain. 

The future of Empire depended on the success of the India Bill — and so, 
by implication, did that of the Milner Group and the Round Table. So keen 
were Kerr et al. to get this working example of their “federated Empire’ 
through Parliament, that they and the Elect of the Secret Society broke 
cover and met in open conference. ‘A Round Table Conference was called,’ 
writes Carroll Quigley, ‘at which contrary to all expectations, the Indian 
princes accepted Federation.’ Churchill, who loathed the bill and led the 
opposition to it, used the conference to do a headcount of Round Table 
members and Round Table sympathisers, knowing all the major appeasers 
would feature among the supporters. In a BBC interview Churchill 
condemned the bill and all those supporting it, while at the same time 
hinting that it was backed by a sinister secret society: 


A monstrous monument of sham built by pygmies ... I have watched 
this story from its very unfolding, and what has struck me more than 
anything else has been the amazing small number of people who have 
managed to carry matters through to their present lamentable pitch. 
You could almost count them on the finger of one hand. I have also 
been struck by the prodigious power of this group ... Their chorus is 
exceedingly well drilled. 


Never before had the Round Table been so clearly — and venomously — 
exposed. When the Government of India Act of 1935 passed to the 
committee stage it was doggedly worked through by the Round Table group 
led by Samuel Hoare who, at an earlier stage, had answered 5,594 questions 
over four days before a select committee. Churchill then countered with a 
three-day session. A series of clashes ensued, with Churchill this time the 
underdog. But Churchill was about to succeed Chamberlain as prime 
minister, and many of the Round Table heads were about to roll. It was not 
only the Duke and Duchess of Windsor who would suffer political 
banishment. 


x k k 


As suggested above, Halifax and Kerr’s visits caused Hitler to believe that 
Britain regarded Germany as the bulwark against the spread of the Russian 
Revolution, and that Britain was inclined to a ‘Teutonic? alliance. 
Moreover, Halifax had been promoting policies similar to those propounded 
by the Duke of Windsor in Spain. Hitler came to a peculiar unwritten 
agreement with Halifax when they met: while Britain might, in order to 
calm public opinion, need to declare war, she would not actually make war. 
Quigley claims that this strange policy was also accepted by Chamberlain 
and many Round Tablers, though not by everyone in the inner circle, in 
particular Bob Brand. It was this same policy, claims Quigley, which 
resulted in ‘the phony war from September 1939 to April 1940’. 

Churchill, of course, disavowed it all, and made that quite clear to Hitler. 
All the while, however, he put his time to good use, managing to keep 
Foreign Secretary Halifax and other powerful Round Tablers on side while 
pondering their fate as well as that of the Cliveden moot. Churchill was 
particularly concerned with the fate of Nancy Astor, the bane of his life in 


the Commons, though he was quite probably relishing the end he 
anticipated for her and her star-crossed friend Philip Kerr. 

The extent of the enmity between the two parliamentary factions may be 
gauged from the quotation Churchill chose to end his speech on the India 
Act, directed balefully at Hoare: 


God save thee, Ancient Mariner. 

From the fiends that plague thee thus 
Why look’st thou so? With my cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross.‘ 


Whereupon Leo Amery, speaking for the Round Table, shot back: ‘Here 
endeth the last chapter of the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah.’ 

Just as history proved Churchill correct in his derision of the notion of a 
federated India (partition soon followed), he was also right about Hitler’s 
true intentions. An astute historian, Churchill clearly saw what Hitler 
represented, and foresaw the effect of fascism in creating a federated 
‘German Europe’. Nor was he going to put up with any more prevarication 
from ‘the man who would be king’ and ‘That Woman’ — which is how 
Queen Mary always referred to Wallis Simpson. Realising this, Ribbentrop 
initiated Operation Willi, which was code for capturing the Duke. Hitler too 
was growing impatient with the shenanigans in Portugal, and in July 1940 
he issued Directive 16, which ended the phony war: 


Since England despite her militarily hopeless situation, still shows no 
sign of willingness to come to terms, I have decided to prepare a full 
landing operation against England and if necessary carry it out. The 
aim of the operations is to eliminate the English homeland as a base 
for carrying on war against Germany, and if it should become 
necessary to occupy it completely. 


Ribbentrop persisted with Operation Willi, and had Hitler’s full support, 
according to Walter Schellenberg,’ the Abwehr agent who organised it. 
Schellenberg was told to offer the Duke fifty million Swiss francs ‘if he was 
ready to make some official gesture disassociating himself from 
manoeuvers of the British Royal family’ — and also from ‘that clever 
Queen’. Schellenberg records the instructions issued to him by Ribbentrop: 


‘If the British Secret Service should choose to frustrate the Duke in some 
such arrangement, then the Fuhrer orders are that you [Schellenberg] are to 
circumnavigate the British plans, even at the risk of your life and if needs 
be by the use of force.’ Ribbentrop went on to explain to him: ‘Hitler 
attaches the greatest of importance to this operation, and he has come to the 
conclusion after serious consideration that if the Duke should prove 
hesitant, he himself would have no objection to your helping the Duke to 
reach the right decision by coercion — even by threats of force if the 
circumstances make it advisable.’ The Spanish diplomats were supposed to 
persuade the Windsors to return to Spain for a few days under the guise of a 
hunting trip. Once there, they would go into exile either voluntarily or ‘by 
coercion’, and await Germany’s victory. Instead, however, the Duke and 
Duchess sailed secretly for the Bahamas on an unprepossessing ship, the 
Export Line’s Excalibur. 

With Edward safely dispatched, Churchill launched an attack on 
defeatism. In the most famous of three fighting speeches he delivered, the 
prime minister offered the nation nothing but ‘blood, sweat, toil and tears’, 
promising to fight Hitler ‘on the beaches, on the landing grounds and in the 
fields and streets’. He assured his countrymen that this would be their 
‘finest hour’. Cleverly and with great subtlety, he then embarked on a 
programme that would effectively exile the appeasers. He put them to work, 
and all their jobs had one feature in common: substantial distance from 
Britain. In his efforts, Churchill had help from an unlikely source. 

The appeasers among the Cliveden Set were exposed by Claud 
Cockburn, a lone journalist on a crusade. Cockburn was an ardent 
communist and Cliveden embodied everything he opposed: a secret elitist 
cadre, bourgeois intellectuals who paid lip service to socialism as well as 
democracy, and grace-and-favour hospitality. Apart from Milner, Lloyd 
George, Rothschild, Curzon, Churchill, Chamberlain, Balfour and Grey, 
literary figures like George Orwell and George Bernard Shaw were 
numbered among Nancy Astor’s ever-expanding ménage, where politics 
was, however, beginning to overshadow the partying. 

‘APPEASEMENT,’ yelled the banner headline on Cockburn’s hand- 
printed broadsheet, The Week. It was aimed at the Cliveden Set, in 
particular Philip Kerr, though with her distinctly anti-Semitic leanings, 
Nancy Astor was an obvious target too. Cockburn’s scoop was the 
revelation that Philip Kerr had been holding secret talks with Hitler. 


By now Cliveden had become Kerr’s second home, the place where he 
practised his Christian Science with Nancy Astor. He was a great help with 
the family, supporting Nancy’s daughter Phyllis (‘Wissie’) over her 
mother’s objections to the conventional medical treatment Wissie was given 
after a debilitating horse-riding accident. Kerr also took on the task of 
informing Nancy that Bobbie, her son from her previous marriage, had been 
arrested for engaging in homosexual acts. Moreover, he was at Nancy’s side 
when she took the parliamentary seat in Plymouth. 

Kerr was now also the Round Table’s senior spokesman on Germany — a 
role he had occupied since the early 1930s when Round Table policy first 
began to condemn Germany for threatening world peace. However, Kerr’s 
attitude to Hitler became increasingly enthusiastic and he was soon having 
bitter rows with other leading Round Tablers, including Nancy’s brother-in- 
law Bob Brand. Kerr held that Britain was being irresponsible in not talking 
peace with Hitler — a view essentially shared by Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain, who has since become the scapegoat for British appeasement, 
and remains so long after the Cliveden Set has been forgotten.° 

Though continually concerned to advance the Round Table’s work of 
defending the Empire, and despite his awareness that war would lead to 
German colonial expansion, Kerr was convinced Hitler could be bought off 
by allowing him contested territory like the Sudetenland and the Rhineland. 
After the second of his visits to Hitler, Kerr returned to Nancy Astor, 
bearing Hitler’s red and black swastika as a goodwill gift! Hitler’s present 
caused an early rift between Nancy and her English family, as well as 
between two powerful leaders of the Round Table. Bob Brand, one of the 
Round Table elite and also a European economic expert who had never 
trusted Hitler, refused to remain in the same room as the Nazi flag. The row 
estranged Nancy from her sister Phyllis, who was married to Bob, until 
Phyllis’s death some six months later. 

Despite all this, Kerr persuaded the Astors to meet the German 
ambassador Ribbentrop, who visited St James Square, and then had a 
second meeting at their house in Sandwich. Claud Cockburn kept the gossip 
mills going by implying that Kerr and the Round Table were not only 
manipulating politics, but selling out to the Germans. Nancy Astor tried to 
play down the Ribbentrop meetings, claiming that whenever he gave a Nazi 
salute she told him ‘not to be silly’. Ribbentrop obviously did not see their 


meetings in the same light: years later, when he was tried at Nuremberg for 
war crimes, he called on the Astors to be defence witnesses. They refused. 

When questioned in Parliament about her contact with Hitler, Nancy 
Astor claimed that she supported German rearmament because Germany 
was surrounded by ‘Catholic countries’. Sir Stafford Cripps, the leader of 
the Labour Party, called her the ‘Honourable Member for Berlin’, while 
Tory spokesman Harold Nicolson applauded her for ‘working hard for 
Hitler and Mussolini’. A French newspaper called the Cliveden Set /es 
Cagoulards — the Hooded Ones — thereby coming closer to the truth than all 
the appeasement allegations. Despite these political gaffes, it was only in 
1945 that Nancy Astor was persuaded to give up the Plymouth seat. 

Milner was an occasional visitor to Cliveden in the early days, though his 
presence went largely unnoticed. He would surely have been aware of the 
deep water Kerr was getting himself into, yet he apparently did nothing to 
dissuade him. It is very possible that he had already seen the writing on the 
wall for Philip Kerr after the latter’s espousal of Christian Science and his 
infatuation with Nancy Astor, who seemed clearly doomed. In the event, 
Milner had another Round Table heir waiting in the wings. Carroll Quigley 
gives a rare summary of the web that was the Round Table in the first half 
of the twentieth century: 


The Round Table was the most powerful single influence in All Souls, 
Balliol, and New Colleges at Oxford. It controlled The Times for more 
than fifty years, with the exception of the three years 1919-1922. It 
publicized the idea of and the name ‘British Commonwealth of 
Nations’ in the period 1908—1918. It was the chief influence in Lloyd 
George’s war administration in 1917—1919 and dominated the British 
delegation to the Peace Conference of 1919. It had a great deal to do 
with the formation and management of the League of Nations and of 
the system of mandates. It founded the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs in 1919.’ It was one of the chief influences on British policy 
toward Ireland, Palestine, and India in the period 1917—1945. It was a 
very important influence on the policy of appeasement of Germany 
during the years 1920-1940. 


The appeasement scandal spread to the American press after Nancy Astor 
told interviewers that the Jews in Germany needed ‘to take heed’. She also 


expressed admiration for Hitler’s abstemiousness in an article in Time and 
Tide; and wrote to Prime Minister Baldwin saying she ‘wholeheartedly 
supported’ Hitler in his belligerent Rhineland policy. In Nancy’s defence, it 
should be acknowledged that from 1918 to 1920 the British press was 
openly anti-Semitic following events in the Russian Revolution. 
Newspapers, including The Times, began to print articles warning of 
‘Bolshies’, identifying Jews — Trotsky, Béla Kun, Rosa Luxemburg and 
Karl Marx — as being at the heart of Bolshevism, and supporting the White 
Russian? cause against Bolshevik communists. 

For Winston Churchill, Nancy Astor was a gift from heaven. It was about 
this time that she came out with her gibe — that if she were married to 
Churchill she would poison his tea. Churchill, by far the better wordsmith, 
replied: if he were married to her, he’d drink it. 

With Kerr ever more deeply committed to Christian Science and Nancy 
Astor, and Lionel Curtis ever more tediously obsessing about Empire, 
Milner had already begun to look elsewhere for a successor who was not 
only clever but also passionately committed. Leopold Amery was the 
obvious candidate. Born in India to an English father and a Hungarian 
Jewish mother, he returned to England as a child with his mother. He 
entered Balliol College in 1892, studying languages and political economy. 
After becoming a Fellow at All Souls, he became a journalist for The Times 
in 1898. Amery was fluent in seven European languages, and it was while 
reporting on the Boer War that he was recruited by Milner. He soon became 
known as Milner’s mouthpiece. 

Cecil Rhodes invited Amery to dinner, and over a long evening he 
discussed with his guest the Rhodes Trust and the establishment of a 
scholarship fund at Oxford that would recruit talented young men from the 
British dominions, Germany, and especially the United States, to encourage 
American support for an Empire federation. His son Julian has confirmed 
he saw British imperialism as an ‘ideology’ and ‘a faith’. 

Carroll Quigley is similarly unequivocal on the subject of Amery’s 
relationship with Milner, which was extremely close not only politically, 
but also personally: 


Amery can be regarded as Milner’s political heir. From the beginning 
of his own political career in 1906 to the death of Milner in 1925, he 
was more closely associated with Milner’s active political life than any 


other person ... his associations with Milner became steadily more 
intimate. In his last years of public office, Milner was generally 
assisted by Amery (1917—1921), and when he died it was Amery who 
arranged the public memorial service and controlled the distribution of 
tickets. 


Milner’s demise was bizarre, and is worth recounting. When the great 
power broker retired from government in 1921, Stanley Baldwin appointed 
him chair of a committee to re-examine the case for imperial preferences — 
Round Table work to the last! Four years later, while on Rhodes Trust 
business in South Africa, he was bitten by a tsetse fly. Soon afterwards he 
died of sleeping sickness — a more ironic end for a man as driven as Milner 
it would be hard to imagine. 

But to return to Amery: it became clear that his contact with Hitler 
rivalled even that of Kerr, to the extent that the Fuhrer may have perceived 
Amery as the Round Table’s new general. But there was a significant 
difference: Amery was never taken in by Hitler, and he appears to have had 
a more mature appreciation than either Kerr or Curtis of where the Anglo- 
American alliance might lead. 

In 1919 Milner appointed Amery to the board of the Rhodes Trust. In 
1925, when Amery was stepping into Milner’s shoes, certain diary entries 
support the suggestion that his was the dominant voice at Round Table 
cabals. In May 1937, for example, when Philip Kerr had just met with 
Hitler, Amery notes the following: 


RIIA Garden Party in St. James Square ... Lothian [Kerr] told me all 
about recent interviews with Hitler and Goring, describing the former 
as essentially a prophet and the latter as a genial buccaneer of the F.E. 
type. He says the Germans are very anxious to be friends with us if 
they can but that if we allow things to drift ... they will solve it by 
force, in which case we are likely to climb down ignominiously. 


What is less well known — though again revealed by Amery’s diaries — is 
that during the 1930s, as a member of the board of various British and 
German metal companies, Amery travelled extensively in Germany and 
monitored its rearmament. In August 1935, two months after the signing of 
the British-German naval agreement that allowed Germany to rebuild its 


navy, Amery met with Hitler and gave him advice on how to strengthen the 
German economy. Though extensive, Amery’s revealing diary entry of 13 
August is worth recounting: 


At 10.45 the big open car, familiar to cinema visitors, arrived and K., 
myself and Dr. Schmidt, another expert from von Ribbentrop’s office 
... drove through Berchtesgaden up the winding road to Obersalzberg 
... We were welcomed by a burly brown shirt ADC, like a jollier 
Goring, and then taken on to a veranda where Hitler met us and took 
us in to a room opening out on to it. He didn’t waste much time on 
compliments but got on to high politics at once. What I was chiefly 
interested in was his outlook on the European problem generally. On 
this he talked what seemed to me vigorous common sense ... 

We talked — though it was about ten to one — for over an hour and a 
half. I did not find the hypnotic charm I had heard of, and no attempt 
to exercise it, but liked his directness and eagerness to let his hearer 
know all his mind. 

Intellectually he has a grip on economic essentials and on many 
political ones, too, even if it is crude at times and coloured by deep 
personal prejudice ... His immediate surroundings, like K. regard him 
as a universal genius as well as a national saviour. It will be interesting 
to see how he shapes in the next 20 years, if he lasts, and there is no 
particular reason why he shouldn’t. 

He over-works and under-sleeps, but as he leads an extraordinarily 
ascetic life he may stand more of that than most. We got on well 
together I think, owing to the fundamental similarity of many of our 
ideas. But I admit we didn’t discuss some controversial subjects like 
Austria, constitutional liberty, Jews, or colonies. I did, however, 
expound to him my view that Germany should enter into preferential 
schemes with Holland and Belgium in regard to their colonies. 


Reading between the lines of this diary entry, two extraordinary possibilities 
emerge: first, Amery and Kerr (assuming that ‘K’ denotes Kerr) were 
received by Hitler as if they were government ministers; and second, 
Amery seems to be the one in charge. Significantly, they all got on so well 
with Hitler ‘owing to the fundamental similarity of so many of [their] 
ideas’. Also, the whole encounter was more than a little sycophantic in that 


they avoided contentious matters such as ‘Jews’. Moreover, neither Amery 
nor Kerr had any official status at the time: Amery had been left out of the 
cabinet and Kerr did not represent the elected house at all. 


x k OK 


When, after the Munich debacle, Amery famously attacked Chamberlain, 
he quoted Oliver Cromwell: ‘You have sat too long here for any good you 
have been doing. Depart, I say, and let us have done with you. In the name 
of God, go!’ But the fact remains that the Round Table had better contacts 
with Hitler and his ministers than the British government. And so, when 
Amery assailed Chamberlain, the inference may be drawn that he was 
hoping for a Halifax premiership. If this was indeed the case, it is yet 
another example of Secret Society manipulation which by pure chance 
failed at the final hurdle. 

It could be claimed that there were in fact two ‘governments’ operating 
in Britain in the mid-1930s — as had been the case in 1918, with the Garden 
Suburb. One was the fractious, very fragile ‘democracy? overseen by 
Neville Chamberlain, with the other being the Round Table operating partly 
through the political powerhouse that was the Cliveden moot. Indeed, no 
other clandestine group in British history negotiated with the country’s 
enemies in the manner of this Round Table elite. Claud Cockburn, who was 
pilloried for gutter-press sensationalism, may well have been correct in 
identifying an appeasement government-in-waiting. 

It was onto this political battlefield that Churchill — regarded as a 
warmonger by many Round Tablers — exploded. Shaken by the bellicose 
speeches blasting from the BBC, Hitler speedily abandoned the sham of a 
Teutonic alliance, just as he had abandoned his promise that the gift of the 
Sudetenland would ransom Poland. Cliveden proved not to have been a 
cohesive political force after all — indeed, the Round Table, and its shiniest 
knight Philip Kerr, were beginning to self-destruct. 

Churchill, displaying a single-minded aggressiveness that few shared, 
grabbed his chance, saw them all off, eventually brought America into the 
war, and finally, against all the odds, achieved victory. The two toughest 
jobs, defence and the Treasury, Churchill himself took on, combating the 
‘black dog’ nightmares of the many military defeats on a regimen of 
afternoon naps, arrogance, experience, and what for everyone else (barring 


Rhodes) would have been far too much whisky and champagne. Winston 
Churchill had complete control of the war. Cometh the hour, cometh the 
man! 


Epilogue 


The star of Nancy and Waldorf Astor would never again be in the 
ascendant, whether socially or politically. After 1945, Nancy became the 
subject of much derision and was persuaded by Waldorf not to stand in the 
election — which also removed Churchill from power. It was the end of an 
era, and of the Cliveden dynasty. 

Was this the end, too, of Rhodes’s evolved Secret Society? Quite the 
contrary, in fact: Rhodes and Milner had ensured their own immortality, and 
those knights who were able — Amery, in particular — eventually rode back 
into the lists. Post-war, these Round Tablers found themselves facing what 
many had always feared — a fear first expressed by Regy Brett: an America 
toughened by war, with a president determined to ensure that some of the 
spoils went to the victor. And then there was a destitute Europe. Amery had 
anticipated most of this, however, and was prepared for the challenge. As 
early as January 1941, Amery had written a private letter to the viceroy of 
India, Lord Linlithgow, warning that Roosevelt’s secretary of state, Cordell 
Hull, ‘really represents mid-nineteenth-century vision on economics, 
coupled no doubt with the desire to create an American export hegemony in 
the world’. And the following year, in August 1942, Amery wrote to Robert 
Gascoyne-Cecil, secretary of state for the colonies: 


Smashing Hitler is only a means to the essential end of preserving the 
British Empire and all it stands for in the World ... It will be no 
consolation to suggest that Hitler should be replaced by Stalin, Chiang 
Kai-Shek or even an American President if we cease to exercise our 
power and influence in the world. What I think is needed to-day more 
than anything else is a vigorous reaffirmation of our faith in our 
destiny as an Empire ... regarding the war merely as a step in that 
process. 


The Secret Society was still on the march, with Amery carrying its banner. 
After the war, Amery continued to write prodigiously, rallying the public 
behind the Empire. In his 1946 study, The Washington Loan Agreements: A 


Critical Study of American Economic Foreign Policy, he contended that 
Roosevelt’s New Dealers might use the Bretton Woods agreements and the 
terms of the British war debt to the United States as a means to dismantle 
the British Empire. Amery issued a clear warning: ‘The object of American 
policy is perfectly simple. It is to clamp upon the world, and in particular 
upon the British Empire, the obsolete economic system of the last century.’ 

Eventually, factors beyond his control ultimately destroyed Leopold 
Amery’s career — recalling Rhodes and the Jameson Raid, Milner and 
Chamberlain’s stroke, Kerr’s seduction by Nancy Astor and Hitler, and 
Halifax finding he had no stomach for the job of prime minister. Was the 
Secret Society finally cursed by endemic bad luck? Amery’s elder son John 
was exposed as an outspoken Nazi sympathiser who had made propaganda 
broadcasts from Germany, inducing some British prisoners of war to join 
the German-controlled ‘British Free Corps’. In spite of frantic efforts by his 
family, John Amery was hanged for treason in 1945. The sins of this son 
should not have been visited upon so visionary a father, but sadly they 
were. 

The remnants of the Round Table elite retired, with most occupying 
positions in organisations founded by Rhodes, which, largely unnoticed, 
had gone from strength to strength during the war. Leopold Amery, who 
had joined the Rhodes Trust in 1933, ran its affairs until his death in 1955. 
During that entire twenty-two-year period, Amery missed but one meeting 
of the trust. Waldorf Astor chaired the Round Table from 1935 until his 
death in 1945, overseeing its metamorphosis to the more benign charity we 
know today. 

The Rhodes Trust still occupies the grand meeting hall and library in the 
Herbert Baker building in Oxford, and each year a new batch of Rhodes 
Scholars arrives. When they leave, these young men and women go on to 
make their mark on the world, just as their 7,000 or so predecessors have 
done since 1902. The spirit of Rhodes and Milner lives on also in the RITA 
— Chatham House — and its sister organisation in America, the Council on 
Foreign Relations. Today, these are two of the most influential discussion 
forums on earth. Rhodes’s reputation may have crumbled somewhat as 
attitudes to imperialism have changed. But his fortune, thanks to Milner, 
turns out to have been very well invested: ‘the Rhodes’ remains the world’s 
leading scholarship, and the RHA is the leading independent political 
forum. 


x k OK 


How does one end a story which appears to have no end? It is likely that 
Rhodes Scholars will still be beavering away a thousand years from now, 
and there is every chance that among them will be many members of 
Parliament, prime ministers and presidents. Rhodes’s Secret Society has 
achieved an immortality which outlives its old Elect. Alfred Milner, W.T. 
Stead, Regy Brett, Philip Kerr, Lionel Curtis and Leo Amery have all 
slipped off to quiet cemeteries — the only burial sites I am certain of are 
Stead’s watery grave! and Rhodes’s rocky tomb, alongside his best friend 
and loyal foot soldier Leander Starr Jameson. 

When I visited the Matopos in 2013, unable to declare myself a British 
writer and posing instead as a tourist, I lay on the great brass slab atop 
Rhodes’s tomb. I turned to a group of Zimbabwe schoolchildren and invited 
them to do the same, listening as Rhodes turned in his grave. A few of them 
put their ears against the metal, giggling as they did so. Their teachers 
gaped in amazement at the old white guy so fearless of Cecil Rhodes. 

Yet the experience resurrected my own past when I returned to England 
to start this book in 1990. I had bought a house in Eydon village, 
Northamptonshire, to be closer to the editing facilities I needed for my 
television series Nature Watch. Walking in the pretty churchyard one day, I 
spotted memorials to the Baron Brand and his wife Phyllis. Bob Brand and 
Phyllis Brand née Langhorne, sister of Nancy Astor, had owned Eydon Hall 
for more than thirty years. Phyllis Brand had bought it on the basis of its 
reputation for local hunting when she and her sister first came to England — 
American huntresses in search of new husbands. 

Completely unbeknown to me until then, Eydon Hall had been a regular, 
albeit occasional, meeting place for the Round Table elite. It saw visitors 
like Jan Smuts who, together with Kindergartener Bob Brand, worked out 
the draft constitution of the Union of South Africa, and who later returned 
to England to advise Milner and the Lloyd George war cabinets. By pure 
coincidence I was living in a minor moot! Baron Brand, alongside John 
Maynard Keynes, would become a key economist in Europe, and the most 
vociferous critics of the reparation terms imposed on Germany. 

A similar epiphany occurred when I was browsing around the war 
memorial rotunda at Rhodes House in Oxford and came across the names of 
two Germans: Count Johann Heinrich von Bernstorff and Adam von Trott. 


This struck me as odd, since no Rhodes Scholarships had been awarded in 
Germany during either of the world wars. But it turned out that Von Trott 
and Von Bernstorff had been awarded their scholarships before the war. 
More to the point, the names provided irrefutable evidence that ‘the 
Rhodes’ had never been the politically neutral teaching programme its 
public image suggests. In the pre-war years, together with a group of Round 
Tablers who were also Fellows of All Souls, three Rhodes Scholars had 
been actively engaged in the German resistance organisation I had come 
across earlier in my research. The plot also involved the British Secret 
Service and the head of the German army intelligence network, the Abwehr. 

Adam von Trott zu Solz, son of a German proconsul, arrived in Oxford in 
1931 on a Rhodes Scholarship. He became a close friend of Lord David 
Astor, son of Waldorf Astor. During the next few years he used the contacts 
he made at Oxford and Cliveden, which included some American Rhodes 
Scholars, to warn of the Nazi threat. Von Trott made three secret visits to 
London to meet Philip Kerr and gain support for an internal resistance 
movement against the Nazis, but the Cliveden appeasers were not 
convinced. So Von Trott bravely returned to Germany to join the Kreisau 
Circle. 

The Kreisau Circle was then a German equivalent of the Round Table: its 
core membership was intellectual, supported by rich aristocrats and 
Prussian nationalists who despised Hitler. Though the Kreisau Circle never 
actually mooted the overthrow of the Hitler regime, it became increasingly 
involved in spying operations, with Von Trott himself joining the Nazi Party 
in 1940 as a spy. Events soon escalated, and Von Trott was one of the 
leaders of Colonel Claus von Stauffenberg’s plot of 20 July 1944 to 
assassinate Hitler. Sentenced to death on 15 August 1944, Von Trott was 
hanged on 26 August. His wife was imprisoned and their children put up for 
adoption, though she recovered them a year later when the war ended. 

Two other German Rhodes Scholars, Albrecht von Bernstorff and Erich 
Vermehren, continued to operate in various clandestine activities. 
Vermehren was prevented from taking up his Rhodes Scholarship in 1938 
(Bernstorff had sat on his selection board) because he refused to join the 
Hitler Youth and was thus forbidden to leave Germany.? Vermehren then 
became a covert associate of Von Trott’s Kreisau Circle and another anti- 
Nazi group known as the Frau Solf Tea Party. With the Gestapo becoming 
suspicious of his activities, Vermehren managed to get himself assigned to 


the Istanbul branch of the Abwehr, under Admiral Wilhelm Canaris. He also 
arranged for his wife to follow him, despite the Gestapo’s efforts to detain 
her as a hostage in Germany. When, soon afterwards, members of the Tea 
Party were arrested, the Gestapo summoned the Vermehrens to Berlin. 
Knowing what awaited them, they contacted the British Secret Intelligence 
Service in February 1944, and were flown to Cairo and thence to England. 
When, via British intelligence, news of the Vermehrens’ defection to the 
UK broke, Hitler immediately put out an order for the Abwehr to be 
dissolved. The result was an intelligence coup for Britain, for the Germans 
incorrectly assumed that their secret intelligence codes had been 
compromised. 

The story of these young Germans is clear evidence that Rhodes Scholars 
have in the past and, indeed, continue to participate actively in politics. A 
famous example is Bill Clinton, who worked to establish peace’ in an area 
where Rhodes, Milner and the Round Table had failed: brokering peace in 
Northern Ireland, and thereby consolidating the Empire. It may not be too 
high a hope that Rhodes Scholars will continue to subscribe to the broad 
principles of Rhodes’s Confession of Faith, and that, however these 
principles are redefined in a changing world, the ultimate goal will remain 
that ever-elusive and oft-mocked grail, ‘world peace’. 

Though the road is ever rocky, the pursuit of this grail will undoubtedly 
enjoy dramatic successes and well-publicised falls. In 2015, in a gesture 
that had worldwide repercussions, the vice-chancellor of the University of 
Cape Town, Max Price — himself a Rhodes Scholar — was persuaded to take 
down a statue of Rhodes after it was befouled by a student protesting 
against colonial symbols.* 

Despite setbacks, the success stories continue to prevail, with a 
particularly encouraging story being the expansion of the Rhodes 
Scholarships programme into China. This promises to be the biggest — and 
most significant — expansion of the scholarship since 1970, when women 
first became eligible.’ 


* OK x 
Once upon a time, most British people of the administrative class — Rhodes 


and Milner’s class — believed, as Leopold Amery so succinctly put it to the 
Round Table, that ‘The Empire is not external to any of the British nation, it 


is something like the Kingdom of Heaven within ourselves.’ This viewpoint 
gave rise to a single-minded, unrepentant mission of benevolence — which 
in some quarters today is, however, viewed as malevolence. Yet it remains 
Cecil Rhodes’s true legacy, and the Rhodes Trust has the complex task of 
ensuring that this mission remains relevant. 

While I was writing this book — before the Rhodes Must Fall movement 
gained momentum — my eye was caught by an item on the Rhodes 
Scholarship programme website. It confirmed that in Nelson Mandela’s 
uneasy Rainbow Nation, good things still were happening, and, more 
important, that plans were being made to ensure they continued into the 
future. 


The Cape Town-Oxford Swap 
As the Trustees of the Mandela Rhodes Foundation arrive in Oxford 
today for their annual meeting, 18 current Scholars are heading to 
South Africa for a tour which will include meetings with Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu and with Mandela Rhodes Scholars at the Mandela 
Rhodes building in Cape Town. 

The Mandela Rhodes Foundation offers scholarships to African 
students undertaking postgraduate study in South African universities. 
The Mandela Rhodes Trustees are chaired by Professor Jakes Gerwel, 
currently Chancellor of Rhodes University. To date, ten Mandela 
Rhodes Scholars have been elected as Rhodes Scholars. During their 
time in Oxford, the Mandela Rhodes Trustees will also meet with 
Rhodes Scholars to discuss social impact work in Africa and 
elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, a group of current Rhodes Scholars from several 
countries will be on their way to South Africa. The two-week journey 
includes time spent in the Kruger National Park, Johannesburg, and 
Stellenbosch, as well as visiting Rhodes Memorial and Rhodes Cottage 
in and near Cape Town. 
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Caesar Hawkins had an influential uncle at Oriel College, Oxford. 

2 From Rudyard Kipling’s valedictory poem to Rhodes. 

3 Anthony Thomas’s ITV series on Rhodes was particularly vitriolic, 


though it is mild compared to Apollon Davidson’s Cecil Rhodes and His 
Time (Moscow: Progress, 1984). 


CHAPTER 2 


l 


Philip Jourdan, Cecil Rhodes: His Private Life by His Private Secretary 
(London: John Lane, 1911), p. 63. 


2 Ibid. 

3 A possibility suggested by Alta Kriel. 

4 Under British rule the amaNdebele people were known as the Matabele. 
For reasons of authenticity, the term Matabele is used in this account. 

5 The Victorians’ use of the term ‘barbarous’ was not entirely pejorative. 
The warrior Zulus, for example, while still ‘barbarous’, had, through 
their military prowess, been elevated to the status of ‘noble savage’. 
Rhodes and his peers admired the Zulus for their powerful, disciplined 
regiments, which they used to expand their empire in ‘colonising’ 
campaigns that have come to be known as the mfecane, or ‘crushing’. 

6 Rhodes rejected the claim that Africans had any natural right to Africa. 
The continent was a large unused land mass crying out to be settled and 
civilised — a view shared by most missionaries and imperialists at the 
time. 

7 Lewis Michell claimed these as Rhodes’s last words, though Jameson 
reports them slightly differently as: “So much to do, so little done.’ 

8 Queen Victoria accused him of this when he went to Buckingham 
Palace to be made a privy councillor. 

CHAPTER 3 

1 The Zuid-Afrikaansche Republiek (ZAR). There were other short-lived 


Boer republics, e.g. Stellaland, which later incorporated the Republic of 


Goshen. 

‘Among these day dreams, one of the most frequent recurrence, was 
that when they had made money enough, they were to return to England 
together, and enter at Oxford “without outside assistance’’.’ Michell, 
The Life and Times of the Right Honourable Cecil John Rhodes, 1853-— 
1902, Vol. 1, pp. 41-42. 

Letter from Frank Rhodes to his mother, in Basil Williams, Cecil 
Rhodes (New York: Henry Holt, 1921). 

Robert I. Rotberg, The Founder: Cecil Rhodes and the Pursuit of Power 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1988), p. 66. 

Saint Francis Xavier, founder of the Jesuits, was known as the Apostle 
of the Indies and the Apostle of Japan. 

Michell, The Life and Times of the Right Honourable Cecil John 
Rhodes, p. 96 

See Sarah Gertrude Millin: ‘One began to feel about Rhodes that there 
might be such a thing as luck, even such a thing as repeated luck, but 
that this long-continued luck, this run of luck, was something more than 
accident. It was man’s happy relationship with the Gods: his belief in 
them, theirs in him ... with the exhilarated discovery that he had the 
goodwill of the gods came the faith of the healer and the Midas touch.’ 
In Rhodes (London: Chatto and Windus, 1933), p. 177. 

George Beet was in Kimberley at the same time as Rhodes, and later 
wrote for the Diamond News. See The Grand Old Days, which is 
reproduced in the form of a handwritten memoir in the Beet Papers, 
MacGregor Memorial Library Museum, Kimberley. 


CHAPTER 4 


1 
2 


3 


Later General Warren, eventually knighted as Sir Charles. 

One cannot help but wonder at the coincidence when, decades later, 
Rhodes’s close associate, John Buchan, named his spy novel The Thirty- 
Nine Steps. Similarly, Edgar Wallace, ace reporter of the Boer War, 
would write The Four Just Men about a secret cabal, as would H.G. 
Wells in The Shape of Things to Come. All three writers were closely 
associated with the Secret Society as it gradually evolved. 

Rhodes later incorporated these aims into his Confession of Faith and 
they were embodied in his first will. 


4 Sir Charles Warren in Rotberg, The Founder, p. 101. 


5 Cecil John Rhodes, Confession of Faith, published in his will, 2 June 
1877. 


CHAPTER 5 

1 This fact was not made public until 21 July 1937. At that time W. 
Ormsby-Gore, speaking for the government in the Commons, stated: 
‘The draft as originally put up by Lord Balfour was not the final draft 
approved by the War Cabinet ... The actual final draft had to be issued 
in the name of the foreign secretary, but the actual draftsman was Lord 
Milner.’ 

2 Lewis Michell referred to the country as Rhodesia at a banquet in Cape 
Town on 27 October 1894, and the name was officially adopted a year 
later. The Life and Times of the Right Honourable Cecil John Rhodes, p. 
185. 

3 The Rhodesian Cabinet officially made a Unilateral Declaration of 
Independence (UDI) in 1965. 

4 Speech delivered in Parliament, 3 February 1960. 

5 His father Richard had once entertained hopes of marrying Rhodes’s 
mother, Louisa Peacock. 


CHAPTER 6 

1 ‘Imperialist’, nom de plume of John Verschoyle, Cecil Rhodes: A 
Biography and Appreciation with Personal Reminiscences by Dr. 
Jameson (New York: MacMillan, 1897), p. 394. 

2 For further details regarding Rhodes’s social life at various London 
clubs and country homes, see Rotberg, The Founder, p. 90. 

3 Anthony Trollope, South Africa (London: Chapman and Hall, 1878). An 
interesting aside to this story is the fact that, had Trollope thought to ask 
these African workers how they spent their earnings, he would have 
discovered they were taking jobs in the diamond diggings in order to 
buy guns, a form of trade that caused Rhodes to be labelled ‘nigger 
lover’ when he replied to objections by the Cape Parliament with his 
rhetorical, ‘Why not?’ 


CHAPTER 7 

1 See, for example, Lord Elton, General Gordon (London: Collins, 1954), 
p. 307; Frank Harris, My Life and Loves, II (Paris: 1922), p. 431; 
Vindex, Cecil Rhodes: His Political Life and Speeches 1881—1900 


10 


11 


(London: Chapman and Hall, 1900), pp. 22—24. (Vindex is the nom de 
plume of John Verschoyle.) 

Joseph Orpen’s unpublished manuscript, Maj. Gen. Gordon's Visit to 
Basutoland and My Administration of the Government of that Territory 
from Aug.’ 81 to March ’&3, Cory Library, Rhodes University. 
Strachey, though himself homosexual, unlike Rhodes and Gordon, 
enjoyed the company of women and spent his last years living 
platonically with another Bloomsbury artist, Dora Carrington. 

Gordon similarly concealed his rather strange religious beliefs. He 
believed, for example, that the earth was enclosed in a hollow sphere 
with God’s throne positioned directly above the altar of Solomon’s 
Temple in Jerusalem. The Devil, meanwhile, inhabited the opposite 
point of the globe near the Pitcairn Islands in the Pacific. And because 
of the indubitably risqué appearance of twin coconuts (Coco de Mer) 
that floated in the sea around the island of Praslin in the Seychelles, 
Gordon was convinced that Praslin was the Garden of Eden! 

In 1874 he also built the dockyard at Dufile on the Albert Nile to 
reassemble the component parts of small ships transported there for the 
exploration of the Great Lakes. In addition to such activities, Gordon 
worked hard to suppress the slave trade. 

Lord Elton, General Gordon. 

Gordon’s letter of 1 March 1881 is quoted in ‘The Campaign Against 
Corruption’, Pall Mall Gazette, 22 February 1887. Gordon’s unnamed 
correspondent is probably Reginald Brett. 

Robert Rotberg records that at about this time (1892) Rhodes was also 
in communication with Regy Brett about a secret league (the English 
Race). It would use the ‘snowball’ form of subscription whereby each 
member pledged to obtain two other backers, and so on. ‘It could begin 
with you,’ said Brett to Rhodes, ‘and might roll up indefinitely!’ The 
Founder, p. 416. 

Millin quotes a reliable though little-known source, namely Vindex 
(John Verschoyle), Rhodes. 

Graham Bower, imperial secretary in Cape Town during the 1880s and 
1890s, described Rhodes’s relationship with Pickering as an ‘absolutely 
lover-like friendship’. Bower to Basil Williams, 15 November 1918. 
Quoted in Rotberg, The Founder, p. 148. 

Ellis co-wrote the first medical study on homosexuality in English. 


12 Philip Jourdan, Cecil Rhodes: His Private Life by his Private Secretary. 
13 To this day, the University of Cape Town is richly endowed by Rhodes. 


CHAPTER 8 


l 


See Brian Roberts, Cecil Rhodes and the Princess (London: Hamish 
Hamilton, 1969), p. 65. 


2 See T.E. Fuller, Monologue and Reminiscence of Rhodes, Groote 
Schuur Library. Fuller was later a director of De Beers. 

3 See Milner’s comments relating to sex and Princess Radziwill in Brian 
Roberts, Cecil Rhodes and the Princess, pp. 311-12. 

CHAPTER 9 

1 Shona term for the kingdom that controlled the area between 1220 and 
1450. For African nationalists, this was the preferred name from the 
1960s. 

2 As recorded in Rhodes’s will, whose executor was Shippard himself. 

3 Letter from Rhodes to Shippard, 14 August 1888. 

4 Bye Bye Shangri La (London: Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 1989). 

5 Formerly part of the former British Central Africa Protectorate, 
Nyasaland changed its name in 1953, when it became part of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

6 Letter from Newton to Basil Williams, 7 July 1919, Mss Afr.s. 134, 
Rhodes House. 

CHAPTER 10 

1 Roberts, Cecil Rhodes and the Princess, p. 133. 

CHAPTER 11 

1 http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Charles_Stewart_Parnell 

2 Rotberg, The Founder, p. 232. 

3 A comment allegedly made to Parnell by Rhodes in 1891 in London. 
See Rotberg, The Founder, p. 233. 

4 Many versions of this story exist, and the only certainty is that Jameson 
confronted Lobengula. 

5 Baker went on to become a world-famous imperial architect, and 


together with Edwin Lutyens he designed much of New Delhi in India. 
Sir Herbert Baker is buried at Westminster Abbey. 


CHAPTER 12 


1 This bubble or hoax refers to the speculation mania of 1720 that ruined 
many British investors who had pinned their hopes on the South Sea 
Company, founded in 1711. 

2 W.T. Stead, The Last Will and Testament of Cecil John Rhodes (London: 
Review of Reviews Press, 1902), p. 28. 

3 Rotberg, The Founder, p. 416. 

4 John Rudd, great-grandson of Charles Rudd who won the Rudd 
Concession, testifies to all-male gatherings at Rhodes’s Muizenberg 
cottage, details of which are provided in a letter from Willoughby to 
Rhodes describing in graphic detail parties the young men held at 
Muizenberg in his absence. 


CHAPTER 13 

1 Rotberg, The Founder, p. 396. 

2 As recorded by Esher’s biographer, James Lees-Milne, in The Life of 
Reginald 2nd Viscount Esher, The Enigmatic Victorian (London: 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 1986), p. 338 


CHAPTER 14 

1 Swift MacNeill testifies to this. See Rotberg, The Founder, p. 399. 

2 Letters from Schreiner to Stead. Rotberg, The Founder, p. 399. 

3 John X. Merriman suspected Rhodes of attempting to buy an Irish seat 
in the British Parliament. 


CHAPTER 15 
1 Rotberg, The Founder, p. 524. 


CHAPTER 16 
1 A recent BBC poll claimed that ‘If’ is still the most popular poem in the 
English language. 


2 Milner won the Hertford, Craven, Eldon and Derby scholarships, 
graduated from Oxford in 1877 with a first class in classics, and was 
elected to a fellowship at New College. 

3 According to James Lees-Milne, who quotes from Brett’s Journals, in 
The Life of Reginald 2nd Viscount Esher, p. 197. 

4 Lewis Michell, generally believed to be the only biographer who 
accessed Rhodes’s original papers, managed to save this revealing 
scrap. See The Life and Times of the Right Honourable Cecil John 
Rhodes, p. 355. See also photo fold, p. 4. 


5 Gordon le Sueur remarked that Rhodes found more pleasure in 
Grimmer’s company than any other. When Grimmer became ill Rhodes 
sat by his bedside for hours, feeding him teaspoons of champagne. 
Gordon le Sueur, Cecil Rhodes: The Man and His Work (London: John 
Murray, 1913), p. 78. 

6 These thoughts were echoed by Rhodes when he took over the 
campaign against the Ndebele, cabling Grey to ‘hammer away’ until he 
arrived with reinforcements. Rotberg, The Founder, p. 556. 


CHAPTER 17 

1 The exception is Brian Roberts’s Cecil Rhodes and the Princess. 

2 Wanda, the second eldest, married the Prince Blucher, a direct 
descendant of the Count Blucher who had come to Wellington’s rescue 
at Waterloo; the count owned vast estates in Silesia and a house on the 
island of Herm where, two years later, Wanda had a daughter. 

3 Roberts, Cecil Rhodes and the Princess, p. 224. 


CHAPTER 18 

1 Rosebery’s eventual position as chairman of the Rhodes Trust 
confirmed his membership of the Society. 

2 Both the British Special Air Service and the American Navy SEALS 
trace their origins to the Boer commandos. 


CHAPTER 19 

1 All the major biographies — including Rotberg’s The Founder, Michell’s 
The Life and Times of the Right Honourable Cecil John Rhodes, 
Millin’s Rhodes, Hensman’s Cecil Rhodes — as well as more obscure 
works like the anonymously published Cecil Rhodes: A Biography and 
Appreciation by IMPERIALIST, end with Rhodes’s death, as if that were 
the end of things. 

2 Jameson and his assistant R.S. Holland, Beit, Maguire, Michell and Abe 
Bailey. 

3 As claimed by Carroll Quigley, The Anglo-American Establishment 
from Rhodes to Cliveden (San Pedro: Books in Focus, 1982), p. 159. 

4 Milner was at Balliol from 1872 to 1876; in his last year he was 
president of the Oxford Union. 

5 Parkin spoke against future British prime minister Herbert Asquith, won 
the vote, and became an honorary secretary of the Oxford Union in 
1873. 
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Five years previously, W.T. Stead had similarly proposed a scheme that 
would see scholars being sent to Oxford, a proposal that Rhodes could 
not implement at the time because his funds were being soaked up by 
his Rhodesian adventure. 

‘The affair between Margot Asquith and Margot Asquith will live as 
one of the prettiest love stories in all literature,’ Dorothy Parker pithily 
observed. And Margot Asquith herself is credited with the acerbic 
comment to Jean Harlow when the actress mispronounced Margot’s 
name: ‘No, no; the “t” is silent — as in “Harlow”’.’ 

The actress Maud Allan brought a libel case against Billing in 1918. 
The latter had accused Allan, who was performing Oscar Wilde’s 
banned play Salome privately, of being part of a homosexual conspiracy 
to undermine the war effort. Billing’s journal Vigilante published an 
article, ‘The Cult of the Clitoris’, and publicly attacked Margot Asquith 
for attending a performance. A sensational libel case followed, featuring 
two prominent names in the Wilde trials: Robbie Ross and Bosie 
Douglas. Billing defended himself and, to great public acclaim, won the 
case; this reflected the public attitude to homosexuality at the time. 


9 In this context the word denotes a military adventurer who engages in 
unauthorised warfare in a foreign country. 

CHAPTER 21 

1 Quigley devotes a whole chapter to ‘Milner’s Men’. The Anglo- 
American Establishment, pp. 52—53. 

2 The term was officially adopted many years later, in 1948. 

3 Loulou’s father, Sir William, who would probably have been prime 
minister had not Queen Victoria disliked him so intensely, was, 
according to his son, ‘addicted to brothels’. James Lees-Milne, The Life 
of Reginald 2nd Viscount Esher, The Enigmatic Edwardian (London: 
Sidgewick & Jackson, 1986), p. 93. 

4 For example, Stead’s pursuit of the legendary beauty and Irish 


Nationalist Maud Gonne. See Brian Roberts, Cecil Rhodes and the 
Princess (London: Hamish Hamilton, 1969), p. 133. 

Baldwin gave Milner his last official job chairing a committee to 
investigate a new imperial preference tariff. 

When Rhodes’s estate was settled in 1907, it was valued at £3,345,000. 
By the end of the century the endowment of the trust stood at 
£200,000,000. Originally, Rhodes Scholars paid their own travel costs 


to Oxford as well as fees and living expenses; their annual stipend was 
£300. Today the fund pays college and tuition fees, fares in both 
directions, as well as baggage costs, in addition to providing an annual 
stipend of £12,300. 

Prominent Rhodes Scholars include ten heads of state, three Nobel Prize 
winners, the astronomer Edwin Hubble, US secretary of state Dean 
Rusk, All Blacks captain David Kirk, and the president of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, Benjamin Jealous. 


CHAPTER 22 


l 
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The name given to persons who had made fortunes from gold on the 
Witwatersrand. 

The Round Table is today published six times a year; its subtitle has 
been changed to The Commonwealth Journal of International Affairs. 
Henry Wickham Steed, whom Dawson replaced as editor of The Times 
in 1919, later suggested that Dawson was too much under the influence 
of his mentor, Sir Alfred Milner. For further information see Stephen E. 
Koss, The Rise and Fall of the Political Press in Britain (London: 
Fontana, 1990). 


CHAPTER 23 

1 Decades later my own family were beneficiaries of the fund, becoming 
post-war settlers in Rhodesia. 

2 Nota single African was included in the process. 

3 Two decades later, his voice was heard regularly at Round Table 


gatherings, and as Baron Hankey he filled the shoes of the deceased 
Milner in the role of senior civil servant. 


4 Confirmed by C.P. Scott in his diary entry of 6 May 1914. 

5 Robert Cecil, Lord Salisbury, was Arthur Balfour’s uncle. 

CHAPTER 24 

1 Also known as the Relugas Compact, its main aim was to unseat the 
leader of the Liberal Party, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in the 
Commons. 

2 He served as Lord Chancellor in the first labour administration of 1924, 


having joined the new Labour Party. 

There are two famous Maurices in this tale: the first, Maurice Brett, the 
son Regy so loved, and who would edit two massive volumes of his 
father’s private correspondence; and the second, Maurice Hankey, 


whom Brett hired as secretary on the Imperial Defence Committee. In 
years to come the latter would become a senior civil servant and never 
miss a Round Table moot. 


4 Almost certainly an oblique reference to Sir John French. 
CHAPTER 25 
1 Poison gas was first used on 22 April 1915, on the Western Front by the 


Germans, in violation of the Hague Convention. The effects are 
graphically described in Wilfred Owen’s famous poem, ‘Dulce et 
Decorum Est’. 


CHAPTER 26 


1 


See The Making of Modern Britain. The Comite de Salut Publique, 
under Robespierre, formed the de facto executive government in France 
during the Reign of Terror (1793—1794) at the time of the French 
Revolution. 


2 It should be recalled that Milner was a regular visitor at Cliveden, 
where Astor had first agreed to help finance The Round Table magazine. 

CHAPTER 27 

1 http://www.chathamhouse.org/about/chatham-house- 


2 


rule#sthash.7utD3 wFA.dpuf. 

Norman Rose observes that Kerr was ‘largely responsible for 
cultivating the “Religio Milneriana” that bewitched so many of their 
class’. Rose goes on to say that the ‘Kinder absorbed from Milner, if 
only by degree, something of his elitism, his suspicion of the democratic 
process, and his spurious conception of an “Anglo-Saxon 
brotherhood”. Norman Rose, The Cliveden Set: Portrait of an 
Exclusive Fraternity (London: Jonathan Cape, 2000), p. 145. 

When, a year later, the Windsors took the same tour, the Duchess is said 
to have behaved as if she were heir apparent to the British throne. 

The royal archivist Antony Blunt (later a Soviet spy) travelled to 
Germany in the latter part of the war, allegedly to retrieve 
compromising letters between the Duchess of Windsor and Hitler. 

His daughter, Kathleen Agnes — known as Kick — shared her father’s 
obsession with Jews, particularly financiers like the Rothschilds. After 
marrying Lord Robert Cavendish, she became the Marchioness of 
Hartingdon — and an active Buccaneer. 


CHAPTER 28 
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The whole affair was revealed in 1957 when captured German 
diplomatic papers were released in London and Washington. See 
Documents on German Foreign Policy 1918—1945, Series D (1937- 
1945), Vol. x. 

These award-winning broadcasts that vilified Hitler were later collected 
in a book titled Listen, Hans (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1942). In 
one broadcast, Moltke’s group is described as the ‘the foremost think 
tank’ of the German resistance. 

This was later published in Erich Kordt’s Nicht aus der Akten (Stuttgart: 
Union, 1950). 

From The Rime of the Ancient Mariner by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

In his memoir, Schellenberg records that he foresaw the failure of the 
operation: Churchill checkmated the plan by threatening the Duke with 
court martial if he failed to leave Portugal. 

Chamberlain was hailed as a hero upon his return from Munich, waving 
a letter from Hitler assuring ‘Peace for our time’. This assurance, 
trampled into the soil a few days later with the advance of German 
soldiers into the Sudetenland, proved Chamberlain to have been naive 
and gullible. 


7 The RIIA was in fact formed in 1920. 

8 The term denotes tsarist support. 

EPILOGUE 

1 Stead went down with the Titanic on his way to New York to give a 
lecture on spiritualism. According to a survivor, Stead was last seen 
clinging to a raft together with John Jacob Astor IV. 

2 Having been closed to Germany from 1914 to 1929, the Rhodes 
Scholarship programme was again closed from 1940 to 1969. 

3 Clinton helped broker the Good Friday Peace Accord. 

4 The statue occupied a prominent position in front of the main hall of the 


university, Jameson Hall. Further protests led to a Senate decision to 
remove the statue a month later. The nearby Rhodes Memorial still 
stands. 

There have been many eminent women Rhodes Scholars, including 
American writer Naomi Wolf, Australian human rights lawyer Jennifer 
Robinson, and Indian journalist Sagarika Ghose. 


6 Professor Gerwel passed away in 2012. His successor is Judge Lex 
Mpati. 
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Hole: the Kimberley mines where Cecil John Rhodes made his fortune 


Rhodes in his early twenties at Oxford, where he wrote his Confession of Faith, in which he set out 
his plans for the Secret Society 


Neville Pickering, with whom Rhodes lived for four years and to whom he left his fortune in his first 
will 


a is 
General Gordon, who Rhodes met in 1881, a ‘meeting of two meteors’ which spawned the Secret 
Society 


W.T. Stead, the newspaper magnate who structured the Secret Society in Britain 


Reginald Baliol Brett, the royal ‘whisperer’ and courtier who spread the influence of the Secret 
Society throughout the British political establishment 
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Alfred Milner, who took the Secret Society on into the twentieth century after Rhodes’s death 


Lobengula and Rhodes reduced to caricatures by Victorian cartoonists: The Ndebele King is 
portrayed as a champagne-tippler who’s meat is delivered raw by a crawling slave; and Rhodes, 
hoisting him on a bayonet while British foreign secretary Joe Chamberlain looks on benignly from a 
sun which can never set on the vast British Empire 
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The Pioneer Column, the little band of adventurers with whom Rhodes took over 
renamed it Rhodesia, drawn up into a defensive ‘laager’ 
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A map of southern Africa, already well-stained with British territorial pink, reflecting 
ambitions for the continent 
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Rhodes’s scribble in which he (liberally for the times) defined what he r garded as a civilised man — 
one entitled to vote — which later earned Rhodes the soubriquet of ‘nigger-lover’ 
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Rhodes doing what he liked best: on safari in Rhodesia with his unlikely (and often unlikeable) 
‘secretary’ Johnny Grimmer, and his man-servant Tony la Cruz, with the whisky bottle at the ready 


i ' . 
Conspirators caught on camera; Regy Brett in the cap and Rhodes in the bowler. A rare picture of 
them together, meeting when Brett acted for the Secret Society to discuss with British foreign 
secretary Joseph Chamberlain what Rhodes should do about his complicity in the Jameson Raid 


Leander Starr Jameson, to whom Rhodes remained loyal, even after the infamous raid forced him to 
resign as prime minister of the Cape 
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The women we toyed with the idea of a life with Rhodes, Olive Schreiner (left) and Princess 

Catherine Radziwill (right) — both also revealed as having been spies in skirts for British press mogul 
W.T. Stead 


Rhodes’s grave in the Matopos hills, near Bulawayo, Zimbabwe 


The shadow players: (top left) Joe Chamberlain, who denied involvement in the Jameson Raid; (top 
right) Alfred Milner, who denied his role in the Rhodes Secret Society; (bottom left) David Lloyd 
George, who called in Milner but denied the Round Table, the Kindergarten and Philip Kerr’s Garden 
Suburb star chamber; (bottom right) Lord Rosebery, who virtually denied everything but ended up 
chairing the Rhodes Trust 
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Knights of the Round Table: (top left) Leopold Amery, Milner’s successor; (top right) Geoffrey 
Dawson, editor of The Times; (bottom left) Lionel Curtis, policy-maker; (bottom right) Philip Kerr, 
Milner’s chief assistant 


